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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





ALL was well on the telephone front 8 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came on this 
turned into a furious storm of sleet, snow 
and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 telephone 
poles were down. Seven thousand miles of 
wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine exchanges 
isolated. Eleven thousand telephones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 

Within 72 hours the isolated exchanges 
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s) were connected and the 11,000 tele- 


phones back in service. Then, while 
the temporary construction carried 
on, neighboring Bell System warehouses 
poured out all needed equipment, new poles 
were set, new crossarms placed and new wire 
and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide net- 
work, is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One 
System, Universal Service. 

Better and better telephone service at the 
lowest cost is the goal of the Bell System. 
Present improvements constantly going into 
effect are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 
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inaugurated thirty-first President 

of the United States with the 
usual ceremonies at the Capitol, Wash- 
ington, on March 4, 1929, the oath of of- 
fice being administered by Chief Justice 
Taft. A little earlier in the proceedings, 
Charles Curtis was sworn in as Vice 
President in the Senate. 

Apart from the ceremonial aspect of 
the occasion, which attracted large num- 
bers of visitors to the national capital, 
the chief interest centred in the new 
President’s inaugural address, the full 
text of which is printed below, and in 
the composition of the new Cabinet, to 
which the following were appointed: 


Henry L. Stimson (New York)—Secre- 

of State. Former Governor Gen- 

eral of the Philippines. (See Page 7 
for character sketch.) 

ANDREW W. MELLON (Pennsylvania)— 
Secretary of the Treasury. He has 
held this Cabinet post under Presidents 
— and Coolidge since March 5, 
1921 


JAMES W. Goop (lIowa)—Secretary of 
War. Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1909-23. Former Chair- 
man, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Western campaign manager for 
Mr. Hoover. 

WILLIAM D. MITCHELL (Minnesota)—At- 
torney General. Former Solicitor Gen- 
eral, appointed by President Coolidge, 
June 4, 1925. e is a Democrat in 
politics. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (Massachu- 
setts) Secretary of the Navy. Treas- 
urer of Harvard University. Great- 
great-grandson of John Adams, second 
President of the United States. 


WALTER F. BRowN (Ohio)—Postmaster 
General. Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under Mr. Hoover. 
Republican leader in Ohio. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR (California)—Secre- 
tary of the Interior. President of Stan- 
ford University. Former President, 

American Medical Association. 
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ARTHUR M. HYDE (Missouri)—Secretary 
of Agriculture. Governor of Missouri, 
1921-5. 

JAMES J. DAVIS (Pennsylvania)—Secre- 
tary of Labor. He has held this posi- 
tion under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge since March 5, 1921. 

ROBERT PATTERSON LAMONT (Illinois)— 
Secretary of Commerce. President, 
American Steel Foundries, 


The text of President Hoover’s inau- 
gural address follows: 


My Countrymen: 

This occasion is not alone the adminis- 
tration of the most sacred oath which can 
be assumed by an American citizen. It is 
a dedication and consecration under God 
to the highest office in service of our 
people. I assume this trust in the humil- 
ity of knowledge that only through the 
guidance of Almighty Providence can I 
hope to discharge its ever-increasing 
burdens. 

It is in keeping with tradition through- 
out our history that I should express sim- 
ply and directly the opinions which I hold 
concerning some of the matters of present 
importance. 

If we survey the situation of our nation 
both at home and abroad, we find many 
satisfactions; we find some causes for 
concern. We have emerged from the 
losses of the great war and the recon- 
struction following it with increased vir- 
ility and strength. From this strength 
we have contributed to the recovery and 
progress of the world. What America 
has done has. given renewed hope and 
courage to all who have faith in govern- 
ment by the people. 

In the large view, we have reached a 
higher degree of comfort and security 
than ever existed before in the history of 
the world. Through liberation from wide- 
spread poverty we have reached a higher 
degree of individual freedom than ever 
before. The devotion to and concern for 
our institutions are deep and sincere. 

We are steadily building a new race—a 
new civilization great in its own attain- 
ments. The influence and high purposes 
of our nation are respected among the 
peoples of the world. We aspire to dis- 
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tinction in the world, but to a distinction 
based upon confidence in our sense of 
justice as well as our accomplishments 
within our own borders and in our own 
lives. For wise guidance in this great 
period of recovery the nation is deeply 
indebted to Calvin Coolidge. 

But all this majestic advance should 
not obscure the constant dangers from 
which self-government must be safe- 
guarded. The strong man must at all 
times be alert to the attack of insidious 
disease. 

The most malign of all these dangers 
today is disregard and disobedience of 
law. Crime is increasing. Confidence in 
rigid and speedy justice is decreasing. 
I am not prepared to believe that this 
indicates any decay in the moral fibre of 
the American people. I am not prepared 
to believe that it indicates an impotence 
of the Federal Government to enforce 
its laws. 

It is only in part due to the additional 
burdens imposed upon our judicial system 
by the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
problem is much wider than that. Many 
influences had increasingly complicated 
and weakened our law enforcement or- 
ganization long before the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 


To re-establish the vigor and effective- 
ness of law enforcement we must criti- 
cally consider the entire Federal machin- 
ery of justice, the redistribution of its 
functions, the simplification of its proce- 
dure, the provision of additional special 
tribunals, the better selection of juries 
and the more effective organization of 
our agencies of investigation and prose- 
cution that justice may be sure and that 
it may be swift. ' 

While the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment extends to but part of our vast 
system of national, State and local jus- 
tice, yet the standards which the Federal 
Government establishes have the most 
profound influence upon the whole struc- 
ture. 

We are fortunate in the ability and in- 
tegrity of our Federal judges and attor- 
neys. But the system which these of- 
ficers are called upon to administer is in 
many respects ill-adapted to present day 
conditions. Its intricate and involved 
rules of procedure have become the ref- 
uge of both big and little criminals. 
There is a belief abroad that by invoking 
technicalities, subterfuge and delay the 
ends of justice may be thwarted by those 
who can pay the cost. 

Reform, reorganization and strengthen- 
ing of our whole judicial and enforcement 
system both on civil and criminal sides 
have been advocated for years by states- 
men, judges and bar associations. First 
steps toward that end should not longer 
be delayed. Rigid and expeditious justice 


is the first safeguard of freedom, the 
basis of all ordered liberty, the vital force 
of progress. 

It must not come to be in our Republic 
that it can be defeated by the indiffer- 
ence of the citizen, by exploitation of the 
delays and entanglements of the law, or 
by combinations of criminals. Justice 
must not fail because the agencies of en- 
forcement are either delinquent or inef- 
ficiently organized. ‘To consider these 
evils, to find their remedy, is the most 
sore necessity of our times. 


Of the undoubted abuses which have 
grown up under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, part are due to the causes I have 
just mentioned; but part are due to the 
failure of some States to accept their 
share of responsibility for concurrent en- 
forcement and to the failure of many 
State and local officials to accept the 
obligation under their oath of office, 
zealously. to enforce the laws. With the 
failures from these many causes has come 
a dangerous expansion in the criminal 
elements who have found enlarged op- 
portunities in dealing in illegal liquor. 

But a large responsibility rests directly 
upon our citizens. There would be little 
traffic in illegal liquor if only criminals 
patronized it. We must awake to the 
fact that this patronage from large num- 
bers of law-abiding citizens is supplying 
the rewards and stimulating crime. 

I have been selected by you to execute 
and enforce the laws of the country. I 
propose to do so to the extent of my own 
abilities, but the measure of success that 
the government shall attain will depend 
upon the moral support which you, as 
citizens, extend. 

The duty of citizens to support the laws 
of the land is co-equal ‘with the duty of 
their government to enforce the laws 
which exist. No greater national service 
can be given by men and women of good- 
will—who, I know, are not unmindful of 
the responsibilities of citizenship—than 
that they should by their example assist 
in stamping out crime and outlawry by 
refusing participation in and condemning 
all transactions with illegal liquor. 

Our whole system of self-government 
will crumble either if officials elect what 
laws they will enforce or citizens elect 
what laws they will support. The worst 
evil of disregard for some law is that it 
destroys respect for all law. For our 
citizens to patronize the violation of a 
particular law on the ground that they 
are opposed to it is destructive of the 
very basis of all that protection of life, 
of homes and property which they rightly 
claim under other laws. 

If citizens do not like a law, their duty 
as honest men and women is to discour- 
age its violation; their right is openly to 
work for its repeal. 

To those of criminal mind there can be 
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no appeal but vigorous enforcement of 
the law. Fortunately they are but a small 
percentage of our people. Their activities 
must be stopped. 

I propose to appoint a national commis- 
sion for a searching investigation of the 
whole structure of our Federal system of 
jurisprudence, to include the method of 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the causes of abuse under it. 
Its purpose will be to make such recom- 
mendations for reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of Federal laws and court 
procedure as may be found desirable. 

The election has again confirmed the 
determination of the American people 
that regulation of private enterprise, and 
not government ownership or operation, 
is the course rightly to be pursued in our 
relation to business. 

In recent years we have established a 
differentiation in the whole method of 
business regulation between the indus- 
tries which produce and distribute com- 
modities on the one hand, and public 
utilities on the other. In the former, our 
laws insist upon effective competition; 
in the latter, because we substantially 
confer a monopoly by limiting competi- 
tion, we must regulate their services and 
rates. The rigid enforcement of the laws 
applicable to both groups is the very base 
of equal opportunity and freedom from 
domination for all our people, and it is 
just as essential for the stability and pros- 
perity of business itself as for the protec- 
tion of the public at large. 

Such regulation should be extended by 
the Federal Government within the limi- 
tations of the Constitution and only when 
the individual States are without power 
to protect their citizens through their 
own authority. On the other hand, we 
should be fearless when the authority 
rests only in the Federal Government. 

The larger purpose of our economic 
thought should be to establish more firm- 
ly stability and security of business. and 
employment and thereby remove poverty 
still further from our borders. Our peo- 
ple have in recent years developed a new- 
found capacity for cooperation among 
themselves to effect high purposes in pub- 
lic welfare. It is an advance toward the 
highest conception of self-government. 
Self-government does not and should not 
imply the use of political agencies alone. 
Progress is born of cooperation in the 
community—not from governmental re- 
straints. 

The government should assist and en- 
courage these movements of collective 
self-help by itself cooperating with them. 
Business has by cooperation made great 
progress in the advancement of service, 
in stability, in regularity of employment 
and in the correction of its own abuses. 
Such progress, however, can continue 


only so long as business manifests its 
respect for law. 

There is an equally important field of 
cooperation by the Federal Government 
with the multitude of agencies, State, 
municipal and private, in the systematic 
development of those processes which di- 
rectly affect public health, recreation, ed- 
ucation and the home. We have need 
further to perfect the means by which 
government can be adapted to human 
service. 

Although education is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the States and local com- 
munities, and rightly so, yet the nation 
as a whole is vitally concerned in its de- 
velopment everywhere to the highest 
standards and to complete universality. 
Self-government can succeed only through 
an instructed electorate. Our objective is 
not simply to overcome illiteracy. The 
nation has marched far beyond that. The 
more complex the problems of the nation 
become, the greater is the need for more 
and more advanced instruction. More- 
over, as our numbers increase and as our 
life expands with science and invention, 
we must discover more and more leaders 
for every walk in our national life. 

We cannot hope to succeed in directing 
this increasingly complex civilization un- 
less we can draw all the talent of leader- 
ship from the whole people. One civiliza- 
tion after another has been wrecked upon 
the attempt to secure sufficient leader- 
ship from a single group or class. If we 
would prevent the growth of class dis- 
tinctions and would constantly refresh 
our leadership with the ideals of our peo- 
ple, we must draw constantly from the 
general mass. The full opportunity for 
every boy and girl to rise through the 
selective processes of education can alone 
secure to us this leadership. 

In public health the discoveries of 
science have opened a new era. Many 
sections of our country and many groups 
of our citizens suffer from diseases the 
eradication of which are mere matters of 
administration and moderate expendi- 
ture. Public health service should be as 
fully organized and as universally incor- 
porated into our governmental system as 
is public education. The returns are a 
thousand fold in economic benefits, and 
infinitely more in reduction of suffering 
and promotion of human happiness. 

The United States fully accepts the pro- 
found truth that our own progress, pros- 
perity and peace are interlocked with the 
progress, prosperity and peace of all hu- 
manity. The whole world is at peace. 
The dangers to a continuation of this 
peace today are largely the fear and sus- 
picion which still haunt the world. No 
suspicion or fear can be rightly directed 
toward our country. 

Those who have a true understanding 
of America know that we have no desire 
for territorial expansion, for economic ot 














other domination of other peoples. Such 
purposes are repugnant to our ideals of 
human freedom. Our form of govern- 

ment is ill adapted to the responsibilities 

which inevitably follow permanent limi- 

tation of the independence of other peo- 

ples. 

Superficial observers seem to find no 
destiny for our abounding increase in 
population, in wealth and power except 
that of imperialism. They fail to see that 
the American people are engrossed in the 
building for themselves of a new eco- 
nomic system, a new social system, a 
new political system—all of which are 
characterized by aspirations of freedom 
of opportunity and thereby are the nega- 
tion of imperialism. 

They fail to realize that, because of our 
abounding prosperity our youth are press- 
ing more and more into our institutions 
of learning; that our people are seeking 
a larger vision through art, literature, 
science and travel: that they are moving 
toward stronger moral and spiritual life— 
that from these things our sympathies are 
broadening beyond the bounds of our 
nation and race toward their true expres- 
sion in a real brotherhood of man. 

They fail to see that the idealism of 
America will lead it to no narrow or 
selfish channel, but inspire it to do its 
full share as a nation toward the ad- 
vancement of civilization. It will do that 
not by mere declaration but by taking a 
practical part in supporting all useful in- 
ternational undertakings. We not only 
desire peace with the world, but to see 
peace maintained throughout the world. 
We wish to advance the reign of justice 
and reason toward the extinction of 
force. 

The recent treaty for the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy sets an advanced standard in our con- 
ception of the relations of nations. Its 
acceptance should pave the way to great- 
er limitation of armament, the offer of 
which we sincerely extend to the world. 

But its full realization also implies a 
greater and greater perfection in the in- 
strumentalities for pacific settlement of 
controversies between nations. In the 
creation and use of these instrumentali- 
ties we should support every sound 
method of conciliation, arbitration and 
judicial settlement. 

American statesmen were among the 
‘first to propose and they have constantly 
urged upon the world the establishment 
of a tribunal for the settlement of con- 
troversies of a justiciable character. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
in its major purpose is thus peculiarly 
identified with American ideals and with 
American statesmanship. No more po- 
tent instrumentality for this purpose has 
ever been conceived and no other is 
practicable of establishment. 

The reservations placed upon our ad- 
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herence should not be misinterpreted. 
The United States seeks by these reser- 
vations no special privilege or advantage, 
but only to clarify our relation to advis- 
ory opinions and other matters which are 
subsidiary to the major purpose of the 
court. The way should and, I believe, 
will be found by which we may take our 
proper place in a movement so funda- 
mental to the progress of peace. 

Our people have determined that we 
should make no political engagements 
such as membership in the League of Na- 
tions, which may commit us in advance 
as a nation to become involved in the set- 
tlements of controversies between other 
countries. They adhere to the belief that 
the independence of America from such 
obligations increases its ability and avail- 


. ability for service in all fields of human 


progress. 

I have lately returned from a journey 
among our sister republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I have received un- 
bounded hospitality and courtesy as their 
expression of friendliness to our country. 
We are held by particular bonds of sym- 
pathy and common interest with them. 
They are each of them building a racial 
character and a culture which is an im- 
pressive contribution to human progress. 
We wish only for the maintenance of 
their independence, the growth of their 
stability and their prosperity. 

While we have had wars in the Western 
Hemisphere yet on the whole the record 
is in encouraging contrast with that of 
other parts of the world. Fortunately 
the New World is largely free from the 
inheritances of fear and distrust which 
have so troubled the Old World. We 
should keep it so. 

It is impossible, my countrymen, to 
speak of peace without profound emo- 
tion. In thousands of homes in America, 
in millions of homes around the worid, 
there are vacant chairs. It would bea 
shameful confession of our unworthiness 
if it should develop that we have aban- 
doned the hope for which all these men 
died. Surely civilization is old enough, 
surely mankind is mature enough so that 
we ought in our lifetime to find a way to 
permanent peace. a 

Abroad, to west and east, are nations 
whose sons mingled their blood with the 
blood of our sons on the battlefields. 
Most of these nations have contributed 
to,our race, to our culture, our knowl- 
edge and our progress. From one of 
them we derive our very language and 
from many of them much of the genius 
of our institutions. Their desire for peace 
is as deep and sincere as our own. 

Peace can be contributed to by respect 
for our ability in defense. Peace can be 
promoted by the limitation of arms and 
by the creation of the instrumentalities 
for peaceful settlement of controversies. 
But it will become a reality only through 
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self-restraint and active effort in friend- 
liness and helpfulness. I covet for this 


administration a record of having fur- . 


ther contributed to advance the cause of 
peace. ; 

In our form of democracy the expres- 
sion of the popular will can be effected 
only through the instrumentality of polit- 
ical parties. We maintain party govern- 
ment not to promote intolerant partisan- 
ship but because opportunity must be 
given for expression of the popular will, 
and organization provided for the execu- 
tion of its mandates and for account- 
ability of government to the people. It 
follows that the government both in the 
executive and the legislative branches 
must carry out in good faith the plat- 
forms upon which the party was en- 
trusted with power. ; 

But the government is that of the 
whole people; the party is the instrument 
through which policies are determined 
and men chosen to bring them into being. 
The animosities of elections should have 
no place in our government, for govern- 
ment must concern itself alone with the 
common weal. 

Action upon some of the proposals upon 
which the Republican party was returned 
to power, particularly further agricultural 
relief and limited changes in the tariff, 
cannot in justice to our farmers, our 
labor and our manufacturers be post- 
poned. I shall therefore request a special 
session of Congress for the consideration 
of these two questions. I shall deal with 
each of them upon the assembly of the 
Congress. 

It appears to me that the more im- 
portant further mandates from the re- 
cent election were the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Constitution; the vig- 
orous enforcement of the laws; the con- 
tinuance of economy in public expendi- 
ture; the continued regulation of busi- 
ness to prevent domination in the com- 
munity; the denial of ownership or opera- 
tion of business by the government in 
competition with its citizens; the avoid- 
ance of policies which would involve us 
in the controversies of foreign nations; 
the more effective reorganization of the 
departments of the Federal Government; 
the expansion of public works; and the 
promotion of welfare activities affecting 
education and the home. 

These were the more tangible deter- 
minations of the election, but beyond 
them was the confidence and belief of 
the people that we would not neglect the 
support of the embedded ideals and as- 
pirations of America. These ideals and 
aspirations are the touchstones upon 
which the day-to-day administration and 
legislative acts of government must be 
tested. More than this, the government 
must, so far as lies within its proper 
powers, give leadership to the realization 


of these ideals and to the fruition of 
these aspirations. 

No one can adequately reduce these 
things of the-spirit to phrases or to a 
catalogue of definitions. We do know 
what the attainments of these ideals 
should be: The preservation of self-gov- 


.ernment and its full foundations in local 


government; the perfection of justice, 
whether in economic or in social fields; 
the maintenance of ordered liberty; the 
denial of domination by any group or 
class; the building up and preservation 
of equality of opportunity; the stimula- 
tion of initiative and individuality; abso- 
lute integrity in public affairs: the choice 
of officials for fitness to office; the di- 
rection of economic progress toward pros- 
perity and the further lessening of pov- 
erty; the freedom of public opinion; the 
sustaining of education and of the ad- 
vancement of knowledge; the growth of 
religious spirit and the tolerance of all 
faiths; the strengthening of the home; 
the advancement of peace. 

There is no short road to the realiza- 
tion of these aspirations. Ours is a pro- 
pressive people, but with a determina- 
tion that progress must be based upon 
the foundation of experience. [IIl-consid- 
ered remedies for our faults bring only 
penalties after them. But if we hold the 
faith of the men in our mighty past who 
created these ideals, we shall leave them 
heightened and strengthened for our 
children. 

This is not the time and place for ex-. 
tended discussion. The questions before 
our country are problems of progress to 
higher standards; they are not the prob- 
lems of degeneration. They demand 
thought and they serve to quicken the 
conscience and enlist our sense of re- 
sibility for their settlement. 

And that responsibility rests upon you, 
my countrymen, as much as upon those 
of us who have been selected for office. 

Ours is a land rich in resources; stim- 
ulating in its glorious beauty; filled with 
millions of happy homes; blessed with 
comfort and opportunity. In no nation 
are the institutions of progress more 
advanced. In no nation are the fruits of 
accomplishment more secure. In no na- 
tion is the government more worthy of 
respect. No country is more loved by its 
people. 

I have an abiding faith in their capac- 
ity, integrity and high purpose. I have 
no fears for the future of our country. 
It is bright with hope. 

In the presence of my countrymen, 
mindful of the solemnity of this occasion, 
knowing what the task means and the re- 
sponsibility which it involves, I beg your 
tolerance, your aid and your cooperation. 
I ask the help of Almighty God in this 
service to my country to which you have 
called me. 














Henry L. Stimson—A Character 
Sketch 


By ARTHUR W. PAGE 


NE night just after the election I 
() heard a discussion on the subject, 

ther in its infancy, of Hoover’s 
Cabinet. There was a good deal of 
weighing of political factors, such as 
whether the South would be represented, 
how many would be from the West and 
so forth. 

Finally one man remarked: 

“I think Henry L. Stimson will be in 
the Cabinet, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if he were Secretary of State.” 

“The Philippines are pretty well out of 
the picture,” remarked one. 

“There are a lot of New Yorkers who 
have been active in this campaign,” re- 
marked another. 

“I didn’t know Stimson was close to 
Hoover,” said a third. 

“T don’t know that he is,” was the an- 
swer. “My guess was more complimen- 
tary to both men than your objections. 
I made it on the assumption that Hoover 
will look for the best man he can get 
for that post, and that he won’t be able 
to find a better man than Stimson.” 

Stimson has been United States At- 
torney for the Southern District of New 
York (1906-09), candidate for Governor 
of New York (1910), Secretary of War 
under President Taft. During the World 
War he served overseas in the artillery, 
and at present, while generally called 
“Colonel,” is actually a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the Reserve Corps. He was con- 
sulted by the State Department on the 
Tacna-Arica dispute, and in 1927 be- 
came literally an extraordinary envoy 
to Nicaragua. Then in 1928 he went to 
the Philippines as Governor General. Yet 
that is but a part of his experience in 
public affairs. He is peculiarly public 
minded. He is thinking, talking to people 
and studying public affairs all the time. 
Mentally he is in the public service, while 
he is practicing law, just as he is when 
he is holding office. 
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He rides horseback. Well into middle 
life he rode to hounds. He shoots quail 
and duck today, and in the past he shot 
big game. He camps and fishes. He is 
fond of most sports. But the time he de- 
votes to sport is all outdoors. When he 
stops playing, his interest goes back to 
politics, foreign affairs or something of 
a public nature. The time and attention 
usually given the “ifs” and “ands” and 
“has beens” of sport he devotes to sub- 
jects that interest him more. While 
not at all like Hoover in many ways, 
Stimson’s attitude toward public affairs. 
is exactly the same. 


A trial lawyer, to be successful, has 
got to master his facts, not only so that 
he can affirmatively make a good case of 
them, but also know them so well that 
his opponent cannot surprise him with 
any presentation he may make. Long 
practice in studying problems in this 
searching manner has made its mark on 
Colonel Stimson. He scrutinizes every 
angle of a problem, questions every fact. 
He refuses to be hurried in making up 
his mind. The building of a policy in 
his mind is a very painstaking task. 
Once that is done, he has at hand not 
only the elements of the main problem, 
but all their implications, even into the 
third and fourth generation. And then, 
settled on what he considers the right 
path, he is prepared for action of sur- 
prising rapidity. And if that path leads 
into unprecedented places, it makes no 
difference. He has plenty of courage to 
back his belief. His solution of the 
Nicaraguan problem was a good exam- 
ple. After studying the situation care- 
fully he came to the conclusion that 
there was no possibility of the Nica- 
raguans settling their difficulties them- 
selves, and that the United States was 
morally bound to have peace established. 
(The reasons for these conclusions are 
set forth in his little book, American Pol- 
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icy in Nicaragua). Having reached these 
conclusions, he outlined to the President 
of Nicaragua a plan for the pacification 
of the country which contained the un- 
usual proposal that the Nicaraguan 
Army be disbanded and disarmed, and 
that the Conservative party, then in 
power, agree that the next election be 
supervised by the United States, and, 
further, that the rebels then in arms 
should vote in that election. However, 
he made it clear that the United States 
would not do its part in this plan unless 
it was requested by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. President Diaz, agreed. Then 
Colonel Stimson went into'the jungle and 
suggested to the General then success- 
fully heading the rebellion that he dis- 
band and disarm his men and trust to 
the ballot box under American | super- 
vision. That General—Moncada—agreed. 
The armies disbanded and, except for 
Sandino, who represents neither party, 
peace has reigned since, and what is even 
more important a fair election has. been 
held. 


RECORD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


What he has done in the Philippines 
gives a similar picture of him. It costs 
quite a little to cable long press dis- 
patches from Manila, and the everyday 
eagerness of the American people for 
Philippine news is not great, so the 
American public generally is not particu- 
larly well informed on Stimson’s accom-. 
plishments in the Philippines. 

In the Winter of 1926-27, General 
Wood, for many years a very close friend 
of Colonel Stimson, asked him to come 
to the Philippines and go over the situ- 
ation there. Colonel Stimson went. It 
was quite typical of him to do such a 
thing for a friend, especially in the pub- 
lic service. They traveled over the is- 
lands, studied the situation and talked 
of what should be done. When General 
Wood came back to the United States 
he visited Highhold, Colonel Stimson’s 
place on Long Island, and continued the: 
discussion. Not long after that General 
Wood died, and the President drafted 
Colonel Stimson as Governor General. 
The Philippine leaders had been preach- 
ing immediate independence—home rule. 


They were committed to the doctrine with 
their followers. The United States was 
committed against immediate independ- 
ence. The Philippine leaders controlled 
the Legislature; the Governor General 
had his Cabinet and his veto; a perfect 
arrangement for a deadlock. But there 
were other elements in the situation— 
not so obvious but capable of construc- 
tive use. Generah Wood had restored 
the administrative branches of the 
government to effectiveness from the 
disorganization caused by the war and 
the Harrison régime. He had pretty 
well .convinced the Filipino leaders that 
independence was not to be immediate. 
They perhaps had also begun to doubt 
the advantages of immediate independ- 
ence. But they had no doubts about the 
desirability of immediate prosperity. Out 
of these elements came the policy that 
was adopted. 

It consisted of a plan to seek prosper- 
ity by inducing American capital to come 
into the islands. This the Filipino lead- 
ers ardently desired. Obviously neither 
American capital nor any other would 
bear prosperity to the islands if there 
was a prospect of immediate independ- 
ence or of constant agitation for it. 
Equally obviously it would come more 
readily if there was cooperation between 
the Filipino Legislature and the Gover- 
nor General. 

Stimson’s policy was founded upon 
capital and cooperation. In his inaugural 
address he urged the changing of certain 
laws in order to attract American capi- 
tal. Many of the Filipino leaders had 
gained a certain amount of confidence 
in the new Governor General either in 
Washington or on his trip to the islands 
in 1926. His inaugural was well re- 
ceived. Later, when some of the more 
radical elements started the cry that the 
coming of American capital would mean 
industrial enslavement, it was significant 
that Quezén organized a brilliant dinner 
that gave the Governor General a chance 
to refute this criticism. 


COOPERATION OF FILIPINO LEADERS 


By the middle of August—some six 
months after his arrival—the Filipino 
leaders had increased their confidence in 











Stimson sufficiently to make a move 
necessary for the development of the 
machinery for cooperation. The Gover- 
nor General under the organic act is 
held responsible for the administrative 
functions of the government. But the 
Congress of the United States had never 
provided funds for a staff necessary to 
live up to this responsibility. The Phil- 
ippine Legislature had passed a measure 
to provide such a staff between the time 
General Wood left the islands and the 
time Colonel Stimson got there. The 
acting Governor General vetoed it, prob- 
ably because it had in it certain limita- 
tions on the Governor General's freedom, 
or because there was at that time a pros- 
pect that the Congress of the United 
States would pass the Kiess bill to pro- 
vide such a staff. Congress failed to dco 
this. Then the Philippine Legislature 
passed the Belo measure providing 250,- 
000 pesos a year, and this bill gave the 
Governor General a free hand in using 
the staff thus created. 

The Governor General immediately is- 
sued a statement in which he said: 


I am very happy to accept, in the spirit 
in which it is tendered, this generous 
action and gesture of good-will and co- 
operation of the Philippine Legislature. 
In the last instance good government 
depends even more upon the spirit which 
pervades it than upon its form. 

The true purpose of the statute is to de- 
velop the autonomy of the heads of the de- 
partments by placing the Governor Gen- 
eral in a position where he can safely en- 
trust ever widening powers of discretion 
to those department heads with the assur- 
ance that he will, nevertheless, be kept 
in touch with the progress of govern- 
ment and so provided with the informa- 
tion necessary for his action, under the 
organic law, in cases of dereliction or 
neglect of duty on their part. Hitherto, 
however, it has been necessary for him 
either to borrow inspectors from. the 
military and other branches of the Fed- 
era) Government or to forestall the need 
of inspection by keeping his own hand 
closely upon administration, thus frus- 
trating the development of autonomy. 
With the aid of this provision, I look 
forward to the flexible development of 
a proper and balanced system of gov- 
ernment under which, as experience in 
administration grows, a constantly in- 
creasing measure of departmental au- 
tonomy can be encouraged without run- 
ning the risk of the serious setbacks 
which might occur if the duty of super- 
vision imposed upon the Governor Gen- 
eral by the organic law was not ade- 
quately performed. I regard the measure 
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as one of the most important forward 
steps which have been taken in the devel- 
opment of responsible government in 
the Philippines. 


So ended a situation that had plagued 
the islands for many years, for the Fili- 
pinos had constantly criticized General 
Wood for having army officers for these 
advisory and inspection services, in spite 
of the fact that neither the Congress of 
the United States nor the Philippine 
Legislature gave him money to get any 
one else. With the passage of the Belo 
bill the hand of the Governor General 
was greatly strengthened for inspection 
and advice, and yet, as he pointed out, 
departmental autonomy under Filipino 
administration was increased, 

Following this, the Governor General 
built up the machinery for cooperation. 
The first step was the nomination of a 
Cabinet from the majority party of the 
Philippine Legislature, chosen after con- 
fergnce with the leaders of the party—in 
other words, a Cabinet in accord with the 
gislature. 

/ Both houses of the Legislature then 


Z amended their rules, so that these Cabi- 


net members should have the privileges 
of the floor, each with the right to speak 
on subjects related to the work of his 
department. 


COUNCIL OF STATE 


Then the Governor General appointed 
to his Council of State all the members 
of his Cabinet and certain other leaders. 
This Council under its present form is 
purely for discussion and advice, for it 
takes no formal action that is binding 
upon any one. It does provide, however, 
a most valuable means of close coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding between 
the Governor General and the Filipino 
leaders. By these steps came the very 
happy solution based upon painstaking 
study and analysis of a condition by no 
means clear cut, simple and obvious as it 
seems when set down on paper. This 
does not mean that the Philippine prob- 
lem is solved. There are no final answers 
to human equations, but it does mean 
that another step has been taken success- 
fully in the difficult art of administering 
dependencies. 

The result of this program is that 
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there is now in the islands little or no 
discussion of immediate independence. 
The Governor General has a more effec- 
tive staff for administrative advice and 
inspection when necessary than hereto- 
fore. The legislative and executive 
branches have machinery for cooperation 
unique under the American flag. And it 
worked, for all through the session the 
Legislature and the Governor General 
were in touch and in accord, so that the 
veto power was used only on undigested 
measures that came through at the end 
of the session. They did not denote any 
disagreement between the Governor Gen- 
eral and the majority leaders.. And the 
establishment of this cooperation helped 
to bring capital. The Legislature changed 
some of the restrictive laws, granted va- 
rious franchises, and American capital 
has begun to go to the islands to improve 
the communication system, the light and 
power facilities and other utilities. 

This American capital came to the is- 
lands under the inspiration of a man of 
whom the leading anti-American daily 
could write: 


For the scarcely seven months that he 
had assumed the responsibility of direct- 
ing our administration; there has grown 
up in the public mind an implicit faith 
in the powses and purposes of the gov- 
ernment. There has been a greater de- 
sire to analyze the problems as they 
are, and a readiness to help the govern- 
ment in its affairs. He arrived here 
with practically the executive depart- 
ment doing the functions of government 
alone. There was public indifference to 
the carrying out of the official = 
of national development and administra- 
tion. There was division in public in- 
terest among the various elements of our 
population. Yet in the short period of 
six months he was able to change the 
mind of the public in its attitude toward 
the administration and toward public af- 
fairs in general. 

He saw from the start that here the 
desire to see progress and prosperity was 
not lacking. There were elements will- 
ing to go any length for the peaceful 
development of the country, but there 
were . prejudice and general mistrust. 
Governor General Stimson united all these 
elements, won Filipino participation in the 
government by an open and frank appeal 
to it, and re-established public confidence 
in the government. Now there is a uni- 
versal desire to work for the welfare of 
12,000,000 eople, while ‘before’ there 
seemed to be none. 


Stimson’s success in negotiation, in 
dealing with men, is due to a clarity of 
_ thought and a frankness and honesty of 


discussion that inspires trust. He gets on 
with people in the pinches. He breeds con- 
fidence in tight places. Diaz and Mon- 
cada in their death grapple with each 
other in Nicaragua trusted him. Que- 
zon, Osmena and the people in the Phil- 
ippines trusted him. When Taft and 
Roosevelt disagreed with each other they 
both trusted Stimson. The favorable re- 
ception of his appointment by the press 
is a good indication of his public reputa- 
tion. But the papers gave a much more 
striking indication of it in 1927. The 
natural tendency of the press is to wel- 
come the members of a new administra- 
tion. But there is no such natural ten- 
dency to welcome so radical a step as 
Stimson took in Nicaragua. If at that 
time there had been the slightest ques- 
tion of his high-mindedness and integ- 
rity, that action would have roused vio- 
lent criticism. The fact that the papers 
—even those which instinctively distrust 
all intervention in Central American af- 
fairs—had no hard words for his work, 
even if they did not altogether endorse 
it, was highly significant. 


STIMSON AND HOOVER AS ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. F. J. Stimson, who is no relation 
to the new Secretary of State, but who 
was Ambassador to Argentina from 1914 
to 1921, recently published a very pointed 
and amusing criticism of the State De- 
partment in those years. His indictment 
is that the department failed to inform, 
instruct and use its field forces, and left 
them with little knowledge of its desires, 
less encouragement for their activities, 
each in his own area to do what seemed 
best in his own manner. 

Whatever progress has been made in 
coordinating and managing the diplo- 
matic forces in the field since the pres- 
sure of a sudden war fell upon them in 
1914, is certain to be carried further 
under Stimson’s management of the State 
Department. An administration whose 
foreign policy is formed by Mr. Hoover 
and Colonel Stimson is certain to have 
definite objectives, and equally certain to 
organize both in the department and in 
the field, so that every one will know 
what the objectives are and every one 
will do something to gain those objec- 











tives. Both these men are fundamen- 
tally serious minded, hard working men- 
tally and physically, both used to organ- 
ization and achieving results through 
organization. It would be very surpris- 
ing if, under their direction, the field 
forces of our diplomacy were not kept 
fully informed, and equally surprising if 
they did not become a team acting in 
unison for a common and well defined 
end. There has rarely in our history 
been a combination. of President and 
Secretary of State as well informed on 
foreign affairs as Hoover and Stimson. 
Hoover has been all over the world and 
dealt with the problems and personalities 
of half the countries in it. Stimson has 
come to grips with the realities in South 
America, Central America, the Far East, 
and his studies, travels and acquaintance- 
ship in Europe give him a familiarity 
with the problems and peoples there. 


There is a great difference between ~ 


being the head of a government depart- 
ment that is run by the permanent staff, 
and being the head of a government de- 
partment and running it—giving it direc- 
tion, enthusiasm, esprit de corps. Stim- 
son’s knowledge of Washington, of de- 
partment habits, of the necessary differ- 
ences in governmental methods from 
business methods, will be a great advan- 
tage to him and the men under him. 
And likewise his knowledge of the neces- 
sary relationships of the executive de- 
partments and Congress. Stimson is by 
nature, training and interest a public 
official—a professional in the intricate 
business of governing on the American 
plan. He will have the same advantage 
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over a man of equal ability but without 
this training that the professional has 
over the amateur in other human activi- 
ties. He is at home in the public service. 

There is perhaps one other place in 
which he is more at home than in the 
public service. That is in the West Hills 
on Long Island where he lives in the 
Summer. It is the country which gave 
Walt Whitman his love of nature, but it 
is very doubtful if even Whitman knew 
the fields and woods of this pleasant 
country as well as the new Secretary of 
State. From his house on the shoulder 
of High Hill he can look down one of 
the valleys that lead out to the plain on 
the south side of the island, and on clear 
days see the sun on the ocean ten miles 
away. Although he was born in New 
York City, it is in the West Hills that 
he is most at home, leading a simple out- 
door life. He knows the farmers in the 
neighborhood, goes to church in the lit- 
tle village of Melville, and every Fall 
holds an old-fashioned gala-day on his 
place for all in the neighborhood. 

On these afternoons, the fields stretch- 
ing south of his house are filled with 
crowds, in one direction men at the traps 
shooting, in another local horses racing 
over the jumps in the Colonel’s fields, 
boys racing barrels down and up a steep 
hill, a pushball game, not to mention a 
tent which contains cider, doughnuts, and 
a constant stream of small boys. The 
Long Islander, the paper Walt Whitman 
founded, speaks of the host on these oc- 
casions as “Neighbor Stimson.” And 
this activity is as typical as his services 
in Nicaragua or the Philippines. 





Italy’s Atreement with the Vatican 


Two Interpretations 


I—An Indorsement of the Treaty 
By LEO FRANCIS STOCK 
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ITH the settlement of any na- 
W tional or political dispute of 

sixty years’ standing, the world 
at large is never unconcerned. When 
such issue involves the policy or power 
of the Roman Catholic Church, an insti- 
tution at once loved, feared and detested, 
this universal interest arises not so much 
from the fact that the Roman question 
has been settled, as from conjecture re- 
garding the consequences of the solution 
to Church and State. 

A better understanding of the recon- 
ciliation that has taken place between 
the Kingdom of Italy and the Papacy, 
may be gained from a consideration of 
the anomalous position of the Pope since 
1870. Up to September of that year the 
Holy Father was not only the Supreme 
Head of his Church, but also the ruler 
of the States of the Church, which in- 
corporated several petty, independent or 
semi-independent principalities with the 
ancient Patrimony of St. Peter. This 
civil government, made necessary in the 
beginning by the abandonment of Rome 
and the exarchate by the Byzantine Em- 
perors, with its territory subsequently 
enlarged by private donations and al- 
liance with the Frankish Kings in the 
eighth century, was at first only de facto, 
but later, through the submission of the 
people and its recognition by other na- 
tions, it became de jure. The legitimate 
character of that dominion, therefore, 
when measured by the law of nations, the 
constant consent of the people, and the 
force of historical events cannot reason- 
ably be questioned. 

The title of the Pope to temporal sov- 
ereignty, like that of every other ruler, 
was subject to the vicissitudes of time 
and political intrigue. Shortly after Pius 
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CaTHOLIC 


IX ascended the papal throne in 1846, 
his territory responded to the democratic 
movement then gaining strength in Cen- 
tral Europe. The Papal States had been 
annexed by Napoleon, but had been re- 
stored by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, 
and placed under the protection of Aus- 
tria. In this position they shared the 
hatred felt against Metternich, to whom 
Italy was only “a geographical expres- 
sion.” The republic that was established 
in 1848 drove the Holy Father to Gaeta, 
but the intervention of the French in the 
following year brought about the col- 
lapse of the new government, and re- 
stored the temporal power to the Pope. 

In 1859 began the final movement 
which was to lead to the unification of 
Italy. Within the brief space of two 
years, through the defection of the peo- 
ple, the intervention of Napoleon III, the 
diplomacy of Cavour, and the campaign 
of Garibaldi, the Holy Father had lost 
all his possessions but the territory of 
Rome. When Venetia was added to the 
Italian Kingdom in 1866, it became evi- 
dent that occupation of this remaining 
territory was but a question of time. The 
outbreak of the Franco-German war in 
1870 compelled Napoleon to withdraw the 
French garrison from Rome, As Pius re- 
marked to the American Minister, he 
was now “left all alone in his little boat 
(referring to his navy of one vessel) in 
the midst of the tempestuous ocean.” The 
city was soon occupied by the forces of 
Victor Emmanuel, and later became the 
capital of united Italy. 

But if the Pope’s title to civil dominion 
was thus destroyed, there remained his 
spiritual sovereignty over the oldest and 
most widespread institution of the world. 
How could the full liberty and absolute 
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independence necessary for the exercise 
of this sovereignty be now assured? The 
Italian Government, apparently realizing 
the need of recognizing this universality 
of the Papacy, enacted, in 1871, the law 
covering the “prerogatives of the Su- 
preme Pontiff and the Holy See and the 
relation between the Church and State,” 
commonly called the Law of Guarantees. 
Pius IX and his successors refused to 
accept the provisions of this law, main- 
taining their protest ever since by re- 
maining voluntary prisoners in the Vati- 
can, 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that any attempted explanation of the 
changes implied in the recent settlement, 
respecting the relations either of the 
Church and Italy, or of the Vatican with 
the outside world, must be based solely 
on the reports so far published, since the 
official texts of the treaty and the con- 
cordat are not yet available. Here in the 
United States, where-there has been 
much recent discussion concerning the 
supposed political influence of Kome over 
her religious subjects, there is likely to 
be suspicion in some quarters that the 
independence of the Holy See will result 
in the establishment of a government 
seeking. the large temporal powers once 
exercised by the States of the Church. 
Much of the press comment on the situa- 
tion has gone far beyond the implications 
of the terms of the agreement, as these 
are now known, and has been based upon 
an excess of fear, or the spirit of sec- 
tarianism and prejudice. 

What may be regarded as judicious 
Catholic opinion is to be found in a recent 
analysis of the terms of settlement by 
Monsignor Filippo Bernardini who, as 
Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic 
University of America, a nephew of the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Gas- 
parri, and a former resident of Rome, is 
unusually well qualified to speak on this 
question. Commenting on the necessity 
of an understanding on the part of the 
Holy See, Professor Bernardini writes: 


The conception of an Italy, united 
under Rome as its capital, has been gen- 
erally accepted as an established fact, 
the many advantages of which are too 
evident to be disregarded. * * * This ac- 
quiescence in existing conditions has 
been very dangerous to the principles 
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which the Catholic Church could not re- 
nounce, and which, nevertheless, year 
7 year, were becoming more inexplic- 
able to the Catholics of Italy and of the 
entire world. * * * The present Italian 
Government has at least this merit, that 
it has been the first, since the events of 
1870, that has ever acknowledged and 
appreciated the political value of the 
religious sentiment of the people, not 
only as an element in their moral edu- 
cation, but as an element of political 
unification. 

A distinction must be made, of course, 
between the two documents which to- 
gether form the agreement—the treaty, 
which has international value and affects 
the interests of the Universal Church, 
and the concordat, which is but national 
in scope and concerns only the relations 
between the Vatican and the Italian 
State. There is also a financial conven- 
tion which provides for restitution, in 
part, of the losses incident to the despo- 


liation. 


TERMS OF THE TREATY 


The treaty, first of all, recognizes the 
sovereignty of the Holy See over the 
newly created Vatican City. This is the 
chief gain to the Pope, for the prescrip- 
tion of his title to some territory not 
subject to another ruler, wherein he 
might exercise with full liberty and in- 
dependence the mission of the Papacy 
was the main root of the Roman question. 
A superficial examination of the Law of 
Guarantees would create the impression 
that this freedom and independence had 
been granted. Setting aside the fact that 
this law was made without treating with 
the Pope, it was contrary to the apparent 
purpose, as expressed by Victor Em- 
manuel II, of recognizing the preroga- 
tives of a see “independent of every hu- 
man sovereignty.” By it the Pope became 
a subject and a pensioner of the Italian 
State. It was unstable, since it could be 
abrogated by the power which made it. 
It was purely national and internal in 
character, and in its interpretation sub- 
ject to party politics. An evidence of the 
insufficiency of its free, international 
scope was seen in 1915 when, at the out- 
break of the World War, representatives 
at the Vatican of the nations at war 
with Italy found it necessary to leave 
Rome, although the Italian Government - 
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had courteously offered them protection. 
Nor was it beyond the realm of imagina- 
tion, because of the international or ultra- 
national character of the Papacy, to con- 
ceive of political embarrassment to the 
Italian Government, in the former’s re- 
lations with other nations. The Pope is 
no longer a guest or tenant of any power; 
he is free in the exercise of his sovereign 
spiritual ministry. 

There are no grounds for the insinua- 


tion that the Pope, in order to establish ‘ 


the principle of the union of Church and 
State, will in time seek political power 
incommensurate with the insignificant 
territory over which he will now reign. 
Even were the disposition present (and 
certainly his refusal of other territorial 
concessions shows the contrary) the Holy 
Father would lack both the temporal pos- 
sessions and the civil subjects necessary 
to aspire to any such end. “It is not a 
question of temporal power,” a noted 
theologian observes, “but a question of 
spiritual and religious principles for 
which the Holy See continues its unre- 
lenting and inherent struggle.” 

But it is conceivable that he who now 
rules a spiritual kingdom of over 300,- 
000,000 hearts will in time be considered 
as the ideal mediator in international 
disputes. Now that the temporal posses- 
sions have practically been surrendered, 
his position as arbiter would exclude all 
idea of hostility, rivalry, domination or 
conquest. His very humbleness should 
make his mediation acceptable. 

The treaty next provides for territorial 
immunities granted outside the Vatican 
confines to churches and buildings used 
by the Holy See for its administration. 
This privilege of extraterritoriality, or 
immunity from local, governmental juris- 
diction, likewise appl:es by force of in- 
ternational law to foreign embassies and 
legations. In this connection it may be 
stated that in 1867, when some of the 
non-Catholic churches had been ordered 
outside the walls of Rome, Rufus King, 
the American Minister, reported that in 
the case of the American Protestant 
Church, Pius IX permitted the arms of 
the legation to be placed over the build- 
ing in which services were held, thus 
covering it with this immunity. 








By the recognition of the Pope’s sover- 
eignty over the Vatican City, his diplo- 
matic status is now finally determined, 
and his right to send diplomats to foreign 
countries and to receive foreign represen- 
tatives is recognized. Here again the 
position of the Holy Father since 1870 
has been unusual. Without temporal 
power, he nevertheless had a diplomatic 


corps accredited to him, and entered into . 


concordats with nations. With the inter- 
national status of the Holy See now es- 
tablished, an increase of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives from other countries may be 
expected. No one can speak for the Pope 
regarding any intention on his part to 
be represented in foreign capitals by any 
other than the customary legate, whose 
jurisdiction has been confined to Church 
matters. There is no reason why such 
representation should not be enlarged 
when agreeable to the receiving nation, 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Much premature conjecture has arisen 
as to the future diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Vatican 
City. As a general rule such relations 
are not formed by any country unless 
some benefit is expected to follow there- 
from. Consuls did represent American 
interests at Rome and elsewhere in the 
Papal States from 1797, and in 1848 more 
forma] relations were begun, which con- 
tinued until 1867. But then there were 
commercial interests to be promoted, and 
during the period of the Civil War, when 
foreign diplomacy was not to be neglect- 
ed, there were other possible advantages 
in having a minister at a court whose 
ruler was presumed to have influence 
over the Catholic nations of Europe. 
With a government so politically weak as 
the Vatican City, the ordinary reasons 
for diplomatic intercourse will probably 
not exist. There are, however, other 
phases which may be given consideration. 
The dual nature of the Pope as civil ruler 
of his dominion and head of the Univer- 
sal Church might conceivably simplify 
negotiations with Catholic nations, 
through diplomatic representation at the 
Papal court. Problems arising between 


the United States and Latin-American - 
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Premier Mussolini and Cardinal Gasparri leaving the Lateran Palace, just after 
signing the treaty on Feb. 11, 1929 


countries, for example, might more read- 
ily find settlement at the Vatican City. 
Such cases, however, not likely to be 
numerous, could, perhaps, as easily be 
handled through special agents, as in the 
settlement of the friars’ land problem of 
the Philippines. Yet in diplomacy the 
knowledge acquired and the relationships 
formed through uninterrupted represen- 
tation have their advantages. 

Another possibility would be to have 
the United States Minister to the King- 
dom of Italy accredited also to the Vati- 
can City. There is little likelihood that 
antagonistic problems would arise to 
make such a joint mission embarrassing. 
In such an arrangement, the American 
Minister would also be in a favorable 
position to offer mediation in any dis- 
cord that might show itself between the 
Italian and Vatican governments. 

The papacy is an ancient fact. Its in- 
fluence cannot be denied. Many of the 
nations are already there represented; 
others will recognize the new status and 


open official relations. Here in this his- 
toric palace, apart from the schemings 
and designs of the political world, much 
may be observed and learned. Is it vain 
to hope that the court of the Prince of 
Peace, if attended by well-disposed repre- 
sentatives of the nations, will eventually 
lend the setting and furnish the inspira- 
tion for the promotion of permanent 
peace? 

In this connection, it would be mere 
speculation to attempt to define the fu- 
ture attitude of the Pope toward the 
League of Nations. A clause in the agree- 
ment, as published, states that “the Vati- 
can wishes to remain extraneous to tem- 
poral competitions between other States 
and from international congresses con- 
vened for the purpose, unless the parties 
in conflict appeal unanimously to its 
mission of peace, and reserving the right, 
in any case, to exercise its moral and 
spiritual power.” Scoffers of the League 
might interpret this as defining that as- 
sembly. Sir Austen Chamberlain is re- 
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ported as saying in Parliament that he 
had “no reason to even suspect the Vati- 
can would apply for membership.” The 
above statement from the treaty may 
reasonably be assumed to express the 
Holy Father’s basis of interest in any 
international congress, viz., the right to 
exercise his moral and spiritual power 
for peace. 


THE CONCORDAT AND CANON LAW 


The concordat, which forms the second 
part of the settlement, although concern- 
ing only the contracting parties and 
therefore having nothing to do with the 
affairs of other countries, has been the 
subject of general, often erroneous, dis- 
cussion. The reported substitution of 
canon law for civil law has caused much 
apprehension among those outside the 
Church. When the full details of the 
concordat are made public, it will be 
found that this substitution is not so gen- 
eral or disturbing as is feared. Canon 
law, indeed, in some matters, such as 
prescriptions, contracts and adoptions, 
presupposes the existence of civil law 
and accepts the latter’s interpretation 
and disposition of the same. And it must 
always be remembered that Italy is 99 
per cent nominally Catholic, so that the 
changes will mean less than they would 
in a non-Catholic country. It is because 
the nation is Catholic that conflicting 
laws can be brought into harmony with- 
out injury to any one; for, “if both so- 
cieties, Church and State, proceeded in- 
dependently and ignored each other, the 
result would be inevitable conflicts with 
grave detriment to the religious and 
the national conscience of Catholic citi- 
zens.” This so-called invasion of canon 
law is therefore only the agreement of 
these two authorities to “convene in con- 
traverted matters and establish a proce- 
dure satisfactory to both parties in such 
a manner that the possibility of conflict 
be eliminated.” Nor is this a “totally 
new experiment,” as has been stated. 
The Church has for centuries made con- 
cordats for this purpose; and recently, 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The greatest interest, apparently, has 
been shown in the articles respecting 
marriage and education. There would be 








less fear, on the part of non-Catholics, 
of interference by the Church in what is 
termed the freedom of marriage if it 
would be but understood that her laws 
respecting this contract are made solely 
for her own members, and touch others 
only when her children are concerned. So 
it may be stated that the proposed 
change in matrimonial legislation in Italy 
will apply only to marriages contracted 
by Catholics before the pastor; for others 
the law remains unchanged. 

Formerly, in order to establish the va- 
lidity of a marriage, the law demanded a 
civil ceremony. For Catholics who were 
married by the Church, and to whom 
matrimony is a sacrament, this civil cere- 
mony was superfluous, yet necessary in 
order to enjoy the civil rights involved, 
and, particularly, to establish the civil 
legitimacy of the children. This double 
exaction often led to serious wrongs. 
Frequently unscrupulous persons were 
married only by the Church, later aban- 
doning wife and children to remarry be- 
fore the law. The deserted family had 
no redress at law, since the State did not 
recognize the Church ceremony. After 
the usual publication of banns and proper 
registration, the State will now recognize 
the legality of marriages performed by 
the pastor. The civil marriage will stil! 
be valid for non-Catholics. Cases involv- 
ing the nullity and dissolution of the 
marriage bond are logically referred to 
the Church as the competent authority in 
matters affecting the validity of sacra- 
ments; cases of separation which do not 
imply invalidity or permission to remarry, 
properly remain with the civil authority, 
which is better able to settle the legal 
matters, such as guardianships, alimony 
and provisions for the children, which 
are often at issue. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


Under the terms of the concordat the 
teaching of religion becomes compulsory, 
both in the elementary and the secondary 
schools. The Catholic idea of education, 
as is well known, has always conceived 
the development of all the faculties of 
man, so that his moral betterment may 
go hand in hand with his intellectual 
training. In a Catholic country such as 
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Italy, the anti-religious character of the 
school laws was conspicuously out of 
place. Religious instruction was barely 
tolerated in the elementary schools; in 
the secondary schools it was altogether 
excluded. In the scheme of education 
the certificates and academic degrees of 
the public schools only were recognized. 
While the Catholic religion will hence- 


forth be taught in the schools by in- 
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structors selected by the bishops and 
maintained by the State, there will be no 
religious coercion, since pupils who are 
not Catholics will naturally be excused 
from Catholic instruction. 

The concordat also eliminates the for- 
mer conflict over the election of bishops. 
Bishops for Italy were appointed by the 
Church subject to the approval of the 
State. This right of supervision over 
the action of the Pope was based on the 
argument that if the State had to pay 
the salaries of the bishops it should have 
some control over their nominations. But 
the money set aside for this purpose by 
the Law of Guarantees represented but a 
small part of the interest on the confis- 
cated property. This control of episcopal 
nominations is now restricted to the right 
of advancing objection to the appointee 
because of political reason. The State 
thus helps to insure that success and 
fitness in episcopal appointments which * 
the Church so much desires. If a bishop 
should not be desirable to a large per- 
centage of his people because of political 
differences, it would be unreasonable to 
expect him to be an influence for good, 
even in a spiritual sense. It must be re- 
membered, of course, that political alle- 
giance in a country like Italy is quite dif- 
ferent from mere party affiliation in the 
United States. 

The last article in the concordat, as 
published, grants to religious communi- 
ties and other ecclesiastics the right to 
own property. The change in this par- 
ticular will correct the injustice of the 
former law, under which title to prop- 
erty thus owned was obliged to be vested 
in three individuals who alone were held 
by the State to be the lawful owners. 
If one of these three, for example, aban- 
doned his community, he could legally. 
claim one-third of the property. To con- 
tinue the ownership after the death of 
any of the three, it was necessary to de- 
vise the property by will to other mem- 
bers of the community who would thus 
become heirs before the State. The heavy 
taxes levied against inheritances from 
unrelated persons placed an unfair bur- 
den upon the community, which after all 
had gained nothing by the transaction. 
Other matters mentioned in the printed 
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summary of the agreement are so obvious 
as to need no explanation. The press, 
from time to time, has referred unof- 
ficially to still further changes to be ef- 
fected in the social life of the Italian 
people because of the restrictions of 
canon law. Some of these are unimpor- 
tant, even if true. When the full text of 
the concordat is known, it will be found 
to be “a simple collaboration in a Catho- 
lic nation, for the Catholic subjects of 
Italy, in matters of common interest and 





of direct utility to the two societies, ec- 
clesiastical and civil.” 

The agreement is, of course, a com- 
promise. The Holy See has gained its 
freedom and independence, and with it 
the implied admission that the solution of 
1870 was neither equitable nor just, but 
at the sacrifice cf the Eternal City, a 
loss which will sadden the hearts of most 
Catholics. Italy will gain a more cordia! 
sympathy for its government, and a more 
harmonious national life. 


II—A Criticism of the Agreement 
By JOHN HEARLEY 
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SIONER FOR THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION IN ITALY, AND SOMETIME 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THOMAS NELSON PAGE, THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO ROME 


Pope and Mussolini has interna- 

tional implications which are puz- 
zling and even disturbing to the Chancel- 
leries of both the Old World and the 
New. Has His Holiness become an aid to 
the Fascist Government? Has Mussolini 
spectacularly placed papal influence be- 
hind Fascism for the furtherance of his 
own ambitions, or, religiously speaking, 
“for the greater honor and glory of 
God?” Such questions as these are being 
pondered by non-Italian diplomatists, 
everywhere. No matter what answers 
the fall and turn of events may give 
them, this is certain: the Papacy and 
Italy have turned a fresh page and are 
writing significant and probably world- 
affecting history. 

To understand the present agreement 
between Italy and the Pope, we must go 
back to Italy’s Risorgimento of the 1860s, 
which resulted in the loss of the actual 
temporal sovereignty of the Papacy. 
Italian unification was accomplished 
over the prostrate body of old Austria. 
The protest of the post-1870 Popes 
against the Italian Law of Guarantees 
prevented complete and harmonious Ital- 
ian unity. This formal papal objection 
worked to the benefit of Austria, long 
pontifically regarded as the protector 
of the Holy See. The Austrian Emperor, 


"Te recent alliance between the 


as King of Hungary, was known to the 
Vatican as “His Apostolic Majesty.” 
Pius X abolished the exclusive Austrian 
veto power over the Conclave’s selection 
for the chair of Peter. This Pope-given 
right had been exercised by Austria to 
the undoing of Rampolla’s election as 
Pope. Cardinal Rampolla had been Sec- 
retary of State to Leo XIII, and favored 
a political bloc of France, Portugal, 
Spain and Italy as a Latin balance or 
counterbalance in Europe. 

With Austria dismembered by the 
World War the Papacy looked to the 
forming League of Nations for interna- 
tional protection. In this connection a 
page from the book of secret diplomacy 
is publicly revealed for the first time. 
Pius XI, indeed, was not the initial post- 
1870 Pontiff to move for the solution of 
the Roman problem. The desire for 
actual temporal sovereignty also pos- 
sessed the mind of the war-time Pope, 
Benedict XV. Few are aware that the 
latter tried and failed to lay his case 
before President Wilson, Colonel House, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George at the 
Peace Conference. For this purpose His 
Holiness sent an informal and confiden- 
tial mission to Paris some time after the 
armistice was signed. This mission was 
headed by Mgr. Bonaventure Cerretti, 
then papal Secretary of State for ex- 
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traordinary ecclesiastical affairs. His 
secretary was the Rev. Roderick Mc- 
Eachen, D. D., who at the time was on 
leave of absence from his professional 
duties in the Catholic University at 
Washington. Dr. McEachen was the first 
American ever appointed to an important 
diplomatic post by the Papacy. He wrote 
the voluminous report on the mission’s 
futile siege of Paris. 

Benedict XV not only wished a place in 
the League of Nations, but he also 
wished the Allies to influence or force 
Italy toward a settlement of the Roman 
question. His diplomatic representative 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to establish 
the contention that the issue between the 
Vatican and Italy was an international 
concern. Non-Italian officials, however, 
made it clear that their respective gov- 
ernments viewed the problem as a local 
question, and not as an international 
affair. Some of these, as the report 
goes, suggested to Mgr. Cerretti that he 
see Orlando, who at the moment was 
leading the Italian delegation. The papal 
emissary did so, but nothing of perma- 
nent importance was achieved. 

Thus, the present Pontiff began only 
where his predecessors left off. The 
former’s activity took merely a different 
direction. The program of Pius does 
not coincide at all points with the pro- 
gram of Benedict. Some time before 
Mer. Cerretti’s departure from the Vati- 
can for Paris, the writer received, un- 
officially, the outline of the Benedictine 
answer to the Roman question. At that 
period, I had been detached from the 
American Embassy at Rome, where I 
had been helping Ambassador Thomas 
Nelson Page, and was serving as Acting 
Commissioner for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information in Italy. Unlike the pres- 
ent pact of Pius XI, this document, ob- 
tained through the American Seminary 
on the Via dell’Umilta, pressed for the 
out-and-out internationalization of the 
proposed treaty with Italy. 

The informal State paper came to me, 
specifically, through Mer. Tedeschini, 
Cardinal Gasparri’s war-time assistant 
papal Secretary of State. I dispatched 
it immediately to American representa- 
tives at Paris. Mgr. Charles O’Hearn, 
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rector of the American Seminary, acted 
as the agent between the papal Secretary 
of State’s office and myself. That in- 
strument, like the recent pontifical agree- 
ment, abandoned all claim to the former 
States of the Church as well as to the 
present City of Rome. A territorial cor- 
ridor to the sea was mentioned, but not 
exacted. The willingness to be satisfied 
with the absolute ownership of the 
Lateran, the papal villa at Castel Gon- 
Golfo, and a parcel of land about the 
Vatican corresponding in general to the 
Leonine City, was indicated. Incidental- 
ly, in the Benedictine solution of Italy’s 
Church-and-State problem there was no 
open attempt to make Canon law the 
legalized rule of life for civil Italy. Cer- 
tain educational and moral reforms, for 
the most part granted long since by the 
Duce, were, it is true, demanded. There 
was, however, the Benedictine claim that 
any pontifical pact with Italy should 
have the guarantee of all the nations of 
the world. 


WHY THE PAPACY TURNED TO ITALY 


Will the course theoretically charted 
for that earlier proposal be the course 
followed by the existing treaty? Knowl- 
edge of the execution of the alliance be- 
tween Italy’s Church and State govern- 
ments was to be communicated to all for- 
eign offices, including our own Depart- 
ment of State, both by papal and Italian 
officialdom. This technique would be 
nothing but the usual diplomatic prac- 
tice, and in form at no essential variance 
with the protocol. The communication’s 
receipt could be acknowledged by these 
several foreign offices. Such acknowl- 
edgement in the language of Benedict’s 
diplomacy might be interpreted as a 
world-wide recognition of the treaty and 
the international nature of the Vatican. 
In this way Italian sensitiveness, it was 
believed, could be left unhurt. Pius and 
Mussolini conducted their negotiations 
on the platform that the existing prob- 
lem was not’ international, but a local 
and Italian one. 

Refused by the Peace Conference and 
the League of Nations alike, and with 
an Austria impotent, the Papacy had 
only one other recourse. That recourse 
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was Italy. There was as much logic as 
irony in the approach. Notwithstanding 
the fact that Mussolini for diplomatic 
reasons has thrown an occasional barrier 
across the road, he has for the past six 
years been making the way straight and 
easy of passage by the Pope. The 
Duce’s Socialist marriage was regulated 
with benefit of Catholic clergy soon after 
his march on Rome. He presently cen- 
sured Italy’s pornographic literature 
and photographs; proscribed night clubs 
and did away with tenderloins; silenced 
the anti-clerical group and destroyed its 
press; abolished Latin Rite Masonry, 
and restored the crucifix and Catholic 
instruction to the public schools. During 
June, 1921, even before the triumphant 
Fascist entry into the city of the Popes 
and the Caesars, Mussolini had advised 
His Holiness during a Parliamentary 
speech in the acoustical Camera: 

I maintain that the Imperial and Latin 
tradition of Rome is represented today 
by Catholicism. If, as Mommsen said 
thirty years ago, one could not stay in 
Rome without being impressed by the 
idea of universality, I both think and 
maintain that the only universal idea at 
Rome today is that which radiates from 
the Vatican. I am very disturbed when 
I see national churches formed, because 
I think of the millions and millions of 
men who will no longer look toward Italy 
and Rome. For this reason I advance 
this hypothesis, that if the Vatican 
should definitely renounce its temporal 
ambitions, and I think it is already on 
the road—Italy ought to furnish it with 
the necessary material help for the 
schools, churches, hospitals and so forth, 
that a temporal power has at its disposal. 
Because the increase of Catholicism in 
the world, the addition of four hundred 
millions of men who from all quarters 
of the globe look towards Rome, is a 
source of pride and special interest to 
Italians. 


MUSSOLINI’S WORLD-EMBRACING PLANS 


Since then, Mussolini has also charac- 
terized Fascism as a politico-social phi- 
losophy, not a mere local government; a 
universal movement, not a fixed and un- 
inspiring Italian nationalism. He has, 
moreover, ringed the world with foreign 
Fascist associations, which labor among 
his co-nationals and the Italian born 
citizens of other countries. The Italian 


secretary general of these associations 
sits in Rome at the right hand of the 
This official is Mussolini’s con- 


Duce. 








tact man with the outside and world- 
embracing Fascist cause. The secretary 
general’s duties are numerous and im- 
portant. One of his representatives, 
named Commissioner by the Duce, ar- 
rived in New York during mid-February 
to investigate and supervise the Italo- 
American press. This secretary general 
keeps a finger on the pulse of such mixed 
foreign groups as New York’s Italo- 
American Society, which has an Amer- 
ican, as well as an Italian-born member- 
ship. Nor does he keep his hand away 
from the Fascist League of North Amer- 
ica, and Count Thaon di Revel, who was 
sent from Italy to become the League’s 
president. The colleges and universities 
in the United States seem generally so 
controlled by this ramified Fascist circle 
that to such prominent Italian educators 
as Professor Gaetano Salvemini, an anti- 
Fascist exile, they have closed their ros- 
trums and forums. 


Mussolini’s endeavors for Italy’s unifi- 
cation, which have been compared to 
the efforts of Louis XIV to unite the 
French of his day, culminated in his his- 
toric treaty with Pius. Essentially speak- 
ing, this article does not consider the 
Concordat. That document is a peculiar 
undertaking between Italy and the Pa- 
pacy; a purely local business, until 
proven otherwise by its full and still 
unpublished text. The treaty to which 
the Papal Secretary of State and the 
Duce affixed their signatures is dif- 
ferent. Admittedly, events must deter- 
mine the treaty’s general international 
consequences. On this account, the na- 
tions of the earth outside of Italy, or at 
least their Chancelleries, are awaiting 
watchfully the consummation of the 
Papacy’s compact with Fascism. Who, 
foreign diplomatists are asking, will 
prove the dominating figure? 

But one extraordinary result of that 
union can be immediately cited, and, 
in view of Mussolini’s ambitions, many 
an arresting and meaningful question 
can be posed. An outstanding and cer- 
tain effect is this: the agreement, 
creating, as it does actual temporal 
sovereignty for the Popes, makes it jurid- 
ically impossible for an American citi- 
zen of Catholic faith ever to become the 
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supreme head of his Church. Given our 
jurisprudence and our tradition, an 
“American” Pope would be quite as anom- 
alous as an “American” King of Eng- 
land. As Pontifex Maximus the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church has now 
become an actual temporal ruler, and as 
such is a citizen of no State, of no coun- 
try. Such a status for an American con- 
tradicts both the letter and spirit of our 
Constitution and laws. The unlegalistic 
objection, that any newly elected Pope 
would become a citizen of the Papal 
State, or of “the Vatican City,’ makes 
no essential change in the argument. The 
anti-democratic conclusion always re- 
mains: under existing conditions, no 
American Catholic, no priest, or bishop 
or cardinal, is juridically eligible for 
advancement to the papal throne. 


MANY COMPLEX PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The new Papal State will have not only 
its own citizens, but its own stamps, 
coinage, wireless and railroad station. 
In these peculiar possessions, all of 
which are common to civil sovereignties, 
are a hundred and one international im- 
plications. They involve, or would seem 
to involve, postal and financial relations 
not only with the United States, but also 
with other foreign countries. From this 
fact flows a stream of questions which 
our government will have to answer, 
sooner or later: passport questions, quota 
questions, possibly naturalization ques- 
tions. Will coin of the papal realm be 
internationally recognized? What luck 
would a citizen of the Vatican City have 
in’ an attempt to exchange his papal 
scudi for American dollars in a New 
York bank? 

For some time Mussolini has been re- 
vealing clearly the diplomatic directives 
of his foreign policy. Opposed to any 
growing Yugoslavia, and envious of the 
Eastern Adriatic littoral, he has publicly 
expressed and assumed the most friendly 
relations with Hungary. By these tactics 
the French claim, and many others be- 
lieve, that the Duce conspires against 
the stabilization of Central Europe. 
Mussolini’s Hungarian overtures like- 
wise tend to keep the Czechoslovaks and 
Poles in turmoil, and militate against 
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such fruits of the allied victory as the 
security of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
His diplomacy is simultaneously an- 
tagonistic to the Anschluss (projected 
union between Germany and Austria), 
which would bring a reformed Austria 
into a new German State, and give 
Italy and Germany a common border. 
Mussolini’s exertions to gain the domina- 
tion of the Balkans long ago brought 
him afoul of the Quai d’Orsai. Feeling, 
like many Italians, that Italy had missed 
an opportunity in the past, he acted, also, 
as if he were casting a covetous eye on 
Tunis. Hoping to distract France and 
concern her elsewhere, the Duce sent 
General Ricciotto Garibaldi into Spain to 
stir up Spanish animosity against the 
French. Briand later proved Garibaldi 
a paid agent of Fascism, and a Musso- 
linian spy, in spite of Garibaldi’s asso- 
ciation and work with the Italian anti- 
Fascist group in Paris. Mussolini’s 
manoeuvres, however, won Italy special 
and preferential treatment in Tunis 
which, dreaming Fascists muse, would 
make the natural cornerstone of the fu- 
ture Italy’s colonial empire in Africa. 
In view of these diplomatic signals of 
the Duce, the international policy of the 
Pope will now be a matter of absorbing 
interest. To all outward appearances 
the Church and State of Italy have 
merged. Does this mean that the Papacy 
will follow Fascism in its Balkan and 
Hungarian adventures, and anti-French 
and anti-Yugoslav intrigues? If so, will 
His Holiness or the Catholic Duce seek 
to influence the Catholic groups in Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and France against the civil interests of 
their respective countries? If such an 
attempt be made, and these foreign Cath- 
olics show themselves to be more patri- 
otic than religious, what then? The 
Italo-Vatican treaty and the Concordat 
undoubtedly give Mussolini’s foreign pro- 
paganda a new point of departure. Fas- 
cism has suddenly taken on a Catholic 
significance, which it never had before. 
If Mussolini’s outside propagandists 
preach a new political gospel, what effect 
will it have on Italians abroad and for- 
eign Catholics generally? Will they be 
unsusceptible to such an odor of sanctity? 
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One’s mental machine whirls before the 
possibilities in Italy’s union of Church 
and State. 

Certainly, His Royal Holiness in re- 
cent months has been loud in praise of 
the Duce and Fascism. After that his- 
tory-breaking and history-making epi- 
sode in the Lateran, did he not refer to 
Mussolini as the “man sent by God”? In 
dignifying him and eulogizing his auto- 
cratic and one-party government, did 
not Pius XI realize that he struck at 
the democratic principle of popular sov- 
ereignty and the fundamental civil lib- 
erties of free speech, free press and free 
assembly? If there be any logic in ac- 
tion, the Pope is cor.mitted to the Fascist 
program, and Italy’s Fascists are com- 
mitted to the Pope. 


Duce’s ATTACKS ON AMERICA 


Americans have sufficient reason to 
pose such questions, and to seek informa- 
tion. Months before the 1922 march on 
Rome, when Mussolini was originating 
the program of Fascism and giving it 
direction, he made Uncle Sam his laugh- 
ing stock and target. The United States 
was seen as a materialistic Frankenstein 
monster, that had to be destroyed for 
fear that it might not destroy itself. 
This colossal automaton flung a baleful 
shadow across the world, and the Duce 
thought that it would blight European 
thought unless Europe interfered. He 
saw, or pretended to see, the iron prongs 
of the American machine growing like 
ugly dragon’s teeth in the soil, which tra- 
ditionally produced an Old World spirit 
and a Latin culture. Rome falling be- 
fore his peaceful revolution, he envi- 
sioned, as his utterances then indicated 
and present events show, pontifical coop- 
eration in his tremendous enterprise. 
“Universal man versus the American 
machine,” was his battle cry. The mote 
in his own eye blinded him to those other 
machines, political, social and religious, 
which disturb and shake the Old World. 
Given his Ancient Roman complex, the 
Duce’s dominating obsession was to pit 
Fascism against Democracy and other 
governmental forms in a world-wide con- 
test, aiming at the survival of the fittest. 

Mussolini was convinced that the his- 


toric source of universal culture was 
destined to change from the Old World 
to the New, unless the Europeans took 
up spiritual arms against “American 
materialism.” Besides, he viewed the 
focus of international trade as swinging 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
unless the European nations awoke and 
somehow stopped it. The Duce of that 
day predicted a Nippo-American war for 
commercial supremacy on the Pacific. In 
his early Fascist days he went out of his 
way to be cordial to Japan. Needing 
and receiving American money to cement 
his Fascist house, the Duce has long 
since muted such anti-American music. 
But even now the barb occasionally pene- 
trates the camouflaged wire. As late as 
June 6, 1928, in his speech on foreign 
relations before the Italian Senate, Mus- 
solini declared: 

In North America there is an impor- 
tant State stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, with 120,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, with unbounded wealth, with a 
gigantic capacity for work, and with 
exceptional technical and scientific pro- 
gressiveness—the United States. 

The republic of the Star Spangled 
Banner has, since the war, played a very 
great if not preponderant roéle in world 
history. The financial centre of the world 
has shifted from Europe to America. The 
United States has credits aggregating 
$12,000,000,000 in all countries of the 
world, especially Europe. American ini- 
tiative seems determined to conquer 
Europe. 

Study this phenomenon, about which 
numerous books have been written. It 
would take me too far. Besides, the phe- 
nomenon is taking place before our eyes 
in many different forms, ranging from 
philanthropy to farming, and from 
science to industry. Jt is impossible to 
foresee to what point the bow of Amer- 
ican desire for power will be bent or 
what resistance it may encounter. 

Previously the Duce had publicly fore- 
seen another war by 1935, and had de- 
manded Italy’s preparedness. He had 
called for an army of 5,000,000 men, 
and a fleet of planes which would hide 
the clouds. In the camera of his pro- 
phetic eye what nation’s picture was im- 
pressed upon the film? 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Our Catholic neighbors in Latin Amer- 
ica and the Monroe Doctrine make the 
international implications of the Fascist- 
Papal treaty of tremendous moment to 
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the United States. How would Mexico 
and the Catholic countries of Central. 
and South America react to any anti- 
Washington diplomacy or enterprise on 
Mussolini’s part? Italy, it must also be 
remembered, has a large immigrant 
scattering of subjects and native-born 
through Latin America. These would be 
the immediate target of any overt propa- 
ganda of Fascism against us. In fact 
the Fascist movement is already well 
organized and flourishing in a number 
of Central and South American coun- 
tries. The situation in North and South 
America is made more complicated and 
menacing by the fact that Italy has al- 
ways refused to recognize any foreign 
naturalization of her native born. Leo 
XIII was the last papal mediator between 
nations. During his reign he acted as 
negotiator between two South American 
countries. One Catholic historian sees 
the probability of the Pope now acting 
in similar international disputes. If he 
does so act, will he not be conflicting, 
or, at any rate, competing with the 
League of Nations? The press has just 
reported that a Yugoslav priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church has been ap- 
pointed as the first foreign Minister to 
the new court of the Pope. His accept- 
ance by the Papacy elicits the query: 
Will the modern world see a species of 
Catholic League of Nations? 
Italy and Mussolini have never been en- 
thusiastic about the league headquartered 
at Geneva. 

Pius XI and other popes before him 
claimed that as spiritual rulers of the 
Catholic world they were unjustly re- 
stricted in universal action by Italy’s 
Law of Guarantees. Let us take the 
World War as a test, and examine cer- 
tain salient facts. In the midst of that 
struggle, Benedict XV was elected to 
the Papacy by cardinals of allied and 
enemy countries alike. All these safely 
entered and safely left Italy. Italy her- 
self was engaged in war when Benedict’s 
first consistory was held in peace and 
security. The attending crowds spoke 
freely in German, as well as in Italian, 
French and English. There was no dem- 
onstration of any kind against the Ger- 
man cardinal, Hartmann. “But if proof 
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were needed of the freedom of the 
Papacy,” writes the late Gino Speranza 
in a wartime Outlook, “it seems to me 
it would be found in the fact that Bene- 
dict XV, in the midst of a tremendous 
world conflict, and while Italy was un- 
der the fearful strain and tension of its 
greatest war, was able and did solemnly 
and officially speak against the very 
State which he alleges has deprived him 
of his freedom as head of Catholicism.” 

The Italian Government denied the 
papal charge that diplomatic officials 
representing enemy countries at the 
Holy See had been forced to leave Rome. 
The government contended that these 
representatives had left of their own vo- 
lition, and were shown official courtesy 
and popular respect on the way out. 
Moreover, any postal, telegraph or rail- 
road delay in papal communications was 
a natural consequence of war, Italian 
officialdom attested. On the other hand,: 
the government had its own list of com- 
plaints against the Pope, not the least 
of which was the case of Mgr. Gerlach. 
He was a German and attached to 
the Vatican staff. The Italian Intelli- 
gence had him listed as a German finan- 
cial agent, interested in the pro-German 
possibilities of several newspapers in 
Italy. Ambassador Page once pointed 
out to the writer some letters in his 
private file, and said that they incrimi- 
nated Gerlach. The Italian bill of par- 
ticulars against the Pope also charged 
certain of the Vatican’s Swiss Guards 
with pro-German activities. Many of 
these guards were then, and many are 
now of German blood. 

Treaties sometimes turn into scraps of 
paper. The next Italian Government, 
especially should it be anti-Fascist, could 
repudiate the agreement of this one. In 
fact, Nitti, former Italian Minister, from 
his Paris exile journalistically counseled 
Pius against treating with the Duce. 
Nitti declared that Fascism was a tem- 
porary phenomenon, and that no pact 
made with it could have real force or 
permanent value.. On this point Mr. 
Speranza’s possibly prophetic Outlook 
article dwells thus: 

If the Papacy fears that the solemn 


pledge of the Italian nation, made after 
long discussion in times of peace, might 
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be violated, how can it feel any surer 
that the Italian nation at. war, unham- 
pered by any legal restraint on its sov- 
ereignty, might not invade the Papal 
State? Does not an unbroken line of 
precedents demonstrate clearly that when 
the Papacy held temporal power it was 
constantly subject to the violation and 
invasion of its temporal territory? What 
would be the difference in permanency 
or safety for the Papacy between an Act 
of Parliament of the Italian people, such 
as the Law of Guarantees, and a treaty 
or convention between the King of Italy 
and the Pope-Sovereign of Rome? 

AMERICAN MINISTER TO THE VATICAN 


POSSIBLE 


One thing more. Should the United 
States send a Minister to the papal 
court? The Catholic News of New York 
in a recent issue puts the question, and 
by indirection answers it affirmatively. 
Other American Catholic writers have 
taken a similar viewpoint in other or- 
gans. The Catholic News admits that 
the problem will be something of a di- 
lemma for President Hoover. The United 
States, it is true, had Ministerial repre- 
sentatives at pre-’70 papal courts. At 
such times the States of the Church 
were of considerable extent, and we had 
“commercial interests at stake.” In our 
Civil War period, when England and 
much of Europe favored the cause of 
the South, Washington felt the need of 
diplomatic contact with the Papacy, and 
through it with the Catholic world. Ex- 
ternal conditions have changed consider- 
ably since that epoch. In 1870 the Oecu- 
menical Council officially proclaimed the 
doctrine of infallibility in matters of 
faith and morals. The United States has 
never had an accredited Minister at the 
court of a sovereign claiming infalli- 









bility of any kind. Did the November 
voters register the hope that it never 
would have such representation? Does 
the naive suggestion that an American 
Minister at the court of the Pope might 
at times be a pacifier between Italy and 
the Papacy imply that there are apples 
of discord hidden in the tree of the Con- 
cordat? Besides, the Papacy would re- 
turn a papal nuncio to Washington who, 
at the worst, might be the victim or the 
master of the Italian Ambassador there, 
and, at the least, his collaborator. 

The Curial government of the Church 
does not contain a single Cardinal-repre- 
sentative of American Catholicism. Its 
racial majority is Italian. In fact, the 
Italian Cardinals since 1870 have always 
had the controlling vote in any conclave. 
The outside Catholic world was told that 
“the delicate situation existing between 
Church and State in Italy” made neces- 
sary this preponderating Italian member- 
ship. Now that this “delicate situation” 
is a thing of the past, one wonders 
whether the College of Cardinals will 
be democratized. Will the Catholic 
masses of the various nations be given 
proportionate representation in that Col- 
lege and Curia, and so make practically 
possible the election of a foreign Pope? 
Or will this Italian majority, represent- 
ing Italy’s comparative handful of Cath- 
olics, continue to speak in the Curia and 
in the Papacy for the Universal Church? 
The answers to these questions will go 
far toward revealing whether the Pope 
or the Duce was the dominant figure in 
the recent pact between the Church and 
State in Italy. 
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Problems of American 





Investments Abroad 
By LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 


FORMERLY COMMERCIAL ATTACHE OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
STATIONED AT VARIOUS EUROPEAN POSTS; BUSINESS SPECIALIST, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


OW have we been investing? Has 
H it been after a cautious analysis 

of the effect on our national wel- 
fare and the welfare of the rest of the 
world? Or has it been an inevitable 
shift in our destiny? 

Why has the outside world been bor- 
rowing from us? Along what lines have 
our dollars gone abroad, for what pur- 
poses and to what regions? This is a 
very difficult question to answer, even 
approximately. But in a broad general 
way it may be said that foreigners have 
been borrowing money in the United 
States for one of two reasons: (1) To 
stabilize their exchanges, to provide 
metal reserves in their banks, or for 
other purely official financial purposes, 
and (2) to develop and exploit their 
natural resources and promote their in- 
dustrial development. Some of the loans 
to governments, it is true, have been af- 
terward applied to enterprises of eco- 
nomic development. It has not always 
been easy, however, to follow them in 
their wanderings. 

Leaving out of the reckoning the ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 of war and 
post-war loans owing to our government 
by foreign governments, we are still a 
creditor nation. Our people have been 
investing vast sums in foreign securities 
and properties on private account. It 
is impossible to determine to what ex- 
tent this capital has gone into economic 
development, and in what direction, We 
can, however, make a general statement 
regarding the totals, with an indication 
of the geographical distribution. Ac- 
cording to the latest issue of the com- 
pilation which the Department of Com- 
merce brings out every year,! private 





1The Balance of International Payments 
of the United States in_1927, by Ray Hall, 
Assistant Chief of the Finance and Invest- 
ment Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commezxce. 





American long-term investments abroad, 
excluding those in our overseas posses- 
sions, at the end of the year 1927 were 
(in round millions of dollars): 





EDs AMSG. csi cdixesicedasncces $4,800 
RRRONE a. 50:2 rsibvassid ade Hate naaer sane’ 3,500 
Canada and Newfoundland ....... 3,300 
Asia, Australia and the rest of the 
WIG 6 son cveseaececakedoareren 1,000 
RUNGE oc cdintscewtuw ative $12,600 


Nearly half of this total comprises our 
direct investments in mining, petroleum, 
plantations, railway, industrial, merchan- 
dising and other enterprises owned and 
operated by American companies, firms 
and so forth in foreign countries. 

This figure of between twelve and 
thirteen billion dollars, moreover, in- 
cludes government obligations and those 
guaranteed by governments which, in 
turn, comprise a large volume of loan 
transactions (mentioned above) entered 
into by industrial enterprises owned by 
government or otherwise on their own 
account, and included here because of 
government guarantees and_ security. 
For example, take the Canadian and 
French railway loans. 

Apropos of Mr. Hoover’s South Ameri- 
can tour, it is pertinent to recall the fact 
that while, before the Great War, Europe 
furnished most of South America’s for- 
eign capital, the tables are now turned. 
Before 1914, our foreign investments 
were made, for the most part, nearer 
home—chiefly in Mexico, Canada and 
Cuba. British holdings in Brazil alone, 
on the eve of the war, were estimated 
at $1,100,000,000, and, in the rest of 
South America, at $2,300,000,000. Inthe 
three years from 1910 to 1913, British 
investments in South America increased 
by almost $890,000,000, showing the 
rapid rate at which British capital was 
flowing into the Southern Continent. 
French, German, Dutch and Belgian in- 
vestments were also increasing. 
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As was to have been expected, with 
the outbreak of the war the flow of 
European capital ceased. This caused a 
period of retrenchment and hard times 
in the Southern republics, followed by 
an effort to attract capital from the 
United States. This effort was success- 
ful, and it has continued since the close 
of the war. In 1926 alone (according 
to the Investment Bankers’ Association) 
American advances to South America 
totaled $508,000,000. In short, the United 
States has become the chief source of 
financial aid both to South American 
governments and their agencies and to 
South American industry. 

As shown by the first table given 
above, our private long-term investments 
in all Latin America at the close of 1927 
total some $4,800,000,000 (estimates vary 
between $4,400,000,000 and $5,300,000,- 
000). The amount of American capital 
invested in the different countries, at the 
beginning of 1928 as compared with 1912, 
has been estimated as follows: 


1912* 1928* 
Argentina $40,000,000 $488,000,000 
BONVIA «060.5. 10,000,000 90,000,000 
BONED ita c owis'e 50,000,000 400,000,000 


Central Ameri- 
ca and Pana- 


| RE ee 40,000,000 225,000,000 
PEMD. 5 <isicich apie 15,000,000 500,000,000 
Colombia. ..... 2,000,000 212,000,000 
LS errr 220,000,000 1,325,000,000 
Eucuador ..... 10,000,000 25,000,000 
The Guianas.. 5,000,000 7,500,000 
Haiti and Do- 

Minican Re- 

public ....... 7,500,000 55,000,000 
MEEKICO . acess 800,000,000 1,195,000,000 
Paraguay ..... 7 17,500,000 
Ne. hos a bods 35,000,000 170,000,000 
Uruguay ...... 5,000,000 80,000,000 
Venezuela 3,000,000 125,000,000 

TOtel «.isces $1,242,500,000 $4,915,000,000 


*The figures for 1912 are supplied by Mr. 
John Ball Osborne in the North American 
Review for May, 1912; those for 1928 are on 
the authority of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

+The figures for 1912 for Paraguay are not 
definitely known, but the New York Times, 
in a recent compilation, puts them at 
$1,000,000. 


INVESTMENT CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 

Before the great war the bulk of 
American capital placed abroad was in 
private or direct investment, in indus- 
trial branch plants in Canada and Eu- 
rope, in mining developments in Mexico, 
Chile and Peru, in oil production in Mex- 





ico, in sugar properties in Cuba and fruit 
plantations in Central America and dis- 
tribution facilities in Europe and the 
Far East. This financing was done 
largely by strong groups rather than 
through the offering of securities to the 
general public. 

Since the war, on the other hand, the 
bulk of our money has been loaned to 
governmental agencies with less than a 
third in productive economic enterprises. 
In the development of foreign financial 
institutions, also, to which reference has 
already been made, American capital has 
played an important part, largely in 
banking and currency development. 
There is today half a billion dollars in 
these financial institutions abroad, and 
the American capital being sent abroad 
for currency stabilization is very large. 
The credits we arranged for this stabili- 
zation were, in most cases, scarcely 
drawn upon. In amounts they far ex- 
ceeded the loans, the primary object of 
which was this currency stabilization. Is 
this tendency continuing? The figures 
for 1927 would seem to indicate that a 
shift is at hand. In that year (when we 
placed abroad more than $2,000,000,000) 
we did invest more in foreign corporate 
issues than in foreign administrative 
agencies. Only one and three-eighths 
billions was in publicly offered loans. 
The net export of American capital in 
1927 was only 671 million dollars. 

During the fourteen years between 
Jan. 1, 1914, and Jan. 1, 1928, approxi- 
mately three and three-quarter billions 
of American dollars went abroad into 
foreign corporate enterprises. These 
were emigrant, not remittance, dollars. 
Today every person in the United States 
has a stake of nearly $120 in these loans, 
as compared with about $20 in 1914. So 
there has been a sixfold expansion, per 
capita, within this short period—cer- 
tainly an extraordinary advance. Not 
all the total investments outstanding at 
the end of 1927, say, twelve to thirteen 
billions, were made during the period 
1914-27. We had foreign interests of 
about two and a half billions at the be- 
ginning of this period. 

Often there was a dearth of domestic 
credit in the older Continent, and several 
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European governments (notably that of 
Germany) borrowed billions of foreign 
gold and kept them abroad because in 
that way home credit could be strength- 
ened. We Americans made it easy for 
these nations of Europe to borrow from 
us, not only because of their need, but 
because of our own abundance. 

Today there is a new tendency becom- 
ing discernible in the situation—the ten- 
dency to finance foreign undertakings 
under American control. These enter- 
prises and undertakings are all over the 
world. Moreover, they not only make 
use of American finance, but as well of 
American expert technical skill. 

Moreove , we have been developed in 
the line of what is called business diplo- 
macy—and business diplomacy of a high 
order is requisite for the safeguarding 
of large investments anywhere, especially 
in the newer countries, the laws and 
customs of which often differ very radi- 
cally from our own. 

The Finance and Investment Division 
of the Department of Commerce gives 
the following table? of foreign corporate 
securities, roughly classified by indus- 
tries, offered to the investing public in 
the United States during the fourteen- 
year period 1914 to 1928: 


Par Value. 
PUDHO (CIOS: cic de ds cess $722,925,000 
WRSIIWAUE 65.5565 och cece ewes 720,114,750 
Banking and credit com- 

DUNC. oc Saicesdcssckcwnwws 492,729,075 
Sugar companies ... 1.2666. 347,673,990 
Paper companies ........... 346,769,450 
Mining companies .......... 239 425,500 
Oil COMPANies. ...5...ciecese 175,524,745 
Iron and steel industry..... 135,930,000 
Steamship companies ...... 82,595,000 
Chemical companies ....... 70,965,500 
Mateh. industry ....sc<.sses 70,105,350 
Miscellaneous inenutastonbins 

(rubber, textiles, lumber, 

dairy, cement and glass). 69,217,649 
Industrial machinery ....... 63,340,000 
Harbors and docks ......... 28,225,000 
Automobile companies ..... 20,750,000 
Tobacco companies ........ 20,073,650 
Churches and schools ...... 16,410,000 
Fruit companies ........... 15,092,500 
Chain and department stores 14,033,750 
Cable companies ........... 12,557,000 
Amusement and motion pic- 

ture companies ........... 7,320,000 
Hotel companies ........... 6,290,000 
Realty companies .......... 4,120,000 
Grain and elevator companies 2,470,000 
Trading companies ......... 2,150,000 
MISCEHANCOUS 6k cesieccccwcc 26,500,000 

WROOES: Sold esau eee wan $3,713,307,909 





?Reported by Wendell E. Thorne in Com- 
merce Reports for Oct. 1, 1928. 
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An analysis of the kind of enterprises 
in which Americans prefer to invest 
shows an increasing number of public 
utilities. Companies of the old world— 
and the newer, as well—interested in 
public utilities, have been heavy borrow- 
ers in the United States. Canadian hydro- 
electric companies have been most eager 
to borrow. In those fourteen years 
(from Jan. 1, 1914, to Jan. 1, 1928) the 
total American capital invested in utili- 
ties in Europe was, in round figures, 
$290,000,000, of which $149,000,000 went 
to Germany, $78,000,000 to Italy, and 
$25,000,000 to Spain. Canada took $191,- 
000,000, Latin America $128,000,000, and 
the Far East $101,000,000. 


VARIETY OF INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 


The emigrant dollar is found literally 
all over the world. It has worked its 
way into a bewilderingly varied industrial 
situation. As a result largely of the’ 
du Ponts and Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, private American investments have 
now entered the chemical combine of 
Europe. Our emigrant dollar is in the 
expanding industrial machinery situation 
of Europe, Australia and Canada, the 
match monopoly of Sweden, the fertilizer 
industry of Norway, and the street rail- 
ways, telephones and telegraphs of 
Spain, Cuba, Mexico and half a dozen 
countries of South America. It is helping 
build better docks and harbors in 
Canada and in Latin America. In vari- 
ous parts of the world (as shown by the 
table given above) it has gone into the 
automobile, fruit, tobacco, rubber, textile, 
lumber, oil, cement, amusement and other 
enterprises. 

American capital and American expert 
skill are conducting oil enterprises and 
concessions in twenty different countries, 
from Venezuela to Argentina. We have 
cement plants in three or four countries, 
notably Canada, Cuba, Uruguay and 
Argentina, and sugar and fruit plants in 
a dozen more, from the Azores, in the 
Atlantic, to the Philippines in the Pacific. 
Americans are carrying on manufactur- 
ing in some twenty-five countries, con- 
structing public works in sixteen others, 
operating railroads and utilities in thirty 
and mining in twenty-five. 
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On Feb. 14, it was announced by Har- 
ley L. Clarke, president of the (Ameri- 
can) Utilities Power and Light Corpora- 
tion, that his group had acquired the 
entire common stock of the Greater Lon- 
don and Counties Trust, Ltd., which con- 
trols the whole of the capital stock of 
seven of the principal British power com- 
panies, and a substantial interest in oth- 
ers, with assets of about $150,000,000. 
This network serves ninety-five com- 
munities, will give the American com- 
pany gross earnings of about $43,000,000, 
and will make it a $400,000,000 industry 
from the standpoint of assets. This is 
the first time that an American company 
has acquired control of British public 
utilities and, according to Mr. Clarke, “is 
probably the most significant tie-up of 
American and British capital since the 
war.” 

The emigrant American dollar is worm- 
ing its way into the domain of romance 
and, shameless thing that it is, making 
economic capital out of sentiment. One 
case is that of the River Shannon, in 
Ireland. That romantic stream now 
means great hydroelectric development, 
to generate power and distribute it 
throughout the territory of that young- 
ster among the world’s political commu- 
nities—the Irish Free State. In 1927 
the Irish Government borrowed $15,000,- 
000 in the American market—the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to this Shannon 
River plan. This will mean mounting 
prosperity—the whir and hum of mills 
and factories—for all parts of Ireland, 
especially for the country districts. 
Nearly $170,000,000 of American money 
has been invested in Poland, which has 
made such progress since its restoration 
to independence in 1919. In 1927 a 
$10,000,000 bond issue of the city of 
Warsaw was sold in the American mar- 
ket. 

Next to Canada, Germany has been 
the largest borrower in the American 
market, having secured perhaps $1,500,- 
000,000 since the war. 

Sometimes the emigrant dollar has 
retained its American citizenship to the 
extent of keeping under home manage- 
ment while it does its work abroad. For 
example, the dollar has gone into for- 
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eign chain and department stores. Some 
800 British drug stores are now owned 
and controlled by the same American 
concern which runs more than 10,000 
such stores in the United States. 

We have altogether invested (includ- 
ing amounts loaned to the Dominion, 
provinces and municipal governments) 
more than $3,000,000,000 in Canada, 
chiefly in enterprises dealing with news- 
print paper, power development, alumi- 
num and motor cars. 

In the first few weeks of 1927 the 
Republic of Greece floated a loan of 
$17,000,000 in the American market, the 
chief beneficiary being the Refugees’ 
Settlement Commission. 


Witt Our ForEIGN LOANS CONTINUE? 


Will this direct aid by our private 
capital to world development go on? 
Probably. Our economic machine—our 
industrial organization—will probably 
continue to be capable of producing as 
much surplus wealth in the future as 
it has in the past. 

It seems certain that we will go on 
expanding our export trade and estab- 
lishing branch factories in all parts of 
the world. Existing and new industries 
may be expected to gain control of for- 
eign properties and to increase their 
supplies of raw materials. Railroad sys- 
tems in the Old World will continue to 
offer tempting opportunities. 

The present rate of investment will 
probably not go on. Loans to Europe 
will naturally decline, but it seems likely 
that American direct investments else- 
where will be maintained. On this point 
it is interesting to note the comment of 
a well-known English financial writer, 
and also the opinion of an eminent Amer- 
ican banker. Sir Josiah Stamp of Lon- 
don, the distinguished financial authority 
and one of the British members of the 
new Committee on Reparations, recently 
expressed the view that unless the rate 
slowed up “before long, American invest- 
ments and participation in German fi- 
nancing would result in the American 
people becoming, to a large extent, own- 
ers of Germany.” On the other hand, in 
an address before the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association at Quebec (on Oct. 14, 
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1926), another financial authority, R. 
C. Leffingwell, said: “It necessarily fol- 
lows that American loans to Europe are 
not likely to be perennial. One by one 
the European countries should, and I 
believe will, complete their own fiscal 
and currency reforms and, having 
achieved sound budgets and sound cur- 
rencies, will cease to borrow at home or 
abroad except for refunding.” 


Our OFFICIAL LOAN POLICY 


There is a wide domain of discussion 
into which a study such as this cannot 
enter. The attitude of the State Depart- 
ment toward investment abroad by pri- 
vate capital, that is to say, our national 
loan policy, in so far as such a policy 
has been formulated officially, is well 
known and generally understood. Al- 
though often rather vague in expres- 
sion, it has, upon several occasions, been 
clearly set forth. The most concrete 
statement of these policies was that of 
Secretary Kellogg, in an address before 
the Council of Foreign Relations (Dec. 
14, 1925), in which he said: 

The object of this [request to bankers 
for information upon proposed foreign 
issues] was that the government might 
state whether it believed certain loans 
were, or were not, in the public interest, 
such as loans for armament, loans to 
countries not making debt settlements 
with the United States, or loans for 
monopolistic purposes. 

The Department has received notice of 
a great many loans to foreign govern- 
ments, municipalities and industries. It 
has objected to loans to countries which 
have not settled their debts to the United 
States, as it believed that it was not in 
the public interest to continue to make 
such loans, and it has objected to certain 
loans for armament and the monopoliza- 
tion of products consumed in the United 
States. The Department has not assumed 
and could not assume to pass upon the 
validity of loans or the security. 

More specifically, Dr. Arthur N. 
Young, Economie Adviser of the State 
Department, speaking before the Confer- 
ence on Foreign Affairs at Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass., on Jan. 15, 
1925, said that the department desired 
that foreign loans should be “produc- 
tive and not, for example, for mili- 
taristic purposes.” The point that the 
government objects to loans which may 
be used for increasing armaments has 
often been made by State Department 
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spokesmen, but no outstanding case, said 
Dr. Young, in which the department has 
vetoed a loan for militaristic purposes 
is publicly known. 

It has been charged from time to time 
that American bankers have some sub- 
rosa assurance from the Department of 
State that loans defaulted will, if neces- 
sary, be collected by force of arms. 
Speaking on this subject recently, Dr. 
Young was even more emphatic. He said: 
“Nothing is further from the truth. No 
such promise has ever been made nor 
can any one cite an instance in which 
the American Government has_ used 
armed force for the purpose of collect- 
ing unpaid bonds held by American 
citizens.” 

Still further, to bring the matter down 
definitely to the economic phase, Mr. 
Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce (ad- 
dressing the Pan-American Conference, 
on May 2, 1927), laid down the principle’ 
that “no nation should itself, or should 
allow its citizens to, loan money to for- 
eign countries unless this money was to 
be devoted to productive enterprises.” 
If this principle could be adopted be- 
tween nations of the world, said Secre- 
tary Hoover, 


that is, if nations would do away with 
the lending of money for the balancing 
of budgets, for purposes of military 
equipment or war purposes, or even for 
that type of public works which does not 
bring some direct or indirect productive 
return, a great number of blessings would 
follow to the entire world. . . . There 
could be no greater single step taken in 
the prevention of war itself. 


MOMENTOUS RESPONSIBILITIES 


Without attempting to discuss the 
politics of the situation, or even to admit 
the possibility of what one writer (Her- 
bert Feis, on “The Export of American 
Capital,” in Foreign Affairs for July, 
1925) calls “the creation of an Amer- 
ican Empire of subordinate States,” we 
may admit that there are prospects that, 
in the future, events arising out of our 
ever-increasing foreign investments will 
present us with decisions involving in- 
ternational peace. 

Whether we like it or not, will this 
situation. compel us to concern ourselves 
with the political affairs of foreign 
peoples? In the past the United States 
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has acquired no “spheres of influence” 
through foreign investments. This fact 
has aided her in no small degree in the 
preservation of friendly relations with 
foreign powers. But there can be no 
doubt that we are going to watch the 
development or recovery of the agricul- 
tural and industrial countries of the 
world with more enthusiasm, and their 
difficulties: with more sympathy and 
knowledge, because we have invested our 
money in them. As long as we are in- 
terested in governments we must be con- 
‘cerned with their political stability. 
Moreover, control of foreign loans in- 
volves a vast power over our general 
national economy, control over our for- 
eign commerce. Foreign loans are a 
medium through which foreigners obtain 
the dollars necessary to pay for American 
goods and services. Such loans are also 
the means of furnishing the dollars to 
repay debts owing to us by “abroad.” 
While the emigrant dollar has some- 
times been rather reckless in its wander- 
ings, it has often used safeguards. The 
American investor usually has been 
merely a creditor, with no say in the 
running of the business. American bank- 
ers often demand that a foreign corpora- 
tion or group desiring to borrow money 
in the United States be listed on the 
official stock exchange list of the coun- 
try in question; otherwise it is regarded 
as unsafe to advance the funds. Listing 
is also regarded as a prerequisite for 
salability. As a matter of fact, however, 
this does not apply to a large part of 
our investments. British, German and 
French investors have, for the most part, 
gone directly into the countries where 
their money was needed and built rail- 
roads and other public utilities. Now 
our investors are beginning to do this. 
It may not be true that, in all cases, 
“trade follows the flag,” but it would 
certainly seem to be the fact that trade 
follows the bond. Contemporary, as well 
as past, history has shown that the na- 
tion which could best back up its great 
contractors in this manner always se- 











cured the greatest number of contracts 
for the benefit of its workers at home. 
It was in this way that England got her 
start as a world trader and for a long 
time maintained it. Britain’s island posi- 
tion spared her from the worst effects 
of the Napoleonic wars. Her rich re- 
sources of coal and iron enabled her to 
take full advantage of the industrial 
revolution. As a result, she has long had 
more surplus capital to invest than her 
rivals. She certainly began with this 
great advantage. : : 
This policy of backing up the home 
contractor also gave future investors a 
definite hold by the management of their 
investment funds and definite means of 
facilitating their trade. © British goods, 
coming into the countries to which Brit- 
ish investors had sent their money, nat- 
urally would be brought in British ships, 
landed on British docks and transported 
by British railroads. And so British 
surpluses abroad have been. a very large 
factor in the winning of foreign trade 
for Britain, besides making such invest- 
ments more secure and more marketable. 
The civilized world today, said Dwight 
W. Morrow, our Ambassador to Mexico, 
is run on the basis of a belief in promises 
—promises to repay, with interest, what 
we borrow. The steady improvement in 
means of communication all over the 
world, the development of the natural 
resources and the unfolding of the nat- 
ural aptitudes of the peoples of the 
globe, and the increase in human needs 
and desires will undoubtedly bring in- 
creasing economic interdependence. We 
cannot, even if we would, isolate our- 
selves economically or financially from 
other people, or ignore the problems 
growing out of our common economic 
interdependence. We shall undoubtedly 
continue to invest our money abroad, 
believing in the ability and good faith 
of the borrowers to protect the principal 
and remit the earnings. Wherever the 
emigrant American dollar goes, it carries 
with it American influence and concern 
—and American responsibility. 
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America’s Naval Challenge 


By GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


URING the debate in the United 
State Senate over the bill author- 


izing the construction of fifteen 
10,000-ton cruisers, recently passed by 
the Congress of the United States, Sena- 
tor Borah, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, made the following 
statement: 


Mr. President, I think we are on the 
eve of a naval race with Great Britain. 
The situation is not dissimilar to the 
situation existing between Germany and 
Great Britain from 1905 to 1914. Of 
course, so far as the governments are 
concerned, there will be, as there always 
is, the assertion of the utmost friendli- 
ness and that there is no intention to 
engage in a naval race. That was true 
with reference to the expressions of the 
governments of Germany and England 
from 1905 to 1914. The fact is, however, 
that we are building a navy looking at 
England, and England is building a navy 
looking at us; and the discussions here 
and the discussions in Great Britain show 
unmistakably that the two governments 
are building with reference to each oth- 
er’s action. 


Senator Walsh of Montana said: 

* * * Tt is perfectly evident that the 
construction of the cruisers contemplated 
by the bill under consideration looks to 
war primarily with Great Britain and 
secondarily with Japan. 


The bill itself contains the following 
provision: 

In the event of an international agree- 
ment, which the President is requested 
to encourage, for the further limitation 
of naval armament, to which the United 
States is signatory, the President is here- 
by authorized and empowered to suspend 
in whole or in part any of the naval con- 
struction under this act. 


Senator Moses, in advocating the pas- 
sage of the measure, said that if the 
construction of the cruisers was author- 
ized and the money appropriated, so 
that the keels might be laid down, the 
United States would be in a much 
stronger position than otherwise in such 
a conference as was contemplated. He 
added: 

We will be in a much stronger position, 
I think, in a conference of that sort, if 
we sit down at the table with a stack 


of blue chips rather than a stack of blue 
prints. 





The burden of the discussion in the 
Senate was that the United States had 
a smaller number of cruisers than Great 
Britain, the extent of the disparity be- 
ing variously represented, and the ac- 
curacy of official reports being serious- 
ly questioned by some of the Senators. 
But, as Senator Borah said: 

The discussion has been over the ques- 
tion, what is the size of England’s navy? 
Parity! The burden of every argument 
about cruisers is this—England has more 
than we have. 

He advocated giving the President 
power to postpone the date of commenc- 
ing the construction of ships, in order 
that an opportunity might be made in 
conference to reach an agreement with 
Great Britain and other nations, not 
only restricting the number of cruisers 
and other auxiliary vessels which might 
be constructed, but also containing an 
agreement respecting the freedom of the 
seas, which he interpreted to mean the 
right of neutral nations to carry on their 
commerce as freely in time of war as 
in time of peace, except when they ac- 
tually carry munitions of war, or when 
they actually seek to break a blockade 
which is sufficient to prevent the pas- 
sage of ships, and not merely a paper 
blockade. So the cruiser bill was passed— 
largely as a threat to England for strate- 
gic purposes in connection with negotia- 
tions over the limits to be placed by 
agreement upon the naval power of the 
respective governments. 

The enactment of the cruiser bill is 
the latest step in a history which be- 
gan in 1916, at a time when the United 
States Government was having great 
difficulty with that of Great Britain 
over the enforcement by the latter of 
her claim of right to stop neutral ships 
upon the ocean and take from them con- 
traband of war. The doctrine of “free 
ships, free goods” never had been in- 
terpreted as covering contraband of war. 
The difficulty in the application of the 
exception became serious during the 
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World War, from the nature of the 
conflict and the constantly widening list 
of articles of commerce which experience 
showed were positive aids to a bellig- 
erent in waging war. Not only was 
the list of contraband articles steadily 
added to by the British Government, but 
it made a practice of seizing neutral 
ships, and taking them into British ports 
for search and examination for any of 
this expanding list of contraband 
articles. The protests from the United 
States Department of State over such 
action became increasing and pointed, 
and would undoubtedly have resulted in 
difficulties between the two govern- 
ments had it not been that the United 
States joined in the war against Ger- 
many in April, 1917, and then proceeded 
to unite with Great Britain in doing ex- 
actly the things against which previous- 
ly she had so vigorously protested, but 
which she now recognized to be necessary 
in order to make effective the process 
of preventing the Central Powers from 
acquiring articles useful to them in pros- 
ecuting the war, and thus hastening the 
moment of their defeat. 
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During this period of exasperation be- 
tween the two countries, before the 
United States Government came to rec- 
ognize the practical necessity of such ac- 
tion as Great Britain was taking in or- 
der to bring the war to a more speedy 
end, President Wilson, in a speech de- 
livered at St. Louis on Feb. 3, 1916, pro- 
claimed the necessity of the United 
States having “incomparably the most 
adequate navy in the world.” He point- 
ed out the critical position of the United 
States in its relation to other countries, 
and the danger which every turn of 
events presented. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL OF 1916 

Reflecting his views, on Aug. 29, 1916, 
the Congress enacted the naval appro- 
priation bill of that year, which con- 
tained a provision declaring it to be the 
policy of the United States to adjust and 
settle its international disputes through 
mediation or arbitration, to the end that 
war might be honorably avoided; de- 
clared that it looked with apprehension 
and disfavor upon a general increase 
of armament throughout the world, but 
realized that no single nation can dis- 
arm, and that without a common agree- 
ment upon the subject every consider- 
able power must maintain a relative 
standing in military strength; and then 
authorized and requested the President 
to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, 
all the great governments of the world to 
send representatives to a conference for 
the purpose of formulating a plan for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations, to consider the question of dis- 
armament, and to submit their recom- 
mendations to their respective govern- 
ments for approval. It further provided 
that if at any time before the construc- 
tion authorized by the act had been con- 
tracted for there should have been es- 
tablished, with the cooperation of the 
United States, an international tribunal 
or tribunals competent to secure peace- 
ful determinations of all international 
disputes, and which should render un- 
necessary the maintenance of competi- 
tive armaments, then, and in that case, 
such naval expenditures as might be 
inconsistent with the engagements made 

























































in the establishment of such tribunals 
might be suspended by the President. 
All this, however, went into the discard 
on April 7, 1917, upon the declaration 
of a state of war existing between the 
United States and Germany. 

Even before the close of the war, how- 
ever, the General Board of the United 
States Navy prepared and presented to 
Congress a plan for the construction of 
a navy which should make ours the most 
powerful fleet afloat, and this was spe- 
cifically advocated by Secretary Daniels, 
who, while the President was attending 
the Peace Conference in Paris, asked 
authority for the construction of ten 
dreadnoughts, six battle cruisers and 
ten scout cruisers, to be laid down dur- 
‘ing the coming three years, “and 130 
other ships of such type and character 
as may give us a well-rounded navy.” 

This program seems to have been 
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based upon the assumption that the 
enormous increase of the British fleet 
during the war, and the destruction of 
the German fleet, had created a situation 
where the British naval strength was 
out of all proportion to any question of 
defense. The advocacy of this program 
apparently was used by President Wil- 
son to compel the acceptance by Great 
Britain and France of the covenant of 
the League of Nations, and one of the 
arguments used by the President in his 
speeches at home in support of the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Versailles was 
that there was presented the alternative 
of a peaceful partnership under the 
League, or armed isolation. 


THE DRAMATIC RENUNCIATION OF 1921 


The decision of the United States not 
to become a party to the League, and 
the resulting consequences, are matters 
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The launching of the U. S. S. Salt Lake City, the first cruiser built for the United 
States Navy under the terms of the Washington Disarmament Treaty of 1922, launched 


at Camden, N. J., on Jan. 23, 1929 
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A new German 9,000-ton, 11-inch-gun cruiser, now under construction. 
with the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, but exceeds the limitations imposed 





It complies 


at the Washington Conference, to which Germany was not invited 


of well-known history. The Harding 
Administration, desirous of making a 
practical contribution toward world 
peace, called the Naval Limitation Con- 
ference of 1921. That conference was 
dominated by statesmen, and naval offi- 
cers were utilized only to supply the 
technical information required. The de- 
cisions reached were made by the states- 
men. The dramatic opening made by 
Secretary Hughes in offering to scrap 
millions of dollars’ worth of warships 
and to agree upon a ratio of capital 
ships with England and Japan—5-5-3— 
will not soon be forgotten. The navy 
has never forgiven the civilians for the 
provisions of the treaties there negoti- 
ated. All through the discussion over 
the cruiser bill the animosities of the 
naval people were given expression to 
by different Senators. They were obvi- 
ous in the hearings before the commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. This is 
perhaps natural. Almost every naval 
officer sees the only safety of his coun- 
try in constantly increasing ships and 
armament, and it was impossible for 
the naval people to reconcile themselves 
to the act of national renunciation which 
was so magnificently tendered by Sec- 
retary Hughes, and which, with equal 
magnanimity, was promptly accepted on 
behalf of Great Britain by Mr. Balfour. 





The whole psychology of the navy is 
utterly opposed to that act, and all mem- 
bers of either house of Congress who 
could be affected by it have since been 
vocal in their disapproval of what 
was done and their determination that 
no such step should be taken in the 
future. Comparatively few writers be- 
fore the public have emphasized the 
enormous advantage gained by the Unit- 
ed States through the Washington 
treaties, in the termination of the alli- 
ance between Japan and Great Britain; 
in the establishment of the ratio of 
equality in capital ships between Great 
Britain and the United States; in the 
frank recognition by the various powers 
of each other’s rights in the regions of 
the Pacific; and in the agreement that 
they will confer together should any 
questions arise disturbing those relations. 
The Washington conference ended all 
question in the minds of any reasonable 
men of future antagonism between the 
United States and Japan, and had the 
professional element not been allowed to 
predominate in the subsequent councils 
it would have eliminated all possibility 
of future misunderstanding or conflict 
between the United States and Great 
Britain with regard to their respective 
navies. 

There was a curious repercussion to 
















































the provisions of that one of the Wash- 
ington treaties of 1921 which is known 
as the Four-Power Pacific Pact, which, 
after declaring that the parties to it 
agreed to respect each other’s rights in 
relation to their insular possessions in 
the region of the Pacific, declared that 
if there should develop a controversy 
between any of them on a Pacific sub- 
ject which could not be settled by diplo- 
macy, they would invite the other con- 
tracting powers to a joint conference 
“for consideration and adjustment’; and 
that 


If the said rights are threatened by the 
aggressive action of any other power, 
the high contracting parties shall com- 


H. M. S. DORSETSHIRE 


The new 10,000-ton British cruiser, recently launched 


at Portsmouth, England 
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municate with one another fully and 
frankly in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most efficient meas- 
ures to be taken jointly or separately to 
meet the exigencies of the particular sit- 
uation. 


The ratification of this treaty was at- 
tacked by many of the Senators who had 
opposed the ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and on substantially the 
same grounds, namely, that it was a dan- 
gerous entanglement, or foreign alliance, 
contrary to the traditions and principles 
of the American Government! The pub- 
lic scarcely has appreciated the great 
value of that agreement which the “Big 
Navy” people systematically have be- 
littled. 

President Coolidge has 
manfully and consistently 
stood for the principle of 
restriction of naval arma- 
ment, while his Secretary 
of the Navy has been a 
voluble exponent of the 
opposing theory. 

In the conferences held 
subsequent to that of 
Washington, unfortunate- 
ly the naval officers have 
predominated. The states- 
men have been subordi- 
nated to the technicians. 
The blunders on _ both 
sides in those conferences 
are recent and painful 
history. The failure of 
the latest conferences 
has been the immediate 
excuse for the enactment 
of the American cruiser 
bill. As Mr. Frederick 
Moore says, in his timely 
work, America’s Naval 
Challenge (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 
1929): “The arguments at 
Geneva were technical on 
both sides. Pride inspired 
the British contentions, 
ambition the American.” 

Mr. Moore gives a fluent 
and interesting narrative 
of the whole course of his- 
torical events, from the 


Acme 


period before the entry of 
the United States into the 
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Great War down to the adoption of the 
Pact of Paris; a narrative so clear 
and so informing that it should be read 
by all who desire an understanding of the 
problems involved in our naval policy 
and its relation to the maintenance of 
world peace. 

As he shows, the immediate result of 
the failure of the conference of 1927 
was the submission of a plan by the Gen- 
eral Board of the United States Navy 
asking appropriations from Congress for 
“the steady upbuilding of the navy over 
a period of years,” to cost in all more 
than $2,000,000,000. The immediate ap- 
propriation asked was about three-quar- 
ters of a billion, with which to provide 
the navy with seventy-one new vessels 
in the course of nine years. This pro- 


duced probably the most spontaneous 
and impressive outburst of hostile ex- 
pression from the people of the United 
States ever known, which resulted in 
the cutting down of the program to fif- 
teen 10,000-ton cruisers, costing approx- 
imately $7,500,000 each, and one aircraft 


carrier. 

Before this bill came on for considera- 
tion in the Senate, however, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact of Paris, a multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war, had 
been negotiated by the American Secre- 
tary of State, signed by the representa- 
tives of sixteen nations, including the 
United States, and submitted to the Sen- 
ate for ratification, with the earnest ap- 
proval and recommendation of President 
Coolidge. As is well known, by this 
treaty the signatories forever renounce 
war as an instrument of their national 
policy, and agree never to seek the solu- 
tion of any question whatever which 
may arise between them by any save 
peaceful means. Here was a striking 
dilemma presented to the Senate: on the 
one hand, a treaty negotiated by a Presi- 
dent of the same political party as the 
large majority of the Senators, earnest- 
ly recommended by him as a great, if 
not the greatest step forward toward 
securing the peace of the world that ever 
had been made; and, on the other hand, 
the naval bill, to which most of them 
were committed, which had behind it a 
certain popular support and the earnest 


advocacy of the representatives of con- 
cerns which would be called upon to 
furnish the vast amount of manufactured 
material needed for their construction. 

The course of the discussion over the 
peace treaty would be humorous, if it 
did not involve serious consequences. 
The possible effect of the treaty was 
minimized by those who most strongly 
advocated its ratification. Questions 
had been raised during the discussion 
between the governments which preceded 
the final formulation and execution of 
the treaty, as to its effect, first, upon 
their obligations under the covenant of 
the League of Nations and the Locarno 
treaties, and, secondly, upon the right of 
self-defense. Mr. Kellogg had pointed 
out that the right of self-defense is im- 
plicit in every treaty, and is the inalien- 
able sovereign right of every nation; 
that if any party to this agreement 
should make war in violation of the 
covenant of the League or of the 
Locarno treaties, that would neces- 
sarily be a violation of the pact, by 
which the offending power would release 
the other parties to the treaty from any 
responsibility with respect to it. This 
recognized right of self-defense was ex- 
panded in the course of the discussion 
in the Senate to embrace everything 
which any nation might do for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing what it considered 
to be essential; not merely for its de- 
fense against military attack, but in sup- 
port of its national interests in what- 
ever part of the world it might conceive 
them to exist or arise. After the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, its effect was inter- 
preted in a leading New York Repub- 
lican daily in the following terms: 

We take the view of the makers of that 
treaty and of its official interpreters that 
the instrument does not ban war, but 
only war when employed as an instru- 
ment of national policy. It legitimatizes 
wars of self-defense; and it is for such 
wars only that the United States main- 
tains a navy. Therefore, any naval in- 
crease made to insure national defense 
cannot conflict with the treaty, especial- 
ly if such increase merely helps to bring 
our cruiser strength up closer to the 
Washington treaty ratio. 

This interpretation reduces the treaty 
to a virtual nullity. It becomes the mere 
expression of a pious wish. With their 











consciences thus assuaged, Senators were 
able to carry out their predetermination 
to enact the cruiser bill into law, and 
this at a time when, as stated by the 
President in his message to Congress on 
December 4, 1928: “The country is in 
the midst of an era of prosperity more 
extensive and of peace more permanent 
than it has ever before experienced!” 

All this shows how strong is the bellig- 
erent instinct in mankind! How easy 
the appeal to national prejudice and na- 
tional pride! How slowly peoples come 
to appreciate that the peace for which 
all yearn can only be preserved by con- 
tinuous effort and by a departure from 
the constant reliance upon the imple- 
ments of war. As Mr. Moore says: 

After the World War the American 
naval men obtained that for which they 
had long appealed. They had repeated 
the antiquated saying of militarists, 
“‘Give us armament and we will give you 
peace.’’ Never in American history had 
we or any other people possessed such 
naval strength as in the year 1921, and 
never were we less likely to be attacked. 
Yet in that year we heard more talk of 
the dangers that surrounded us than ever 
before in time of peace. The deduction 
is obvious. Justification for our:arma- 
ment was needed and the excuse was 
found in the alleged danger of war with 
Japan and possibly her ally. 


So in 1929, when the ink is scarcely 
dry upon the treaty renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy, and 
covenanting never to seek the solution 
of any controversy with any other na- 
tion save by peaceful means, there has 
been more talk of war, more bellicose 
threats against the nation nearest to 
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us in tradition, in speech, and in all 
else that should make for permanently 
peaceful relations, than has been heard 
in a century past. If, as Senator 
Borah proclaims, we are on the eve of 
a naval race with Great Britain, the 
common sense of decent people in both 
countries should rise up in its might, 
and see to it that that evening never 
merges into the dawn of such a con- 
flict. Surely, the American people may 
look forward to a generous rivalry in 
trade and commerce with England, with- 
out having to spend billions of dollars in 
building a vast naval establishment for 
the purpose of protecting us from undue 
interference in such a contest! Great 
navies and great armies never have pre- 
vented great wars. Peace is maintained 
only by a national determination to avoid 
war and to deal justly with other peo- 
ples. Armies and navies are instruments 
of national policy. These we have re- 
nounced by the Pact of Paris. Of course, 
we may retain such military forces as 
the authorization and construction of 
are needful for police purposes, and for 
actual defense against military attack. 
But the authorization and construction of 
navies for purposes of “bluff” in nego- 
tiation with other powers is a dangerous 
method of conducting international ne- 
gotiation. Playing with firearms too 
often results in tragedy. The time 
has now come when the sober sense 
of the peace-loving peoples in both our 
countries must be given emphatic expres- 
sion to avert the tragedy of an armed 
clash of the English-speaking races. 


The Gigantic Strides of Power 
Monopoly in the United States 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


FORMER GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA; APPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


much more than twenty years ago 

when our electric light and power 
companies were the stepchildren of the 
public utility business. 

For many years the little electric 
light companies were not even impor- 
tant enough as competitors to attract 
anything except the contemptuous at- 
tention of the big gas light corporations. 
Many of the early electric light com- 
panies failed. The coal they consumed 
in generating power was utterly con- 
sumed. It left no valuable by-products 
like the coke and tar products left by 
the coal consumed by the gas corpora- 
tions. 

The electric street car gave the elec- 
tric light and power corporations their 


[ seems hard to realize that it is not 


first big boost. It created a real demand 
for a wholesale electrical power supply. 
Then followed the development of 


hydroelectric science. Hydroelectric en- 
gineering revealed a new source of 
power, in part at least, independent of 
the universal fuel, coal. 

Then the people who had built their 
industrial and financial power on the 
basic foundation of coal began to take 
an interest in electricity and its source. 
Gas corporations or their officials and 
financial backers suddenly became in- 
terested in the stock of electric light 
companies. Coal financiers, traction fi- 
nanciers, even railroad financiers sud- 
denly became interested in the new 
power source. 

The interest of the big financial 
groups spread to the little State bankers 
even before they knew what it was all 
about, and a mad scramble was started 
for territory. This scramble for terri- 
tory was responsible for .the earlier 
mergers and consolidations under which 
half a dozen or a dozen small local 
companies were combined to assure them 


exclusive franchise in a territory that 
could be served from one or two cen- 
trally located plants. 

As big water power sources were lo- 
cated and developed with capacity for 
serving extensive territories, these terri- 
tories were obtained by further mergers 
and consolidations of the earlier combi- 
nations. 

Then about seven years ago began a 
feverish activity on the part of power- 
ful financial groups to gather electric 
light and power companies under thcir 
control. Electric light and power kad 
justified themselves financially. Rete 
decisions made to encourage their early 
development had been maintained suc- 
cessfully long after their industrial 
justification. And, most important of all, 
these rate decisions carried with them 
such unexampled opportunity for ex- 
ploitation that no high financier could 
possibly overlook it. 

Railroad rates have been fixed on the 
basis of service, on mileage hauled. But 
in the electric light and power business 
capitalization instead of service was 
made the yard-stick for rates. The 
electric light and power promoters in 
some manner had succeeded in persuad- 
ing our public service commissions and 
our courts that rates might fairly be 
fixed to guarantee 7 per cent on the 
invested capital. 

Under these decisions it was a simple 
matter for the electric light and power 
financiers to water their capitalization 
in order to secure any return their 
greed coveted or the traffic would 
stand. Moreover, these rate decisions 
made easy the task of monopolization. 
The interests striving to monopolize the 
electric light and power business could 
afford to pay almost any price for 
monopoly as long as rate decisions 
guaranteed them 7 per cent on the 











capitalization of their monopoly. Hold- 
ing companies which they organized 
issued from two to five shares of stock 
in exchange for each share of stock in 
the operating companies which they ab- 
sorbed, and they could well afford to 
do so as long as they were guaranteed 
a 7 per cent income on the inflated 
stock issues. 


INFLATED CAPITALIZATION 


What made the situation still more 
attractive for the greedy power finan- 
ciers was the fact that the inflated 
capitalization and the unearned returns 
paid on it practically all went into their 
own pockets. Voting control of the 
power companies was represented by no 
par common stock, issued for little or 
nothing, Mergers or consolidations were 
effected by buying this no par common 
voting stock, that is, by exchanging 
from two to five shares of one com- 
pany’s no par stock for one share of 
no par voting stock of another corpora- 
tion. These no par common share issues 
on which practically no cash had been 
paid in were pyramided on top of each 
other in most unblushing fashion until 
plants representing an actual cash in- 
vestment of $100,000 were capitalized 
with a common stock issue of $500,000 
or more. 

A case in point, typical of electrical 
power finance, happened last year when 
one of the large power corporations ob- 
tained a monopoly of the bus transpor- 
tation business in its territory. In order 
to obtain a monopoly of the bus busi- 
ness this corporation was obliged to 
issue $2,600,000 stock in excess of the 
actual value of the purchased bus lines. 
This sum, of course, was not paid for 
property. It was paid for monopoly, 
which at best is an intangible good-will 
item and more correctly should be car- 
ried as a deferred charge to be liquidated 
from profits during a period of from 
five to seven years. If this had been 
done, the holding corporation would 
actuaily have paid for the monopoly it 
obtained. 

But this was not done. The power 
corporation added the $2,600,000, which 
it had paid for a bus line monopoly in 
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excess of the value of these bus lines, 
to its plant and equipment account. And 
so the power company did not pay for 
its bus line monopoly, but makes the 
public pay for it, and not once but for 
all time to come, in excess rates based 
on inflated capitalization, 

But isolated examples are deceptive 
and unconvincing and, therefore, almost 
two years ago I decided that reports 
heard now from one State and then from 
another were unsatisfactory because 
they fufnished only a very general idea 
of the trend of affairs without giving 
any definite idea about what the situa- 
tion was throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. I made up my 
mind that only a general survey covering 
the entire country would satisfy my 
curiosity. So I undertook the prepara- 
tion of such a survey. 

All the facts and statistics available 
about every power company and all its 
subsidiaries operating in any one of the 
forty-eight States were gathered as 
carefully and exhaustively as_ possible. 
Each subsidiary company was traced to 
its holding company and each holding 
company, through its board of directors, 
was identified financially by the most 
powerful interest represented on the 
board. 

To guard against any temptation to 
fit the facts to a theory, not a sin- 
gle total column was prepared until all 
the facts had been gathered about each 
subsidiary and each holding company. 
In fact, every bit of information about 
each corporation had been gathered and 
the actual work of the survey was en- 
tirely completed before anybody knew 
what the result would be when the total 
columns were added up. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


Then finally came the day for adding 
the totals and we found that our sur- 
vey covered 4,362 corporations. Then 
we found, further, that of this total num- 
ber of companies 3,108 corporations were 
controlled by forty-one big holding com- 
panies. We found that 877 other cor- 
porations were controlled by 125 smaller 
holding companies. We found that 126 
other electric companies were controlled 
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investment 


ied with the big and 


holding companies. 


companies 
the smaller 


And then we found 
that we had left only eighty-five en- 
tirely independent corporations. 


The forty-one big holding companies 





this respect as in mere numbers of cor- 
porations controlled. These production 
and population statistics of the forty- 
one major holding corporations in the 
electric power industry, therefore, were 
compiled and found to be as follows: 





KILOWATT 


PRODUCTION IN KILOWATT HOURS AND POPULATION SERVED BY 
FORTY-ONE BIG HOLDING COMPANIES IN POWER MONOPOLY 





NAME. HOvRS. POPULATION. 
American Gas and Electric Company............... 2,877,274,000 3,262,000 
American Pr. and Gt. COMPMERY..... 006 ciccciecceeves *1,948,992,000 *2,925,000 
American Public Utilities Company...............0. 334,518,201 335,931 
American Lt. and Traction Company................ *104,587,720 *2,600,000 
American Water Works and Electric Company..... *1,514,609,984 *1,690,000 
Associated Gas and Electric Company.............. 590,905,367 2,300,000 
BEPOGKIYD TCGIGON COMDEDY «2.0... csc csc se scscedeece *674,741,645 *2,200,000 
Burraio, Diegera and Mastern Pr... ......ccessccsves *4,089,994,000 *2,700,000 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. and Pr. Co. of Baltimore *727,475,746 *900,000 
Commonwealth Edison Company................ce08. *3,482,632,000 *3,048,000 
Commonwealth Lt. and Pr. Company................ 69,316,000 314,500 
eee OP OR. TODAY «x 55.55 bok o'o sis.os oie Sue weme ves *1,307,477,634 *3,000,000 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York........... *2,064,289,000 *4,500,000 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation............. *894,615,230 *1,100,000 
Commonwealth Pr. Corporation... .......cccccccsses *1,429,553,946 *2,000,000 
SIEUPOR TUtBOR: TOOTADBRY. oo. os iin 606 6 805.5009 800 Owen *2,025,063,700 *2,000,000 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston.... *543,487,896 *1,265,000 
Bueewric Pr: and LA. Corporation. «..66sccccescicvcees *1 760,570,100 *1,733,000 
General Gas and Electric Corporation............... *712,649,431 *2,270,0090 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation................ 1,191,377,900 1,650,000 
Paiadie Weat Utilities Company... .....ccecsseseccess *2,054,497 ,637 *3,580,800 
BORGIR TWUEEICS OOMMODY . soso ck ccs tenndsans *271,703,785 *925,000 
Mohawk daudson Pr. Corporation. .......cccececseces *1,157,858,730 *702,933 
PEURA, EP: COOMIMBRY ooo si oe. 0 cs dicniawrceccsves *1,165,227,847 *47,624 
National Public Service Corporation................. *435,030,736 *1,191,364 
prenoneal Fr. BAG Et. ComMMBny. «<2. 6c cevevcsscoves *1,158,156,900 *1,290,000 
National Biectric Pr. Company .....6.cceccvscadecses *486 ,287,000 *1,125,000 
SHOLE PIBETICOM COMTMADY os 65s cise vices sic vec neenen *4,753,618,000 *5,400,000 
Northeastern Pr. Corporation......... Spies alata gine ls Sraete *425,192,245 *175,000 
North American Lt. and Pr. Company.............. *772,356,000 *1,287,000 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company... ........6.ses0: *2,157,886,980 *2,472,000 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois........ *597,061,783 *946,095 
Philadelphia Electric Company. .........scccsesseues *1 550,948,014 *2,000,000 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey.......... *1 561,000,000 *3,100,000 
Southern California Edison Company............... *2,227,879,7%2 *2,750,000 
GORE Meri ORO) Tihs. ocadiwiesoa ee Gduteeeacueer *1,969,183,000 5,000,000 
Standard Gas and Electric Company................ *3,487,594,000 *5,700,000 
Reece "ae te. CDi 6s) sais ss, 04 oc tie so wd Dae sine ielenaue 584,447,345 7,906,000 
alee) Tit One PCs. COMBA 6c sos eic kw Chae scene *799 857,084 *2,000.000 
Drniees Sr. BAG Lit. COPPOration . 26 icc cise s eke *387,203,042 *1,200,000 
Wvestern Wnited Corporations oie isis ccsscisveee cus 36,072,486 400,000 

RMR NE crag. oss teen es Ri it ahi oe tsb ao ARSE Sw epee iho 56,374,193 ,886 90,992,247 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
PU COTRE TIE: LOIS 5) oie Sin tos da KE Rw RROD E RAEN 82.02 82.72 
OURS CET SORE AO ies e5 3d 655.66 DEREK a aR RRR 68,732,000,000 110,000,000 


*Figures verified in writing by the corporation. 


control of 3,108 of the 4,362 electric 


light and power companies in the coun- 
try were manifestly a predominating 
group, if statistics on the population they 
serve and their kilowatt hours of produc- 
tion proved them to be as important in 


These figures, of course, left no doubt 
that here actually were the dominant 
electrical power interests of the country. 

To group these dominant power inter- 
ests is simplified only as is necessary to 
identify them and their control by the 
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most powerful financial interests repre- 
sented on their boards of directors. 
Grouped in this manner we find them 
subdivided as follows: 


UNDER GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY CONTROL 


American Gas and Electric Company. 
American Power and Light Company. 
Detroit Edison Company. 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston. 
Electric Power and Light Corporation. 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation. 
National Power and Light Company. 
Southeastern Power and Light Com- 
pany. 
. UNDER SAMUEL INSULL CONTROL 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 
Commonwealth Light and Power Com- 


any. 

Middle West Utilities Company. 
Midland Utilities Company. 

National Electric Power Company. 
North American Light and Power Com- 


pany. 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. 


UNDER J. P. MorGan & Co. CONTROL 
National Public Service Corporation. 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. 
United Gas Improvement Company. 


UNDER A. W. MELLON CONTROL 


American Water Works and Electric 
Company. 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation. 





UNDER Henry L. DoHertTy & Co. CoNTROL 
Cities Service Company. 
UNDER H. M. BYLLesspy & Co. CoNTROL 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 


These six major financial interests, 
which exert control over twenty-three of 
the forty-one power corporations as 
listed above, also exercise a joint con- 
trol over twelve more of the great elec- 
tric corporations as follows: 

American Light and Traction Company, 


Mellon-Doherty. 

American Public Utilities Company, Mor- 
gan-Insull. 
Brooklyn Edison 
Ryan-Brady. 
Commonwealth Power Corporation, Gen- 

eral Electric - Morgan - Byllesby - Doh- 


Company, Morgan- 


erty. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
Morgan-Ryan-Brady-Rockefeller. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, Mor- 
gan-Mellon-Aldred. 

Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation, Gen- 
eral Electric-Morgan-Brady. 

Montana Power Company, 
Electric-Morgan-Ryan-Brady. 

Northeastern Power Corporation, 
eral Electric-Morgan-Harriman. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company, 
Mellon-Byllesby. 

United Light and Power Company, Mel- 
lon-Doherty. 

Western United Corporation, Morgan-In- 
sull. 


General 


Gen- 


This leaves six of the forty-one big 
power corporations not yet identified 
by the financial interests on their board 
of directors. These six are Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, Buffalo; Ni- 
agara and Eastern Power Company, 
North American Company, Southern 
California Edison Company, General Gas 
and Electric Corporation, Utilities 
Power and Light Corporation. 

The six major financial power inter- 
ests, the General Electric Company, 
Samuel Insull, J. P. Morgan & Co., A. 
W. Mellon, H. M. Byllesby & Co. and 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., with twenty- 
three of the big holding companies under 
their direct cantrol and twelve more 
under their joint control, actually con- 
trol two-thirds of the country’s entire 
electrical power production and have a 
little more than two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s population dependent upon them 
for electrical energy and service. 

This is demonstrated by the following 
table covering the thirty-five big power 
corporations directly or jointly con- 
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trolled by the six major financial power 
interests: 


s Population 


Com- Kilowatt How 
panies. Control. Sold, Served. 
8 Gen. Elec.. .13,474,105,496 19,125,000 
7 MEU) occas 7,733,854,205 11,226,395 
4 Morgan . 4,181,426,095 14,197,364 
2 Mellon ..... 2,409,225,214 2,790,000 
1 Byllesby ... 2,157,886,980 2,472,000 
1 Doherty .... 1,307,477,634 3,000,000 
12 Joint Con- 
trol ........12,406,968,650 21,561,488 
Total ...43,620,944,274 74,372,247 
Total 1926 figures 
for the United 
URGE: 6:5 ssc 68,732,000,000 110,000,000 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Percentage controlled 
by the six major 


power interests..... 67.61 


63.46 


Such monopolistic control, of course, 
is in itself not necessarily harmful. The 
public utility business requires monopo- 
listic authority. Two telephone com- 
panies, two gas companies, two electric 
companies in one town usually amount 
to an economic extravagance if not a 
financial impossibility. 

But this six-sided power monopoly 
has been so successfully arrogant (both 
before our public utilities commissions 
and in our courts) in playing State 
authority against Federal authority and 
Federal authority against State authority 
that the power monopoly has evaded 
anything approaching adequate legal re- 
straint or regulation. 

On several occasions our courts have 
restrained our State commissions from 
interfering with business of the inter- 
state power companies. Our federal 
power commission has no authority over 
rates charged to consumers, and Con- 
gress has failed in other respects to give 
this commission the power to do the 
work required from it in the public in- 
terest. 

Such unrestrained, unregulated, highly 








concentrated monopolistic authority, of 
course, is dangerous and harmful to the 
public interest. It has permitted this 
power monopoly to grow on financial 
inflation. It has permitted it to support 
its financial inflation by extortionate 
rates and to perpetuate its inflation and 
extortion practices by its domination 
over the investment banking business 
through the blacklisting of investment 
houses which might decline to sell the 
monopoly’s inflated securities to the 
public. 

It is not by accident or chance, but 
by dominating and ruthless constraint 
that the trust funds of twelve of our 
leading insurance companies have been 
poured into power securities during the 
last seven years. These twelve leading 
insurance companies in 1920 held $72,- 
835,750 of electrical power company se- 
curities, At the end of the year 1926 
these same twelve insurance companies 
had $686,660,550 securities of electrical 
power companies. 

The financial interests which have ob- 
tained a monopoly of our power are the 
dominating financial powers of the 
world. This monopoly has used its power 


against our government in various 
States. We have seen it crack its whip 


over our State assemblies. We have seen 
it spread its propaganda through our 
school system and our universities, at- 
tempting to corrupt the sources of both 
higher and primary education. We have 
seen it attempt to corrupt our press. 
We have seen it corrupt our elections. 
We have seen it attempt even to buy 
a seat in the United States Senate for 
a favorite. We know that the power 
banks, the power politicians are striving 
for nothing less than a power dictator- 
ship over the nation and all its parts. 

Is it not high time that somebody dic 
something about it? 








French Blunderin3, in 


Alsace-Lorraine 
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French administration of Alsace- 

Lorraine, which had long been 
pending, were thoroughly aired and dis- 
cussed by the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties in a debate which lasted more than 
two weeks and ended on Feb. 8, 1929. 
Characterized by outbursts of bitterness 
and passion, the debate revealed dissatis- 
faction with French policy in Alsace- 
Lorraine in general, and chiefly in re- 
gard to the relation of Church and State, 
the language question and the legal code. 
In defense of the government, Premier 
Poincaré made a three-day speech enum- 
erating the many benefits which French 
rule had brought to Alsace-Lorraine since 
the Armistice, and promising that a 
status quo would be maintained with no 
attempt by the government to force a 
separation of Church and State. The 
result was the adoption, by a vote of 
465 to 10 of a resolution declaring that: 
“The Chamber of Deputies is confident 
of the patriotic attachment of the popu- 
lation of Alsace and Lorraine to the Re- 
public and to France united and indivisi- 
ble.” 

The events which made such a vote of 
confidence necessary were hardly fore- 
seen eleven years ago. Few would have 
predicted in 1918 that France’s “long-lost 
child” would be claiming grievances 
against France, or that a small but mili- 
tant minority would be agitating for au- 
tonomy. For when the armies of France 
entered Alsace in 1918, the enthusiasm 
of the local people knew no bounds. Not 
only was there weariness from the war, 
but German rule, or more exactly, Prus- 
sian rule, had naturally seemed more op- 
pressive to the two provinces annexed to 
Germany in 1871 than to the closely akin 
people on the purely German side. Fur- 
thermore, just before the war ended, the 
leader of the German armies, Von Hin- 
denburg, had drawn up a plan providing 


ch delicate problems concerning the 


for the deportation of all Alsatians to 
the other side of the Rhine. Their homes 
and all dear to them would be left be- 
hind, but there they could not abet the 
French cause. 

These and allied factors caused the 
French to be regarded as deliverers, the 
liberators of an area oppressed since the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1871. The words 
of M. Grumbach, Socialist Deputy from 
Alsace, in the French Chamber on Jan. 
24, 1929, characterize the spirit of that 
time. “Has the enthusiasm of the people 
of Alsace at this moment been forgot- 
ten?” he asked. “Have those who have 
since become promoters of the autono- 
mist movement in Alsace forgotten that - 
this enthusiasm was not feigned, that it 
was the expression of the most profound 
emotion, that perhaps in the history of 
mankind there is no example of a collec- 
tive enthusiasm so profoundly real as 
that which characterized the return of 
Alsace to France and the return of 
France to Alsace?” 

The enthusiasm of victory, however, 
soon gives way after the return of nor- 
mal conditions. The forces affecting 
daily life and habits become the main 
factor in the eyes of the people. At this 
moment, when the inhabitants of Alsace 
were anxious to forget all the suffering 
caused by the war and to enjoy the 
fruits of a more liberal rule under the 
French Republic, the government of 
France was still on a war-time basis. 
Civil rule was long in being extended to 
the recovered provinces. It seemed, after 
the first passions of victory had waned, 
as if the armies and military regulations 
of France had but supplanted those of 
Germany. 

At this moment dissatisfaction with 
French rule in the two provinces was, 
after all, a natural result. It was a 
psychological symptom. It was inevita- 
ble. No government, however benevo- 
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lent, however wise, however well estab- 
lished, could exercise its authority over 
a people separated from it for nearly 
fifty years and accustomed to another 
order without arousing discontent. 

It was unfortunate for France that ad- 
ministrative faults or defects aggravated 
latent difficulties. From the crucial mo- 
ment of victory the French Government 
seemed not to realize that France had 
obligations to the recovered provinces as 
well as a right to them. The Republic 
was to assimilate two important areas 
long imbued with the German spirit and 
tradition through no fault of their own. 
Moreover, these provinces had never 
formed a part of the France of the Third 
Republic, which is a quite different State 
organism from the monarchy which pre- 
vailed in France for ten centuries. Thus 
throughout the period of German rule, in 
nearly every respect Alsace and Lorraine 
evolved in an exactly opposite direction 
from republican France, 

When the two were to be under a com- 
mon rule after 1918, mutual sacrifices 
should have formed the keystone of state 
policy. The institutions of Alsace were 
sacred to the people so long accustomed 
to them. There was reason to believe 
that France herself could profit from 
those institutions by taking them over in 
part, instead of forcing her own organs 
of administration and philosophy of State 
on Alsace. In France, however, all power 
emanates from Paris. The central au- 
thorities failed to understand that mutual 
sacrifices were in equity and by force of 
circumstances necessary to promote the 
common welfare. 

Thus serious controversies between 
the recovered Provinces and the French 
government arose, and have since re- 
mained unsolved. The main differences 
have arisen over the relation of the 
Church and the State, especially in edu- 
cation, the use of both the German and 
the French languages, and the abolition 
of local institutions in order to intro- 
duce the French laws and system of ad- 
ministration. Grievances on these scores, 
together with a highly financed propa- 
ganda, have resulted in the growth of 
widespread anti-French sentiment. 

The relation between the Church and 


the State in Alsace and Lorraine was dis- 





cussed almost from the outbreak of the 
World War. Firmly Catholic in their 
faith, the peoples of the two Provinces 
naturally did not care to see the religious 
quarrels of republican France introduced 
among them. The rulers of France 
found it necessary at this time to cease 
the enforcement of illegal measures 
taken since against the religious congre- 
gations. Similarly, it was deemed wise 
to promise the people of Alsace and Lor- 
raine that once French rule was extended 
over them the relation between the 
Church and the State would not be dis- 
turbed. True, a responsible executive or 
legislative authority did not give this as- 
surance; it emanated from a military 
leader, General Joffre. Naturally his 
promises did not bind the civil rulers to 
fulfil them. 

A declaration made by General Joffre 
before a group of Alsatians, printed in 
the Bulletin des Armées of Nov. 29- 
Dec. 2, 1914, ran thus: 

Our return is definitive; you are French 
for always. France brings you, with the 
liberties that she has always represented, 
respect for your own liberties, the Alsa- 
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The Strasbourg Monument in Paris, on Armistice Day, 1918. On that day the 
famous statue, which, after the Franco-Prussian War, had been draped in black, 
was decorated with flowers and flags 


tian liberties, for your tradition, for your 
convictions, for your customs. 

A year after this statement, however, 
a report of a quite different tenor was 
published, viz., the first volume of the 
minutes of the Conference of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, printed by the French Government 
Printing Office in 1915. The report 
favored the retention of the status quo 
for “several months.” “But,” it contin- 
ued, “it is understood that it is a question 
of only a short period. * * * The Con- 
ference of Alsace-Lorraine, desirous of 
assuring religious peace in Alsace and 
Lorraine, considers that it will be best 
to apply there as quickly as possible the 
law on the separation of the Church and 
the State.” 

The phraseology is typical of the many 
official documents published in France 
since 1877 on the relations between 


Church and State, and allegedly emanat- 
ing from the Masonic lodges.! 

Before 1924, the government took no 
step to cause the peoples of the two 
Provinces seriously to question the good 
faith of France. This was under the 
presidency of-Millerand. After the elec- 
tions of May, 1924, however, a new pol- 
icy began. M. Millerand was defeated. 
The new Premier, M. Herriot, read this 
startling declaration of policy: 

The government is convinced that it in- 
terprets faithfully the will of its dear 
peoples finally returned to France in has- 
tening the advent of the day when the 
last legislative differences will be effaced 
between the recovered departments and 
the whole of the territory of the republic. 
To this end, it will abolish the General 


Commissariat and will prepare the meas- 
ures which will permit the introduction 


1See Fernand Auburtin. Le Régime Abject 
(Paris, 1928), passim. 














into Alsace-Lorraine of the whole of the 
republican legislation. 

The ministerial declaration of M. Her- 
riot was followed by the appointment in 
Alsace of teachers from the interior of 
France, the expulsion of Catholics from 
the schools of Graffenstaden by a mil- 
lionaire, Socialist, Jewish Mayor, and the 
transformation of the schools of Colmar 
into inter-confessional schools. <A strike 
of three days occurred in certain educa- 
tional establishments. The government, 
which proposed to “interpret faithfully 
the will of its dear peoples,” met with a 
determined, unified, and bitter resistance, 
and had to back down. “For the first 
time since its origin, the government of 
the republic had to capitulate before a 
popular conservative movement.? 

The differences of a religious nature, 
together with the problems of bi-lingual- 
ism, were evident in particular in the 
schools. A form of government or social 
order cannot last without the support 

*A. E. Kiihlmann. “A quel prix gar- 
derons-nous |’Alsace?’’ in Cours et Confér- 
ences @’Action Francaise, No. 12, 1928, p. 
460. The writer is an Alsatian; the article 


cited is perhaps the best in print on the 
problems of Alsace and Lorraine. 
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Turckheim, an Alsatian town near Colmar 


of each succeeding generation. The rul- 
ers of France under the Third Republic 
have realized this. That is why the so- 
called Masonic cabinets, which have been 
in power ever since 1879, set out at once 
to overthrow the power of the Church in 
France. The first step was to abolish 
all religious instruction in the schools. 
Then, in 1905, came the definite separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

While this was occurring in France, 
Alsace and Lorraine, under German rule, 
remained firmly Catholic. By the Con- 
cordat of 1801 and the Falloux law of 
1850, which prevailed for all France un- 
der the Second Empire, the State recog- 
nized Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and, 
in rare instances, inter-confessional 
schools. The State school without re- 
ligious instruction simply did not exist. 
The Germans retained this régime after 
1871. As already noted, the French Gov- 
ernment attempted to change it in 1924, 
but failed. 


GERMAN THE PREDOMINANT LANGUAGE 


Along with the matter of religious in- 
struction comes the problem of lan- 
guages. A frontier region, Alsace and 
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Lorraine are essentially bi-lingual. For 
centuries only German dialects were 
spoken. French was introduced under 
Louis XIV, but remained an instrument 
of only the so-called upper classes. In 
1681, when the free city of Strasbourg 
was taken over by the France of Louis 
XIV, there was no administrative or lin- 
guistic assimilation with the rest of 
France. All existing rights, statutes and 
customs of the city, whether religious or 
political, were confirmed. 

So long as the Germans ruled Alsace- 
Lorraine, the use of French was restrict- 
ed. This created dissatisfaction. Regu- 
larly the delegation of Alsace-Lorraine 
complained in the German Parliament. 
Now that France again contrels the two 
Provinces, the use of German is discour- 
aged. Again there is dissatisfaction. 
Again, but this time in the French Par- 
liament, the delegation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine demands equality for the two lan- 
guages. The French Government has 
been compelled to permit the instruction 
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of German in the schools from the second 
year. 

Moreover, both as concerns bi-lingual- 
ism and religion, guarantees have been 
given for the future. Thus in the Cham- 
ber, on Feb. 1, 1929, M. Poincaré said: 

We believe it is necessary to take be- 
fore Alsace the solemn engagement to 
leave * * * the Alsatian people the right 
and the liberty to demand whenever they 
desire a change in their legislation and 
their assimilation with the rest of 
France, but to combat, in this matter, an 
assimilation which would not be desired, 
which would not be demanded by the 
majority of those interested. * * * The 
present desire, very evident in my case 
at least, and also in the case of all my 
colleagues in the present government, as 
for all those of the preceding govern- 
ments, the very firm desire of Alsace and 
Lorraine, is the maintenance of the 
status quo, at least for the moment. 


The statement of policy is significant. 
It should go a long way toward satisfy- 
ing the people of Alsace-Lorraine. Still, 
it must be remembered that the policy 
of one Cabinet may be overturned by the . 
one which follows. M. Poincaré was 
not exact when he included 
“preceding governments ” 
among those which desired 
the maintenance of the 
status quo. Alsace-Lorraine 
has not forgotten the Min- 
isterial declaration of the 
Herriot Government in 
1924, demanding the imme- 
diate forcing of the anti- 
clerical laws of France on 
her. M. Herriot, in this 
matter, was the spokesman 
of all the Left groups in the 
Chamber, from the Com- 
munists to the Right Wing 
of the Radical Socialists, 
and, what is more important, 
as alleged, of the Masonic 
lodges. The history of 
France under tue Third Re- 
public has been but a repe- 
tition of the successes of 
these forces. First, religious 
instruction is prohibited in 
the schools. The next step is 
complete separation of State 
and Church. There is, on the 
basis of historical fact or 
performance, no reason to 
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infer that the policy of 1924 
will not be applied as soon 
as the Left groups have a 
majority in the Chamber, 
that Alsace-Lorraine will 
not undergo the same re- 
ligious struggle as France 
since the Republic. In re- 
ligious matters in France, 
as the treatment of the 
congrégations (religious as- 
sociations) so well shows, 
the welfare of France, the 
avoidance of internal dis- 
sension, are not the norms 
of State policy. 

Let us now pass from 
conflicts over education and 
religion and consider ad- 
ministrative problems. The 
laws of Alsace-Lorraine, 
whose origin lay in great 
part in the will of the peo- 
ple of the two Provinces, 
represented a precious heri- 
tage. For the last ten 
years, however, nearly 
every day has seen a local 
law replaced by a French 
law. Grievances on _ this 
score have been inevitable. 

The laws in force in Al- 
sace-Lorraine applying to 
social insurance, incapacity, 
accidents, old age, were among the most 
enlightened in Europe. They gave satis- 
faction both to the employer and to the 
employe. Those laws, however, were re- 
placed by a statute, voted by the French 
Parliament in 1928, which has aroused 
bitter comments. A workable and ap- 
plied law has been replaced by an un- 
tried piece of legislation in a field where 
the French jurisprudence has never been 
enforced, and has been but an instru- 
ment of the demagogue. 

Other legislative grievances may be 
mentioned. Since 1925 Alsace and Lor- 
raine have lost their former regional or- 
ganization, their statehood, so to speak. 
Strasbourg is no longer a capital with 
governmental powers and organs; it has 
become simply a prefecture. All provin- 
cial representation, including the consul- 
tative council named by the government, 
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THE STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL 
A view of the transept, which dates back to the 
thirteenth cntury. The octagonal tower is modern 


has disappeared. French was brusquely 
declared to be the language of the courts, 
yet over 80 per cent of the people do 
not understand that language. As one 
Alsatian, M. Kiihlmann, remarked in the 
book cited above, it is paradoxical “that 
in ceasing to belong to a monarchy the 
two provinces appear to be less in a re- 
public than before.” 

Grievances arising from the new legis- 
lation are in great part comparable to 
those in the other matters. The funda- 
mental factor is the difference in na- 
tional temperament. The people of Al- 
sace and Lorraine are essentially Ger- 
man. Their habits, their mental outlook, 
their very geography and history, are 
just as different from the French as the 
Teuton is different from the Latin. 

Economic relations serve as one exam- 
ple. The German workman does not 
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conceal his contempt for the French 
workman beside him. The German is 
methodical, persistent. He has been 
trained in efficiency and routine. His 
work, whatever its nature, is based upon 
a charge for service performed, not upon 
tips. The same factors apply in the case 
of all State employes. Friction is the in- 
evitable result. It would prevail to a 
certain extent even though the French 
Government did not try to force Latin 
laws and methods on a Germanic people. 
A fundamental observation often made 
by serious students of French history 
who understand the governmental proc- 
esses of France under the Republic has 
been applied by M. Kiihlmann to the re- 
lations between France and Alsace: 


After all, what the Alsatians fear in the 
return of the French régime is the light- 
ness, the formalism, the irresponsibility 
of an old and ossified administration. 
*« * * What the Alsatians fear is the poor 
management of the public services, our 
[French] carelessness, our [French] lack 
of conscience in public affairs, the terri- 
ble waste of the wealth of the State. 

Just grievances and fears have been 
legion. They have been stimulated, how- 
ever, by forces perhaps less concerned 
with the welfare of Alsace than with an 
innate hatred of France and everything 
French. A highly financed propaganda 
unified the disgruntled elements. These 
included discontented taxpayers, former 
State employes whose services are no 
longer desired, or present employes who 
find that wages are too low, and the 
many persons with perhaps a good edu- 
cation but only a meager knowledge of 
French, whose careers have been ruined. 
They form a naturally, nay inevitably, 
dissatisfied element. Neither propa- 
ganda nor the agent provocateur, of 
whom there are many in Alsace, is neces- 
sary to wean them from sympathy for 
French rule. 


POINCARE’S DEFENSE 


Opposing all propaganda and manoeu- 
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vres for political purposes, M. Poincaré, 
in his recent address in the Chamber, 
spoke of what France had done for Al- 
sace-Lorraine. After the armistice, 
when the German mark was approaching 
zero, the French Government gave one 
france and 25 centimes for a mark, he 
said, and lost 2,000,000,000 francs. by this 
operation. As reparations for war dam- 
ages the French Government gave more 
than 2,000,000,000 francs to the two 
Provinces. Moreover, M. Poincaré spoke 
of the economic progress of Alsace and 
Lorraine under French rule. The textile 
industry has flourished, he asserted. 
Similarly with the well-known potash 
mines of Alsace. Agriculture and viti- 
culture have prospered. Rural electrifi- 
cation has been widely distributed. 

A political address devoted to economic 
progress over a period of years, however, 
hardly serves to assuage politicai pas- 
sions. To begin with, perhaps that prog- 
ress would have occurred just the same 
under another régime; Germany, too, has 
undergone a remarkable industrial de- 
velopment in recent years. More impor- 
tant than this, however, a people is 
never primarily so much interested in a 
“good” government as in a government 
pleasing to them. If oppression and 
corruption be a product of the native soil, 
they are preferred to liberty and hon- 
esty introduced from the outside. 

French policy in Alsace, in conclusion, 
is now one of the status quo. The pres- 
ent government earnestly hopes to rem- 
edy existing causes for grievances. Along 
with such measures, a means will have to 
be found of using the German language 
to convert the present and succeeding 
generations of Alsatians to French rule. 
The initial work of assimilation has to 
begin in the schools, a slow process. Be- 
yond that, only when the people of Al- 
sace begin to think as Frenchmen, can 
French laws and institutions be intro- 
duced without serious difficulties. 
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sia recently can have little idea of 

the bitter struggle which is rag- 
ing beneath the surface within the ranks 
of the Communist party. The attention 
of the world has now been drawn to 
these dissensions by Leon Trotsky’s ar- 
ticles in the New York Times, in which 
he describes the intrigues which eventu- 
ally ended in his being dismissed from 
office and sent into exile. I am often 
asked this question, “Why is it that 
Stalin, his bitterest enemy, has allowed 
him to leave Russia when he must have 
known that the moment he reached neu- 
tral soil Trotsky would expose the con- 
duct of his former colleagues?” 

The psychology of the Bolshevists is 
always difficult to understand. The logic 
in their actions is never easy to find 
and Trotsky’s case is no exception to 
the rule. The probable reasons for 
Stalin’s action are as follows: (1) He 
dares not do away with Trotsky in the 
customary manner, because the latter 
has too many followers throughout the 
Bolshevist hierarchy and among the 
rank and file of the immense bureau- 
cracy which governs Russia; (2) Trotsky 
is still a popular figure with the army, 
which he organized and led: to victory; 
(3) Stalin regards Trotsky as a lesser 
danger outside the frontiers of Russia 
than within. 

He feared that some untoward “acci- 
dent” might happen to the old revo- 
lutionary for which he, Stalin, would he 
held responsible. Once Trotsky is on 
foreign soil Stalin can wash his hands 
of all responsibility. A “Return from 
Elba” is not regarded as a serious men- 
ace, as the frontiers are too well guarded 
by the troops of the G. P. U., and no 
one knows better than the exile what 
his fate would be. 

Trotsky has painted a picture of Sta- 
lin which conforms in most respects 
with the views Lenin took of his char- 
acter, and also with those generally held 
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by his enemies at the present time. He 
is, in fact, an excellent organizer and 
secretary, but can claim no pretensions 
to statesmanship. He is not a “popular” 
leader in any sense of the term, as was 


Trotsky. He rarely appears in public, 
and then only in the meetings of the 
All Union Congress of Soviets, which 
are held within the precincts of the 
Kremlin in the St. Georges Hall of the 
“Big Palace.” He lives, eats and sleeps 
within the Kremlin, and during the two 
months I remained in Moscow he never 
once ventured outside this Communist 
stronghold. No one knows where his 
private apartment is situated, and it is 
said he rarely sleeps in the same room 
two nights running, but I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this. Stalin is a tre- 
mendous worker, and devotes his entire 
time to the affairs of the party. His 
salary is 250 rubles per month, and he 
is quite incorruptible, like most other 
Bolshevist leaders. He was born, bred, 
and has lived as a revolutionist all his 
life, and understands no other existence. 

In appearance Stalin is of middle 
height, with a square forehead, fine eyes 
and slightly gray hair. The shape of his 
head strongly resembles Hindenburg’s, 
as the latter must have appeared as a 
young man. His strength lies in his 
immense powers of work, his consistency 
of purpose, and the unique knowledge 
he possesses of the party machine. He 
is entirely ignorant of any other 
language except Russian, and is there- 
fore cut off from all direct influence 
with foreigners, who must converse with 
him through an interpreter, and in Rus- 
sia an interpreter will seldom dare trans- 
late your true words. Fear is too para- 
mount. Stalin possesses no knowledge 
of the outside world, and like nearly 
all other Soviet leaders is ludicrously 
ignorant of conditions of life in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. They 
suffer, in fact, from the most extraor- 
dinary illusions as to the course events 
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are likely to take in other countries. 
They believe, for example, that it is 
part of Mr. Hoover’s policy to grant 
immediate recognition to the Soviet 
Government because, as they put it, 
“Mr. Hoover is a business man before 
all else, and he realizes it is necessary 
to the future prosperity of the United 
States to re-establish trade with Russia.” 
To one like myself, who has come direct 
from the misery, poverty and _ bank- 
ruptcy of Russia to a New York which 
has been transformed in the past dec- 
ade, it is difficult to imagine that the 
prosperity of the United States is or 
ever will be dependent on her trade with 
Communist Russia. 


TROTSKY OUT OF TOUCH WITH RUSSIA 


Trotsky has revealed in his letters that 
he (Trotsky) is hopelessly out of touch 
with the realities of the political and eco- 
nomic position in Russia at the present 
day. This is no cause for surprise, con- 
sidering that he has been in exile for the 
past eighteen months, and events have 
moved rapidly since then. The quarrel} 
between Trotsky and Stalin, which is 
now more than six years old, makes ex- 
cellent reading, but it has little bearing 
on the present situation. There is just 
as keen a feeling of revolt against Trot- 
sky as there is against Stalin among 
the younger members of the Communist 
party, who are “fed up,” to use a collo- 
quialism, with the old doctrinaire revo- 
lutionary chiefs who brought about the 
revolution, but who are incapable of re- 
constructing a new Russia. 

The most curious passage in Trotsky’s 
recent revelations is the following, be- 
cause it throws a flood of light on how 
far he is thinking behind the times: 
“Stalin’s victory is a victory of the more 
moderate, conservative, bureaucratic and 
nationalistic tendencies, and of the parti- 
sans of private property over the princi- 
ples of world revolution and the tradi- 
tions of Marxism. Consequently I have 
no reason to protest when the bourgeois 
press so eulogistically praises Stalin’s 
realism.” 

Equally interesting are the statements 
made by Stalin (published on March 1) 
in the article issued by the Moscow Press 
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Bureau as a counterblast to the Trotsky 
revelations, in which Stalin declares that 
the quarrel between him and Trotsky ac- 
tually began in 1928 “on purely ideologi- 
cal grounds,” but that Trotsky was al- 
lowed to remain a member of the party’s 
Central Committee and of the Politbu- 
reau until Trotsky refused to obey the 
party’s orders and “organized a party of 
his own with special headquarters, and 
started to invite people to join anti- 
Soviet demonstrations,” when “our atti- 
tude changed.” Stalin added: “We are 
not surprised that Trotsky has a follow- 
ing. Our country has a petty bourgeois 
class which is struggling against the 
Soviets. We also admit that it is diffi- 
cult to demolish Trotsky’s ideology, but 
against Trotsky and his following we 
have a legitimate and powerful weapon. 
We arrest them and deport them. Trot- 
sky does not seem to understand that 
after the October revolution, leanings 
toward the Right or the Left will not be 
tolerated in the Soviet State.” The state- 
ment further points out the menace of 
Trotsky’s underground activity, and de- 
clares that “there is actually no differ- 
ence between Trotsky and any other 
counter-revolutionary, and his empty 
phrases about revolution and Leninism 
eannot deceive a child.” 

Now, while Trotsky is blaming Stalin 
for his move toward the Right in favor 
of the bourgeois end of the N. E. P. 
(New Economic Policy), the present re- 
volt within the party, among the 
younger Communists, is directed against 
Stalin and his colleagues because they 
are regarded as out of date reactionaries 
who have-failed to carry into effect Len- 
in’s death bed repentance, viz., to restore 
private trade and to allow the “Nepmen” 
a chance of making money under reason- 
able conditions, in order that they might 
become the chief taxpayers of the coun- 
try. The truth is the revolution has 
moved on a stage without Trotsky being 
aware of the fact. 

It is difficult to follow the quarrel 
within the ranks of the party which led 
to the expulsion of Trotsky, Kamenev, 
and Zinoviev, but it is necessary to ex- 
plain it briefly if the present situation 
in Russia is to be understood. The true 
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centres of the Bolshevist power are na- 
turally to be found in the great cities. 
The program of social reforms which 
the Bolsheviki have endeavored to 
carry through has never been exploited 
beyond the boundaries of certain cities, 
and the party, therefore, relies on the 
industrial workers as the basis of their 
power. Half their financial difficulties 
have been caused by a premature and too 
ambitious industrial program. They have 
built factories at a rate which has out- 
stepped the means of production. Some 
are not producing at all, or at a loss, 
others at only twenty-five per cent of 
the capacity which had been calculated 
upon. The conflicting interests of the 
peasants and the industrial workers led 
to asplit in the Bolshevist ranks. Trotsky 
came forward as the champion of the 
industrialists. His policy was to squeeze 
the rich peasants —the “Kulaks”—and 
to utilize the money thus obtained for 
the further development of industries. 
His opponents, headed by Stalin, declarea 
the peasants to be the backbone of the 
nation and the mainstay of the Commu- 
nist party—they quoted Lenin’s works in 
their support—and asserted that Trot- 
sky’s extreme policy was likely to defeat 
its own object by killing the goose which 
laid the golden egg. After a long, bitter 
controversy, Stalin won the fight, and 
Trotsky was dispatched to Siberia. 


STALIN VS. TROTSKY POLICIES 


Now what has happened? Stalin has 
stolen Trotsky’s thunder, and is engaged 
in carrying out the very policy which the 
latter was advocating two years ago! 
This is why the old champion is.so bitter 
against the new, whom he regards as a 
usurper, who has played him a low polit- 
ical trick. All Stalin’s recent utterances 
have been directed against the “Kulaks” 
and the middle peasants, who are becom- 
ing a pariah class, preying on the rest 
of the community, in his opinion. At the 
present time there is a ruthless cam- 
paign against the remnants of the bour- 
geoisie and the Nepmen in the towns, and 
terrible threats against the “Kulaks,” 
but the latter have not yet been carried 
out. It is easy to get at the bourgeoisie 
and Nepmen in the centres of population, 





‘ but it is extremely difficult to carry on 


an effective campaign against the 
“Kulaks” scattered in villages over an 
immense expanse of territory. 

Thus there is no real difference be- 
tween the policies of Trotsky and Stalin, 
and the quarrel was and is purely a per- 
sonal one for supremacy within the 
party. Were Stalin to leave tomorrow 
and were Trotsky to return, it would 
merely mean a change of names on the 
sign board of the revolution. 

Trotsky has not a single constructive 
proposal to make, and the revolt against 
Stalin is due to a similar reason, namely, 
his inability to put forward a policy 
which will lift Russia out of the slough 
of despond and economic ruin into which 
she is sinking deeper and deeper day by 
day. 

It must be clearly understood that 
communism has taken no hold on the 
Russian people. At the beginning of the 
revolution millions believed it would 
confer unmixed benefits upon them. 
Eleven years have more than sufficed 
to disillusion the Russian people. Out 
of a nation of 140,000,000, there are 
800,000 Communists who have taken the 
party’s oath. They control the 130,000 
picked troops of the G. P. U., they hold 
the lines of communication and the fron- 
tiers, and can suppress any of the 
sporadic rebellions among the peasants. 
They also control the regular army, some 
500,000 strong, but as this army is com- 
posed of peasants it is never sent against 
the class from which it is drawn. In 
addition, there are a few hundred thou- 
sand industrial workers who enjoy 
special privileges and on whom the party 
can rely. Thus less than two millions 
dominate a nation of one hundred and 
forty millions. There is no chance of 
the Communists being upset by a coun- 
ter-revolution from the outside. There 
is, however, great unrest within the 
party itself, where two centrifugal 
forces are struggling for the mastery, 
viz., the old doctrinaire revolution- 
ists and those who believe that a 
return to a sane economic policy which 
allows private trade within confined 
limits is essential to the recovery of 
Russia. It is a dog fight to a finish 
between undiluted State control and the 














free circulation of capital in industry. 
Thus a change can only» come from a 
gradual evolution within the party itself. 
But at present Stalin and Company 
block the path to reform, and they can 
be relied on to go down fighting to the 
bitter end. 

The return to private trade was in- 
augurated by Lenin in the year prior to 
his death, when he had come to the con- 
clusion that a new economic policy was 
necessary for the salvation of Russia. 
What the subsequent chapters in this 
evolution would have contained can only 
be guessed at, for they were never 
written. His successors in the supreme 
temple of communism are too faithful to 
ignore the change in the Master’s views, 
but they have persistently refused to 
allow them to emerge from the embryo 
stage. The Nepman exists as a lasting 
memorial to Lenin’s death-bed confession 
of failure; but only to be offered up 
just when he is reaching maturity as a 
sacrifice on the altar of the Master, who 
undoubtedly called him back to economic 
life to play an entirely different rdle. 
The Nepman is now allowed only enough 
rope with which to hang himself. The 
moment he has built up a business or 
accumulated a little capitai, down come 
the government’s agents, who confiscate 
his capital by excessive taxation, or else 
turn him into the street and hand over 
his business to true members of the 
Communist party. Yet such is human 
nature and the force of natural laws 
that, in spite of this sword of Damocles 
constantly hanging over his head, the 
Nepman still continues to spring up and 
flourish for short periods, like weeds 
in a tropical garden. 


DISCONTENTED ELEMENTS IN PARTY 


The Communist bureaucracy is today 
seething with discontented elements, 
especially amongst the younger Jewish 
element. Stalin is perfectly aware of 
this fact, and would like to make a clean 
sweep of his opponents, but even he is 
not powerful enough to do so, and the 
movement is so widespread that any 
attempt at a general clean-up would dis- 
locate the whole party machine and 
expose its weakness to the world. Rus- 
sia, which was formerly governed by the 
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Czar and his hierarchy, is now governed 
by a hierarchy of Georgians, Letts and 
Jews. Ninety-nine per cent of the Rus- 
sian people remain slaves, just as they 
have ever been, and they have no power 
of revolting against their masters. But 
of the 1 per cent, who form the Com- 
munist party governing class, at least 
90 per cent feel they are also slaves 
and are struggling to throw off their 
shackles. There are thousands who 
joined the revolution and became mem- 
bers of the party because they genuinely 
felt that a new and enlightened Russia 
would arise from the ashes of the revolu- 
tion. Today they are completely disillu- 
sioned. They find the iron bonds riveted 
more closely than they ever were under 
the Czars. Thousands of those who saw 
no chance of self-expression and of the 
full play of their abilities and ambitions 
under the old régime eagerly welcomed 
the revolution as the only means of 
emancipation. Today they find they are 
no better off, and must remain through- 
out their lives petty officials of the party 
machine, obeying the dictates of the 
“Big Nine,” viz., the Political Bureau, 
working at wretched salaries never 
amounting to more than 250 rubles a 
month. The future holds out nothing 
except tyranny, fear and poverty, and 
the young Communist is supposed to find 
joy in marrying and bringing up a fam- 
ily under such conditions. Blasted 
hopes and irrepressible young ambitions 
are shaking the fortress of communism 
to its very foundations. 

There is a general consensus of opin- 
ion among thinking minds in Russia— 
even among many earnest and sincere 
members of the Communist party—that 
the old doctrinaire revolutionary leaders 
have outstayed their period of utility; 
and that the board should be swept clear 
for men with more flexible views, who 
are not tied to lifelong academic theories 
and discredited shibboleths. The men in 
power today are less progressive and 
more fanatical in their outlook than 
those who ruled Russia five years ago. 
They are clinging desperately to the 
strict letter of the Karl Marx creed, and 
shut their eyes blindly to its fallacies 
and proved failures. In truth, it would 
appear there are no real statesmen in 
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Russia at the present time—or if there 
are, they are not allowed to come to 
the front—but only excellent party 
chiefs and organizers. Lenin is now uni- 
versally regarded as the only statesman 
produced by the revolution. The younger 
members of the party mourn his loss, 
and sigh for the appearance of another 
like him. “He—Lenin—never hesitated,” 
they are always repeating to you, “to 
change his preconceived views when he 
realized he was wrong.” Stalin, on the 
other hand, never changes. 


WIDESPREAD REVOLT AGAINST STALIN 


Thus, under Stalin’s régime, the whole 
trend of communism has been to segre- 
gate apart from the Russian people. It 
is now an isolated fortress surrounded 
by millions of enemies without—at pres- 
ent powerless—and torn by dissensions 
within. The recent legislative measures 
of the government seem to show an ac- 
knowledgment that the leaders have 
abandoned all hope of converting the 
peasants to communism, and are now do- 
ing their utmost to secure their position 
by making themselves independent of 
them. The Communist party, whichever 
way it turns, finds the peasants a thorn 
in its side. The old structure of society, 
which was supposed to have been abol- 
ished by the revolution, has once again 
reappeared throughout the country, and 
the peasants have divided themselves 
into three classes: (1) the “Kulaks” 
(rich), (2) the Middle, (3) the Poor. 
The Kulaks are gradually absorbing the 
labor of the poor, and hiring them out 
to work on their farms in return for 
payment in kind, or for the loan of a 
horse or a plow, or, in some cases, for 
a low wage. This is all wrong in the 
Communist conception of society, and 
the Stalin régime wishes to check it. 

The peasants, in spite of the gift of 
the land—large numbers were _ inde- 
pendent owners before the revolution— 
are not grateful to their benefactors, be- 
cause they have no free market for their 
produce, but must sell to the government 
grain commissions. The price paid is 
low, and the peasants complain that they 
cannot obtain sufficient ready money 
with which to purchase manufactured 


goods, even if these goods were avail- 
able. In consequence, they declare it is 
hardly worth while toiling in the fields 
to produce any more grain than that 
which they require for their own use. 
Thus the government finds it difficult 
to purchase the necessary supplies for 
the big cities. This, combined with a 
famine in the Ukraine, has caused the 
shortage throughout Russia. In conse- 
quence, the government in this year’s 
budget has made large appropriations 
for the development of “Sovkhoz,” or 
State farms, which are to be started on 
the large surplus areas of land which re- 
mained over after the division among the 
peasants. The government is thus to be- 
come its own farmer, and proposes to 
hire the labor of the poor peasants who, 
from lack of skill or the necessary imple- 
ments, are unable to earn a living on 
their allotments. It is also hoped this 
will strike a death blow at the “Kulaks” 
by robbing them of hired labor. But it 
is calculated by experts that the govern- 
ment will require at least two milliards 
of rubles in machinery, nitrates, &c., for 
the development of the “Sovkhoz,” and 
where is this money to be found? It is 
unlikely that the State farms will 
produce grain in sufficient quantities 
for many years, if ever. But the govern- 
ment by its action is striking a death 
blow at the very foundation of the revo- 
lution, viz.: the free gift of land to the 
peasants, for the land is merely an en- 
cumbrance if the proprietors are cut off 
from a free market for their produce. 
Yet this is what the Soviet proposes to 
do, viz.: to become its own producer, to 
supply the town dwellers and to leave 
the discontented peasants to “stew in 
their own juice.” But where is the peas- 
ant to obtain money for the purchase of 
manufactured goods if this program is 
carried out? 

Thus the revolt against Stalin and his 
colleagues is widespread. Its ramifica- 
tions extend throughout the rank and 
file of the Communist party itself; the 
government is equally disliked by the 
Nepmen and the remnants of the old 
bourgeoisie, and it is hated most of all 
by the peasants, who form the great 
mass of the Russian people. 


The Military Spirit of the South 
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ment that I read or listened to speeches 

delivered recently in the South on the 
subject of the abolition of war. Those 
speakers were discussing a fashionable 
subject; they were sincere, or thought 
they were so. Yet it is as a patriotic 
Southerner and with all charity that I 
state that no other section of the country 
is so steeped in military ideals as is the 
South; in the event of another war no 
other section of the country would send 
its picked youth into battle so freely and 
so thoughtlessly. 

Echoing the demands of their constitu- 
ents, Southern politicians started two 
wars, the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
War. To the Mexican War the South 
supplied over 46,000 troops, or twice as 
many as did the North, and in both wars 
almost all the oustanding Generals. No 
Southerner can candidly declare that his 
people were averse to war in 1861. Even 
the women were enthusiastic; in Charles- 
ton, S. C., at the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, beautiful ladies standing in win- 
dows and on doorsteps applauded with 
waving of handkerchiefs and shawls 
every telling shot; in the little town of 
Staunton, Va., upon the outbreak of hos- 
tilities a few months later, the girls sent 
white petticoats to those few young men 
of good family who were slow to volun- 
teer. 

In a certain Southern town a charming 
old gentleman still limps about on a leg 
crippled at First Manassas, in which 
battle he is said to have been the first 
Confederate soldier wounded. Being 
schooled in the aristocratic traditions of 
the old South, this veteran has sent his 
son and grandson to West Point that 
they might follow in his footsteps. 

In 1860, Major Gen. Jesup of Vir- 
ginia, Quartermaster of the United 
States Army, died in office, and John B. 
Floyd of Virginia, Secretary of War, 
was faced with the great responsibility 
of appointing his successor. Major Gen. 


|: was with a feeling of real. amuse- 
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Winfield Scott of Virginia, the Chief of 
Staff, was very old, and on his retire- 
ment the Quartermaster General would 
become the nominal head of the military 
staff in Washington. Secretary Floyd 
asked General Scott for a recommenda- 
tion. General Scott dodged the responsi- 
bility by sending the names of four men 
who seemed best qualified. They were 
Robert E. Lee and Joseph E. Johnston of 
Virginia, C. F. Smith of Pennsylvania, 
and Albert Sidney Johnston of Texas. 
General Scott favored Lee, and Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi favored his friend, 
Albert Sidney Johnston. But Joseph E. 
Johnston was nominated and received the 
appointment; and for the next year the 
South continued its dominance of the 
army. 

The Southern military tradition has 
been best perpetuated in Virginia and 
South Carolina, the most aristocratic of 
the Southern States. South Carolina 
supplied the largest number of troops in 
propertion to white population in both 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. Vir- 
ginia, the Mother of Presidents, is even 
more entitled to be called the Mother of 
Generals. If Ohio has almost equalled 
Virginia’s total of eight native-born Pres- 
idents, what State can begin to rival her 
long list of distinguished Generals? Be- 
ginning with Washington, and through 
William Henry Harrison, Winfield Scott, 
Zachary Taylor, J. E. B. Stuart, Thomas 
J. Jackson, G. H. Thomas, Joseph E. 
Johnston and Robert E. Lee, to name 
only a few of the best known, they in- 
clude today four of the Brigadier Gen- 
erals of the line and the third ranking 
Major General, William Lassiter 

The reason for the large proportion of 
Southerners, usually of good family, in 
the army has been largely social. Before 
the Civil War the Southern aristocracy 
considered only the learned professions, 
agriculture or soldiering as fit employ- 
ment for their sons. For several genera- 
tions before the Civil War, the South 
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sent many of her aristocratic scions to 
West Point, and before 1861 they came 
to control in large part the United States 
Army. Among historians it is fashion- 
able to compare Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, for out of these two States were 
said to spring fundamentally different 
sectional customs and institutions. Dur- 
ing the entire nineteenth century, accord- 
ing to Heitman’s Register of the United 
States Army, the Channings, Brookses, 
Cabots, Wendells, Lees, Lowells and 
Phillipses, seven representative Massa- 
chusetts families, contributed no more 
than nine army officers; the Lee family 
of Virginia alone furnished ten officers, 
four of whom later attained in the Con- 
ederate Army the rank of Major Gen- 
eral. The Randolph family of Virginia 
also supplied ten army officers during 
the same period. The Lee succession in 
the army is now being continued by Col- 
onel Fitzhugh Lee of the cavalry. Among 
other descendants of Confederate Gen- 
erals in the service may be mentioned 
Major Thomas Jonathan Jackson Chris- 
tian of the Field Artillery, an alumnus 


of the Virginia Military Institute, where 
his grandfather, General T. J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, was a professor during 


the decade before the Civil War. During 
the World War it was pleasing to observe 
among the Southerners attaining distinc- 
tion in France the names of Brig. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee Michie of Virginia; Lieut. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee Bullard of Alabama, 
Commander of the Second Army, A. E. 
F., and Major Gen. Robert Lee Howze of 
Texas, Commander of the Third Division. 
All these officers made records which 
would have evoked the praise of their 
distinguished namesake. 

When Herbert Hoover, our Quaker, 
Iowa-born President, sailed on his recent 
trip to South America, news dispatches 
stated that the naval aide attached to his 
party was Commander Augustin Toutant 
Beauregard. A native of Texas, Com- 
mander Beauregard is doubtless a rela- 
tive of Pierre Gustave Toutant Beaure- 
gard, the celebrated Confederate Gen- 
eral. A letter from Professor Edward 
Channing of Harvard, and another from 
a member of a prominent New York 
family, conversation with informed peo- 


ple from various sections of the country, 
as well as my own observation and study, 
have confirmed me in the belief that only 
in the Southern States has the military 
profession continued to have noteworthy 
popularity among the upper classes. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF SOUTHERN OFFICERS 


After reconstruction, as in the ante- 
bellum days, aristocratic Southern 
names, such as Gaillard, Jervey and Ca- 
bell, again appeared on the West Point 
rolls. To the traditional reason for send- 
ing his son to the Military Academy, the 
impoverished Southerner had added now 
the desire of obtaining for him a free 
education. He also seemed to show more 
interest for his son in Annapolis and the 
career of a naval officer. How largely 
the South is now represented among the 
army and navy officers of the highest 
ranks may be shown from the following 
figures. The Richmond News-Leader, ou 
May 3, 1926, published statistics showing 
that, according to the figures on the 1920 
census, Virginia has more native sons 
holding commissions in the United States 
Army, in proportion to her white popula- 
tion, than any other State in the Union; 
that 422 Virginians, or one officer for 
each 3,360 of white population, held com- 
missions in the army. Following Vir- 
ginia in the order named are South Caro- 
lina, with 216 officers, or one for every 
3,787 of white population; Texas, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee. Although the fourteen States 
which contributed to the Confederate 
Army contain not quite 22 per cent of 
the white population of the country, they 
supply, the News-Leader declared, more 
than 27 per cent of the 11,999 commis- 
sioned officers. There is every reason to 
believe that the percentage of Southern 
officers will be as high, or higher, for 
the navy and the Marine Corps. 

But if the Southern States excel in 
the proportionate number of officers, 
their standing is even more remarkable 
in connection with the percentage of 
them in high positions. The Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, the Superintendent of 
West Point, Rear Admiral Eberle, re- 
tired, recently Chief of Naval Opera- 
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MAJOR GENERALS LEJEUNE AND NEVILLE 
The former and present commandants of the marines 


tions, and the recently transferred Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Academy, 
Rear Admiral Nulton, are all Southern- 
ers, born in Southern communities full 
of memories of the Confederacy. Truly 
Appomattox has been avenged! You may 
in a certain circumstance defeat the 
Southerner in battle, but you cannot 
take away from him his zeal and aptitude 
for the military life. 

The present Chief of Staff is Major 
Gen. Charles P. Summerall of Florida, 
who before entering West Point attended 
Porter Military Academy in Charleston, 
S. C. In November, 1926, General Sum- 
merall succeeded in this office Major 
Gen. John L. Hines, born at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., near the Virginia 
border There is more than an equal 
chance that the next Chief of Staff will 
also be from the South, if not the next 
ranking officer under Generals Summer- 
all and Hines, William Lassiter of Vir- 
ginia, then perhaps some younger officer 
like Johnston Hagood of South Carolina, 
now only 55 years old Major Gen. Las- 
siter, a native of Petersburg, Va., spent 
his beyhood almost in sight of the Crater 


and the Confederate intrenchments. Ma- 
jor Gen. Hagood, who, like Major Gen. 
Lassiter, made a noteworthy record in 
the World War, is a nephew of Johnston 
Hagood, Brigadier General in the Con- 
federate Army and Governor of South 
Carolina. There are nine Southerners 
among the twenty Major Generals of the 
line. And of the chiefs of bureaus and 
departments, Major Gen. Rivers, the In- 
spector General, and Major Gen. Cheat- 
ham, the Quartermaster General, are 
Tennesseeans; General Carmichael, Chief 
of Finance, and General Parker, Chief of 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, are South 
Carolinians; General Allen, Chief of In- 
fantry, is a Virginian, graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University; General Hero, 
Chief of Coast Artillery, is from Louisi- 
ana; General Féchet, Chief of the Air 
Corps, is from Texas; General Williams, 
Chief of Ordnance, is a Georgian. 
Recalling the ante-bellum days when 
Robert E. Lee and St. George Cooke of 
Virginia were Colonels of old-line cav- 
alry regiments, one might expect the 
Chief of Cavalry, General Crosby, to be 
a native of the South. But the record 
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shows him to have been born in unro- 
mantic puritan Kansas. It is not so 
surprising that the Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service, General Fries, should 
have been born in Wisconsin, or that the 
Chief of Engineers, General Jadwin, 1s 
an efficient Pennsylvanian. 


SOUTHERNERS AT WEST POINT 


At West Point, where Robert E. Lee 
was Superintendent, the Army Register 
for 1928 indicates that there are, be- 
sides the Superintendent, Major Gen. 
William R. Smith of Tennessee, four 
Southerners among the eight professors 
holding the minimum rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. They include two of the three 
professors holding the rank of Colonel, 
Charles P. Echols of Alabama and Clif- 
ton C. Carter of Kentucky. In addition 
to General Smith, Major Gen. Merch B. 
Stewart of Virginia and Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of Arkansas, have been West 
Point Superintendents within the last 
few years. There is no denying that 
Southerners of this class did much to 
stamp upon the army its code of patri- 
cian conduct. An officer need not always 
be a puritan, if off duty, but he must 
always be a gentleman. The old school 
Southern officer also loved good fellow- 
ship; and he did much to set the tone ot 
society in Washington and the garrison 
towns. 

That hard-fighting organization, the 
Marine Corps, has its full complement 
of high officers from the same section of 
the country. In late years the Marine 
Corps has been especially popular with 
graduates of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. 

Major Gen. Lejeune, who retired as 
Commandant of the Marines on March 
5, was born in Louisiana; an Episcopa- 
lian and junior warden of Epiphany 
Church, Washington, he is above all an 
unassuming gentleman. The old school 
of Southern army officers were very 
frequently members of the Episcopal 
Church. One recalls Robert E. Lee, ves- 


tryman and member of the building com- 
mittee of the little Episcopal church at 
Lexington, Va.; Leonidas Polk and Elly- 
son Capers, at different stages in their 
careers Confederate Generals and Epis- 











copal Bishops. A Lieutenant General in 
the Confederate Army, Ellyson Capers, 
afterward became an Episcopal Bishop 
of South Carolina. His admiring parish- 
ioners are said not to have known which 
appellation, Bishop or General, bespoke 
the greatest reverence, some compromis- 
ing with “Bishop General.” 

The new Commandant of the Marine 
Corps is Major Gen. Neville of Virginia. 
Two of the five marine Brigadiers and 
seventeen of the twenty-nine marine Col- 
onels, including five Virginians, are from 
the South. Likewise, in the United States 
Navy, nineteen of the fifty-seven Rear 
Admirals are from eleven Southern 
States and the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding four South Carolinians. They in- 
clude four of the ten highest ranking 
officers in point of seniority, among 
them Admiral Wiley of Alabama, Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet; 
Rear Admiral Leigh of Mississippi, 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation; Rear 
Admiral Moffett of South Carolina, 
Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics; the 
president of the Naval War College, Rear 
Admiral Pringle of South Carolina; three 
of the four members of the General 
Board, Rear Admirals Long of North 
Carolina, Jackson of Alabama and Chase 
of Louisiana, and two of the four Rear 
Admirals of the Medical Corps. Rear Ad- 
miral Thomas Pickett Magruder, now 
listed as “waiting orders,” is a native 
of Mississippi. In understanding these 
figures it should be remembered that ap- 
pointments to West Point and Annapolis 
are made in proportion to population and 
that the Southern States represent not 
one-fourth of the white population of 
the country. A large share of the burden 
of furnishing these officers is borne by 
two States, South Carolina and notably, 
Virginia. 

LocaL MILITARY COLLEGES 


Besides her high proportion of army 
and naval officers, the South’s interest in 
the military is shown by her remarkable 
encouragement and support of military 
colleges and schools. Almost every South- 
erner would view with pride the control 
again being assumed by his people over 
our military forces. Against this normal 















patriotic feeling, I would certainly desire 
to make no protest, more than to say that 
it would be good if in the next war the 
worst, not the best man could be killed 
first, and that since the World War, the 
military career does not seem to offer 
much future. I do, however, condemn 
as educationally unsound the undue sup- 
port given in the South to military 
schools and colleges. 

Of the 3,000 or more Southern officers 
in the army, over 300 come from the two 
Southern military colleges, the Virginia 
Military Institute and The Citadel. There 
are several Southern colleges aside from 
the land grant institutions which give 
military training; they include the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, and Louisi- 
ana State University, where, I am in- 
formed, the dormitories still are called 
barracks, and a bugler summons the stu- 
dents to meals. Yet The Citadel, in 
Charleston, S. C., and the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, in Lexington, Va., are the 
only two State-supported military col- 
leges in the United States. Norwich 
University, a military college, receives 
slight aid from Vermont, the yearly av- 
erage being about $20,000. 

The Virginia Military Institute was 
founded in 1839 and The Citadel in 1894, 
both being established on the site of for- 
mer State arsenals. Neither institution 
is maintained for profit, and they give 
a similar course of training, modeled on 
that of West Point. Thus The Citadel 
catalogue states that “from reveille to 
taps, The Citadel cadet passes a full and 
busy day, every hour of his time being 
accounted for and its appropriate task 
performed.” I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to add here that in this “full and 
busy day,” ending at about 10 o’clock, 
both at The Citadel and at the Virginia 
Military Institute, the cadet has little 
time to study, if he be so disposed. 

The Virginia Military Institute, called 
the West Point of the South, has exerted 
a large influence throughout the South 
and the nation. Scarcely a Southern 
town of any appreciable size may be 
found in which there are not several men 
who have vivid recollections of their ca- 
detship at the Lexington school. Next to 
West Point, it is unquestionably the best 


THE MILITARY SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH 





military school in the United States, and 
it is estimated accordingly. There were 
in attendance there last year 713 cadets, 
of whom only 322 were from Virginia, 
and the rest from forty-one States and 
from foreign countries, 

While furnishing supplementary offi- 
cers for the army and Marine Corps, 
what other good is done by these South- 
ern State-supported military colleges? 
The answer is: Insufficient to warrant 
their maintenance by the State. On the 
contrary, they are an anachronism, are 
expensive, and are mistraining men. Not 
only are their cadets getting much train- 
ing unnecessary in civil life, or even 
harmful, but they are not getting a great 
deal that is needed. 


STATE REFUSES TO WITHDRAW SUPPORT 


In 1927, under the progressive admin- 
istration of Governor Harry F. Byrd, a 
group of educational specialists were em- 
ployed to make a survey of public educa- 
tion in Virginia. To the intense indigna- 
tion of many Virginia citizens, these edu- 
cators, who were directed by Professor 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin, and included several Michigan, 
Minnesota, Swarthmore and Columbia 
professors, recommended to the Virginia 
Legislature the removal of State support 
from the Virginia Military Institute, and 
its rental at a nominal figure to the 
alumni or other interested parties. 

Now what are Virginia and South 
Carolina going to do about these mili- 
tary colleges? What Virginia did with 
the report of the O’Shea commission 
may be told in a few words. The recom- 
mendation for the withdrawal of State 
support met with an avalanche of pro- 
test. Buried in a legislative committee, 
the recommendation was put on the floor 
of the Legislature, only to receive a mere 
handful of votes. An observer wrote that 
the fact of Stonewall Jackson once being 
a teacher at V. M. I. had more weight 
with the Virginia Legislature than all 
the arguments presented by the Educa- 
tional Commission. Virginia continues to 
maintain nine State-supported colleges. 

The situation with regard to military 
preparatory schools is equally bad. Since 
1865 the number of military preparatory 
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schools in the South has largely in- 
creased. Listed in Patterson’s American 
Educational Directory for 1928 are 107 
military preparatory schools; of these 
fifty-three are in Southern States. 
Twelve of the Southern schools, or 
nearly one-fourth, are in Virginia alone. 
New York, with over four times Vir- 
ginia’s population, is the only State to 
equal the Virginia number. The valley 
of Virginia which Sheridan devastated 
is now studded with these schools. Geor- 
gia, despite its memories of Sherman’s 
ruinous march, has 7 military prepara- 
tory schools, or 3 more than it has of 
the non-military type. Virginia has 12 
military preparatory schools and 16 non- 
military, Tennessee 7 and 9, Texas 4 and 
8, Alabama 4 and 8, Mississippi 3 and 6. 
On the contrary, Illinois has 8 military 
preparatory schools and 20 non-mili- 
tary, New York 12 and 65, Iowa 1 and 
5, Massachusetts 2 and 38 and Pennsyl- 
vania 1 and 39. Eighteen States have 
no military preparatory schools. 


CALLOUSNESS RATHER THAN CHARACTER 


Thus it is apparent that the South dif- 
fers widely from other sections of the 
United States in the value placed upon 
military education in its private schools 
under collegiate rank. 

“Send us the boy and we will return 


the man,” says the inscription upon the 


front of the catalogue of one of these 
military schools, a copy of which I have 
before me. It is typical of the advertise- 
ments of these schools, which, colored 
with photographs of reviews in dress 
uniforms, drills and athletic events, lead 
thousands of parents yearly to send their 
sons to them for their preparatory edu- 
cation. After several years of observa- 


tion of the military preparatory schools, 
my conclusion is that, instead of develop- 
ing character, they tend, particularly 
among the younger boys, to develop cal- 
lousness. While teaching in a non-mili- 
tary preparatory school, I was impressed 
with its superior methods for character 
development. In the military prepara- 
tory schools the military education is 
emphasized at the expense of academic 
education. Of almost equal importance is 
the fact that the educational horizon of 
the cadets of these institutions becomes 
limited, so that when deciding upon the 
college they will attend many will con- 
sider only those institutions with mili- 
tary training. 

To summarize, the South continues to 
cling to its old-fashioned military tradi- 
tions. The military preparatory schools 
in the South continue to flourish. Two 
Southern States maintain the only State- 
supported military colleges in the coun- 
try. Virginia, for four years the battle- 
ground of a bloody war, continues to 
support the Virginia Military Institute 
despite all the evidence of its futility. 
No one in South Carolina, which in the 
Civil War lost 22,000 dead out of an 
army of 72,000 regular troops and re- 
serves, has yet apparently even ques- 
tioned the necessity of maintaining The 
Citadel. Yet South Carolina, despite re- 
cent laudable efforts, is still the second 
most illiterate State, with nearly one- 
fifth of its population unable to read and 
write. 

The South, which of all the sections of 
the country has suffered the most from 
war, is the section laying the most em- 
phasis upon military education; and this 
is due not to a fear of war but to a 
reverence for it. 





Compulsory Military Training 
By ELBRIDGE COLBY 


CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES ARMY 


MONG the principal nations of the 
A world, the United States and Great 
Britain are the only ones which do 
not have compulsory military service in 
time of peace. In spite of a traditional 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice against profes- 
sional standing armies, these two coun- 
tries depend principally upon such “reg- 
ular” forces. 
of their ingrained prejudices in this mat- 
ter is due, of course, to their relative iso- 
lation, and their freedom from danger of 
sudden land attack. Both countries have 
resorted to conscription in time of war, 
the Union in 1863, Britain in 1916, after 
volunteerism had failed to provide needed 
manpower, and America in 1917 by force 
of the current British example. In the 
United States, at least, according to the 
report for 1928 of Secretary of War 
Davis, that “selective service” will again 
be resorted to in a major emergency. 
Whether for war, or for peace-time 
preparation for war, the object of con- 
‘scription is common: defense, what the 
Confederates in 1862 called “an equal 
distribution ,of the burdens of war.” 
“Every citizen,” said the great publicist, 
Vattel, in 1758, “is bound to serve and to 
defend the State as far as he is capable. 
Society could not otherwise preserve it- 
self, and this assembly for the common 
defense is one of the prime motives of 
every political assembly.” This view was 
held by progressive political thinkers 
of the eighteenth century, by Godwin, 
Blackstone, Montesquieu, Rousseau, as 
well as by the most ardent agitators of 
the French Revolution. It is a nation- 
alistic view and a liberal view. Said Du- 
bois-Cranché: “Every citizen must be a 
soldier and every soldier a citizen.” And 
Frederick the Great, with professional 
mercenaries, many of them foreign, 
feared to place arms in the hands of his 
subjects. Conscription vitalized the 
armies of France. In Prussia, from 
1810-60, it fused the aristocracy and the 
common people by enforced cooperation in 


That they do so in spite ° 


a common task. In Japan it abolished 
hereditary distinctions between soldier 
and farmer. In the United States, in 
1917, it coincided with the most tremen- 
dous unification of national opinion this 
country has ever seen. It was looked upon 
by such Socialists as Jaurés as a guaran- 
tee against professional military domina- 
tion, It is approved by many laborites as 
preferable to the standing army idea. It 
is tied to liberalism and allied to liberty. 
It is not by chance that it arose as a 
modern force from the turmoil of French- 
men seeking liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. It was part of Stein’s program to 
consolidate the Prussian people. In 
France it was not maintained, but Boy- 
en’s military law of 1814 established it in 
Prussian history and Prussian life. Its 
success in the war of 1870 made it imi- 
tated from Paris to Tokio. 

Seven hundred years ago, in the Mon- 
gol State of Genghis Khan, the law said: 
“Every man, except in rare cases, must 
join the army. * * * Every man who does 
not go to war must work for the em- 
pire, without reward, for a certain time.” 
In those words lies the spirit of com- 
pulsory or selective service. In Finland, 
conscientious objectors and _ convicted 
criminals are engaged on public works. 
In most nations there are exemptions 
for family reasons, special provisions for 
students, teachers and professional men. 
In Argentina, Colombia, Serbia, Switzer- 
land and Turkey men exempted are 
taxed in lieu of service. In some coun- 
tries, notably in Latin America, the an- 
cient idca of drawing by lot still persists. 
In Brazil conscripts are so chosen if re- 
cruited volunteers do not fill the army to 
strength. In Colombia it is the other 
way; drawing is by lot and volunteers 
are accepted only when the annual class 
does not provide the strength needed. In 
Chile, on the other hand, when the an- 
nual class exceeds requirements, the lot 
determines which shall be excused. In 
Bolivia the lot determines who shall 
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serve for two years and who for only 
three months. Most nations, however, 
declare a universal obligation and enforce 
it with specified exemptions only. 

The idea of such exemptions is for the 
furtherance of national interests. Even 
in those arduous days when efforts were 
being made to raise troops in Britain in 
1916-17, men were relieved who were 
engaged on industries or work “of na- 
tional importance.” Under the current 
French law it is specified that conscrip- 
tion in each “military region” shall be 
effected “in accordance with available re- 
sources, taking into full consideration the 
needs of the country for the industrial, 
economic and administrative mobilization 
under the basic plan.” In the United 
States in 1917 the object was “to build 
a fighting and an industrial army” and 
“to erect the one without hindering the 
other.” President Wilson said: 

The volunteer system does not do this. 
When men choose themselves, they some- 
times choose without due regard to their 
other responsibilities. Men may come 


who ought not to come, but ought to 
stand back of the armies in the field, and 


see that they * everything that they 


need, and that the people of the country 
are sustained in the meantime. The prin- 
ciple of the selective draft has at its 
heart this idea, that there is universal 
obligation to serve, and that a public 
authority should choose those upon whom 
the obligation of military service shall 
rest, and also, in a sense, choose those 
who shall do the rest of the nation’s 
work. 

So successful was the draft in 1917 
that 24,000,000 men were registered and 
classified, 2,500,000 men were enrolled 
in addition to 1,200,000 early volunteers, 
and it was calculated that nearly 8,000,- 
000 more could have been put into the 
field without invading the “deferred” 
classes and dislocating industry. This 
was accomplished with less than 1% per 
cent deserters. The idea of military-in- 
dustrial national service took hold so fix- 
edly that there is now a well-defined and 
growing sentiment among veterans as 
well as among administrators for the 
firm establishment of this precedent. It 
is even seriously urged by large groups 
that in any future struggle there be a 
nation-wide conscription of labor, indus- 
try, finance, a “conscription of wealth” 
as well as of men, 


It appears from a survey of the lat- 
est volume of the League of Nations 
Armaments Year Book that the “stand- 
ing army” idea is on the decline, so uni- 
versal is acceptance of the practice of 
compulsory service. Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany and Hungary are compelled by 
the post-war treaties of St. Germain, 
Neuilly, Versailles and Trianon to main- 
tain only long-service professional armies 
of specified size. Special conditions, al- 
ready noted, keep Britain and the United 
States on the volunteer basis. But other 
nations are conscripting troops. By and 
large, the regular army shrinks in size, 
except in France, where recent 1928 
legislation provides for its increase. It 
varies from the mere corps of instructors 
we find in Switzerland to a relatively 
large force in Turkey and Russia. But 
everywhere it is looked upon as a mere 
outline and skeleton, to be augmented 
and supplemented by territorial drafts, 
for training in peace-time and for em- 
battled manpower in war. The following 
figures will illustrate: 

Active Organized 

Nation. Population. Army. Reserves. 
United States.118,628,000 133,069 301,324 
British Empire 391,627,887 467,112 939,941. 
France 40,922,300 622,600 4,639,000 
Germany .... 62,348,782 100,000 
Italy 42,115,606 240,288 3,120,614 

86,000,000 210,000 1,698,000 
146,300,000 698,100 800,000 
7,500,000 90,000 35,000 

Modern citizen manpower, which bars 
such professionals and foreigners as made 
up the huge eighteenth century Bourbon 
hosts, must conform to the spirit, the 
temper and the opinion of the people 
from which it is drawn. Personally, men 
of different education and from different 
social strata may not become close com- 
rades. But for all living, fighting and 
crill purposes, in barrack, at parade or 
on manoeuvre, there is in conscription 
systems an inevitable democratization, a 
leveling, a commonalty of citizenship 
which arises from the fundamental con- 
ception that soldier service rests, not 
upon ardor, adventurous spirit, mercen- 
ary motive, caste, class or feudal obliga- 
tion, but upon the duties of simple mem- 
bership in the political association for 
whose maintenance and defense the army 
is formed. 
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THE POPE BECOMES A SOVEREIGN RULER 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN ITALY AND THE VATICAN 
Premier Mussolini, on behalf of the Italian Government, and Cardinal Gasparri, 
Papal Secretary of State, in the Hall of the Popes in the Lateran Palace, signing 
on Feb. 11, 1929, the treaty which forms part of the concordat which will regulate 
future relations between Italy and the Holy See 
“Italian Official Photo 
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STATESMEN OF EUROPEAN REPUBLICS 


AN INSTRUMENT OF THE 
NEW DIPLOMACY 
Aristide Briand, the French 
Foreign Minister, speaking 
from the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Paris to 
the Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister in Buenos Aires 

Pacific & Atlantic 


THE POLISH PRESIDENT 
ON SKIS 


Ignacy Moscicki photographed 
at Zakopane during the inter- 
national ski races held there 


Acme 
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THE POWERS THAT BE—AND WERE—IN RUSSIA 


THE REAL HEAD OF THE SOVIET REGIME 


Joseph Stalin, who, as secretary general of ihe 
Russian Communist Party, controls the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, photographed with a group of fellow 
Communists 


Herbert Photos 


THE 
GRAND 
DUKE NICHOLAS 


A second cousin of 
the Czar and form- 
er Generalissimo 
of the Russian 
armies, who died 
on Jan. 6, 1929. 
He was the offi- 
cial choice of the 
Supreme Council 
of Russian Mon- 
archists in the 
event of the mon- 
archy being 
restored 
Times Wide World 


TROTSKY IN EXILE 
The Russian revolutionary with his wife and son while at Alma a 
Ata before his banishment by the Soviet chiefs to Turkey 
Times Wide World ein 
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GERMANS WHO WOULD OVERTHROW THEIR REPUBLIC 


A DEMONSTRA- 
TION BY THE 
“STEEL 
HELMETS’’ 

A parade at 
Magdeburg, where 
thousands of 
members of this 
organization, whose 
purpose is to 
restore the German 
monarchy, gathered 


for an anniversary 
celebration 


ev 


THE LEADER OF 
THE “STEEL 
HELMETS”’ 
Herr Seldt taking 
the salute during 
the parade of the 
monarchists at 
Magdeburg, 
Germany 
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THE MYSTERIOUS “LAWRENCE OF ARABIA” 


* 


COLONEL THOMAS E. LAWRENCE, 
Being nnn goes ashore at Plymouth in a naval launch sent secretly by the British 
Government on his return to England. He traveled under the name of Aircraftsman 
Shaw. Lawrence, who gained the support of the desert tribes of Arabia for the 
Allies during the war, has been accused of instigating the recent revolt in Afghanistan. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary, while branding the accusation 
as false, admitted that Lawrence had been transferred from India to England 
Times Wide World 


BRITISH RADICAL PROTEST 
British Radicals on Tower Hill, London, photographed before burning a poster 
of Colonel Lawrence as a protest against his alleged activities in Afghanistan. 
Standing at left of the poster is 8. Saklatvala, an Indian, who sits in the House of 
Commons as a Communist “ 
cme 





THE REVOLT IN AFGHANISTAN 


REBELS TAKEN PRISONER 
Some of the prisoners taken during the revolt which led to the abdication of King 
Amanullah and brought two kings to the throne within a week 
‘ Herbert Photos 


REFUGEES FROM KABUL ARRIVING AT PESHAWAR 
Women and children rescued by a British Army Airplane from the Afghan capital 


landing at Peshawar in Indig 
Times Wide World 
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THE EX- ee cae cae BIRTHDAY 


FAMILY GATHERING AT DOORN 
The former Kaiser with Prince Adalbert of Prussia and his grandchildren shot '. Vv 
before the seventieth anniversary of his birth on Jan. 27 
Times Wide World 


ej 


THE FORMER CROWN PRINCE 


With his wife and two of their children arriving at Doorn, Holland, for the 
ex-Kaiser’s birthday party 
Times Wide World 





PROMINENT IN BRITISH LIFE 
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THE LEADER OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY 


A recent Pao, of David Lloyd 
George and his daughter, Megan, who 
will also be a candidate at the coming 
general election 
Associated Press 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


‘ In a miner’s : 
pages or. Bip ae 
a pithead during his 
H. G. WELLS tour of the 
AND JULIAN Northumberland and 
HUXLEY Durham coal fields 
The English novelist made for the purpose 
(at right) and the of studying 
} scientist at the former’s unemployment 
villa on the Riviera discussing a book on the science conditions 
of life on which they are collaborating 


Pacific & Atlantic i etek Underwood 





NEW LINKS BETWEEN EUROPEAN ROYAL FAMILIES 


ye 


PRINCE 
CHRISTOPHER 
OF GREECE 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF fs: , : at his marriage at 
NORWAY | a Palermo, Sicily, 
Prince Olaf and his fiancée, watt to Princess 
Princess Martha of Sweden, 
sister of Princess Astrid, i 
who married the Crown —_— Guise 
Prince of Belgium v 
Times Wide World 


Francoise of 


$ 

‘| PRINCESS GIOVANNA 
Daughter of the King 
and Queen of Italy, 
whose engagement at dif- 
ferent times has been ru- 
mored to King Boris of Bul- 
garia and other eligible mem- 
bers of European royal houses 





IN THE NEWS OF THE MONT 


COOL- 
IDGE 
Enjoying 

an old- 
fashioned 
sleigh 
ride 


Times Wide 
World 
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MISS ANNE SPENCER 
MORROW 
Daughter of the United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, whose en- 
gagement to Colonel Lindbergh 
has been announced 


Associated Press 


—— 


LADY DE BATHE 
Who died recently at the age 
of .seventy-four. As Li 
Langtry she was considered 
the most beautiful woman of 
her time and was prominent 
in the social set of which 
King Edward VII, when 
Prince of Wales, was the 

leader 


© Purdy of Boston from Brown 
Brothers 





THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES 


HOW AIRPLANES 
TAKE OFF FROM 
A CARRIER 
Colonel Charles A. 
Lindberg on the 
bridge of the 
U. S. S. Saratoga, 
watching an 
exhibition which 

was arranged for 


him 
Times Wide World 


FOR GUNNERY 
PRACTICE 
Sailors from the 
U. S. 8S. Pittsburgh 
rigging a target on a 
raft near Manila for 


night firing 
Times Wide World 





INTERESTING BUILDINGS, OLD AND 


a 


ROBERT E. LEE’S 


BIRTHPLACE. 
Stratford in 
Westmoreland 
County, 
Virginia, ~ 
which has just 
been bought by the 
United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 
Richard Henry Lee, 
who introduced the 
Declaration of In- 
depence into the 
Continental Con- 
gress, was also 
born here 
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BIRD SANCTU- 
ARY AND 
| SINGING 
TOWER. 
| At Mountain Lake, 
Florida, built by 
Edward Bok of 
Philadelphia and 
dedicated by 
President Coolidge 
as a gift to the 
American people 





THE PACOIMA 
DAM NEAR 
SAN 
FERNANDO 
Recently complet- 
ed at a cost of 
$2,500,000, it rises 
876 feet from the 
bed of the Pa- 
coima River, is 
660 feet wide 
across the _ top, 


has a base 100 
feet thick and has 
@& maximum stress 
of 600 pounds to 
the square inch. 
It drains twenty- 
five square miles 
of territory in the 
Sierra Madre 
Mountains 
Acme 


V 


A GREAT 
ENGINEERING 
FEAT 


Another view of 


the Pacoima Dam 
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Herbert Hoover and the Quakers 


By JOHN RICHELSEN, D. D. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hoover is an adherent of the re- 

ligious denomination known as the 
Friends is creating renewed interest in 
this historic body of religionists. The 
announced intention of the President to 
worship in the small and unpretentious 
edifice of the Friends in Washington has 
aroused the curiosity of many persons 
concerning the chief tenets of this per- 
severing group. 

In a complimentary sense The Society 
of Friends may well be called a peculiar 
people. Except in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, whose own history is closely in- 
terwoven with the history of the Quak- 
ers in America, the nation as a whole 
has probably never been conscious of 
this religion as anything more than a 
subtle influence exercised on our insti- 
tutions at the time of our national ado- 
lescence. 


‘Tu fact that President Herbert 


The Quakers of today are the least 
advertised ecclesiastical body in America. 
Publicity, or propaganda, and Quaker- 
ism are concepts at opposite poles from 
each other; and they cannot be brought 


together, although President Hoover’s 
adherence to Quakerism wili doubtless 
direct the spotlight on this interesting 
group. 

Numerically considered, the Friends, or 
Quakers, are a comparatively insignifi- 
cant factor among America’s religious 
bodies. According to the recent Federal 
census, the Friends had a total member- 
ship in America in 1906 of 113,772 mem- 
bers, which had decreased by 1916 to 
112,982 members and by 1926 to 110,422 
members. Dr. H. K. Carroll’s official 
tabulations of church gains and losses in 
1927, as compared with 1926, show for 
the Friends a net loss for the year of 51 
churches and 1,847 members. The com- 
paratively modest numerical strength of 
the Quakers is made apparent by noting 
that the Roman Catholic Church claims 
18,605,003 adherents in this country; 
the Baptists, 8,440,922; the Methodists, 


8,070,619; the Lutherans, 5,258,623; so 
the 110,422 adherents for the Friends 
seems a small following. 

Of any other religious body in Amer- 
ica except the Friends, it might un- 
doubtedly be expected that the allegiance 
of the President of the United States to 
it would, to some extent at least, stimu- 
late its growth. This is not to be ex- 
pected in the case of present-day Quak- 
erism. Except that possibly the numeri- 
cal attendance at the little Washington 
meeting-house will be increased by those 
curious to see the President at worship, 
no actual strength is likely to accrue to 
the Friends. And even the attendance at 
the Washington edifice will necessarily 
be restricted, as the building cannot care 
for more than 500 worshipers. 

We all know that membership, or nu- 
merical strength, and popularity of ap- 
peal by no means constitute the one 
measure for gauging the importance or 
influence of a church or organization, or 
even of a nation. Palestine and Greece, 
in their days of glory, were small na- 
tions of the earth in respect to geo- 
graphical expanse or to the numerical 
strength of their peoples. Yet all his- 
tory pays tribute to the former as the 
most potent factor in the religious 
thought development of mankind and to 
the latter as having the greatest domi- 
nance in the realm of esthetics. Quaker- 
ism, little among the hundreds of re- 
ligious organizations, has been of the 
mightiest in widespread influence. 

The significant contributions made by 
Quakerism to the religious thought of 
the world are best appreciated by re- 
freshing our memories concerning the 
first half of the seventeenth century in 
England, a period of extreme dissatis- 
faction with the established order of 
things ecclesiastic, when every one was 
debating the claims of creeds and 
churches, 

George Fox, born in England in 1624, 
was of an intensely religious nature. To 
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him religion, in emphatic contrast with 
the mere external forms of religion, 
meant the divine power within man him- 
self. In that day such teaching was un- 
familiar to many persons, and the zeal 
and power of George Fox and of a com- 
pany of preachers who soon joined 
themselves to him established an inde- 
pendent organization. This body became 
known as the Religious Society of 
Friends. The name “Quakers” was add- 
ed later when George Fox called upon a 
certain justice to “tremble at the Word 
of the Lord.” 

The Quakers soon became the object of 
persecution and hatred because of their 
refusal to attend the services of the 
Established Church, to take oaths in law 
courts, and in general to conform to the 
religious practices of the day. 

In contrast America beckoned to them 
as a land of freedom as early as 1656, 
when the first of the sect arrived in 
Massachusetts. At first the prejudices 
of the Old World found an echo in the 
New; and oppressive legislation was di- 
rected against the Quakers who, in a 
Massachusetts law, were described as “a 
cursed sect of heretics lately risen up in 
the world which are commonly called 
Quakers who take upon them to be im- 
mediately sent of God and infallibly as- 
sisted by the Spirit to speak and write 
blasphemous opinions, despising govern- 
ment and the order of God in Church and 
commonwealth.” This bitter spirit did 
not, however, long endure, and in ever- 
increasing numbers the Quakers found 
refuge in Virginia, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Maryland. 

It was in Pennsylvania, however, as is 
well known, that Quakerism gained its 
strongest foothold and made itself most 
influential. Under the charter given 
William Penn, the Quaker, for a debt 
due his father, Admiral Penn, from the 
British crown, the Quakers entered upon 
their great religious and political ad- 
venture. No one has read the story of 
America without knowing the attitude 
of the Friends toward the Indians, their 
early protests against slavery, their doc- 
trine of non-resistance and pacifism, 
both in individual and national relation- 
ships, their refusal to take oath, their 





GEORGE FOX (1621-91) 
Founder of the Society of Friends 


quaint manner of speech and their sim- 
plicity of dress. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, became a strong protagonist of the 
anti-slavery forces. The consistent atti- 
tude of the Friends in the matter of the 
“traffic in the bodies of men,” the phrase 
adopted. by the Friends at a convention 
held in Germantown, Pa., in 1688, gave a 
background of sincerity to Whittier’s 
pleas. 


ATTITUDE ON SLAVERY 


John Woolman, another prominent 
Quaker, at a meeting held in Philadelphia 
in 1758, led the forces which adopted the 
resolution practically excommunicating 
from fellowship any adherents who were 
“concerned in importing, selling or pur- 
chasing slaves,” and a few years later 
Quakers who refused to manumit their 
slaves were expelled from the church. 

Following the Civil War a Peace As- 
sociation of Friends in America was or- 
ganized, and under its auspices began the 
annual gatherings at Lake Mohonk for 
the discussion of the ways of peace. 

The distinctive points of Quaker doc- 
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trine may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The “Inner Light” teaching, or the 
belief that man may receive directly 
from his Maker the guidance needed for 
his conduct. Everything which is dis- 
tinctive in Quakerism has its foundation 
in this doctrine of the “Inner Light.” It 
is the teaching that Jesus Christ lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 
To us, in our day, the above statement 
seems quite innocuous; and it is diffi- 
cult to see how, even in its implications, 
it could have led to anything sufficiently 
serious to have caused the imprisonment 
of George Fox in 1649 for taking issue, 
on the basis of it, with a Presbyterian 
minister at Nottingham, England. 

Yet the “Inner Light’ doctrine was 
fraught with far-reaching and disturbing 
consequences to the religioug thinking of 
that day. The “Inner Light” was theo- 
logical dynamite, and is not to be con- 
fused with the idea of conscience, so- 
called, a voice within man which warns 
him from an act of sin. No persons 


WILLIAM PENN (1644-1718) 
Engraved from a portrait painted when he was 22 
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have ever been persecuted for believing 
in conscience. What George Fox taught 
was this: That the “Inner Light” was 
not only the cause of the enlightenment 
of conscience, but that it, in itself, was 
the only source of authoritative knowl- 
edge concerning God and man’s duty to- 
ward God. 

The incident at Nottingham, to which 
reference was made above, arose when 
George Fox flatly contradicted the Pres- 
byterian minister who was preaching on 
the text: “We have a more sure word of 
prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed.” It was the Bible, the min- 
ister claimed, which was the only “sure 
Word.” George Fox, on the other hand, 
shouted: “No; it is not the Scriptures!” 
and thereupon proceeded to state his doc- 
trine of the universal “Inner Light” as 
the only authority for man. 

2. The independence of man from any 
outward authority, not consented to by 
him, followed inevitably in Quaker doc- 
trine upon the belief in the 
Light.” It seemed logical to George Fox 
that men were sufficiently en- 
dowed with a knowledge of the 
truth without the aid of sacra- 
ments. It became his belief 
that outward forms and cere- 
monies, such as the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, were harmful rather than 
helpful in their effect on spir- 
itual life. His studies of the 
Scriptures satisfied him that 
these sacraments were not com- 
manded by Christ and were not 
to be perpetuated. No Quaker 
is baptized or ever takes com- 
munion. 

All human creatures are 
equally endowed of God. Wo- 
man is the equal of man, and 
to her was given a full half of 


the Quaker meeting - house. 
Since men are equal, why 
should some of them receive 


titles such as “your Reverence” 
or “your Honor” and others 
not? George Knox called every 
man “Friend” and nothing else, 
adding the Christian name. 
William Penn, following Fox, 
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Penn’s treaty with the Indians, 1683. 


had the temerity to eliminate all titles. 
Even the sovereign King Charles II he 
addressed simply as “Friend Charles.” 
That was democracy and independence. 
He also introduced the use of the pro- 
noun “thee” in all his conversation as a 
protest against any circumlocutions of 
especial regard for any one person or 
class. 

In the same spirit Quakers held that 
the word of a man should be credited in 
itself without demanding that an oath be 
taken upon the Bible. An affirmation 
was to be sufficient. Every law court in 
America today testifies to the influence 
of Quakerism in its permission to 
Quakers to make an affirmation in place 
of an oath. 

Touching on this matter of Quaker in- 
cependence, it is interesting to hear that 
Oliver Cromwell said, after an interview 
with George Fox: “Now I see there is a 
people risen that I cannot win either 
with gifts, honors, office or places; but 
all others I can win.” 

3. The doctrine of the Quakers con- 
cerning the clergy was another of the 
distinctive points of departure from all 


(From the painting by Benjamin West.) 


George Fox sub- 
stituted the “Inner Light” for the clergy. 
In our usual understanding of the word 
there are no clergy in the religious body 


other religious bodies. 


of the Friends. The rite or ceremony 
known as ordination, whereby a man is 
separated or set apart unto the gospel 
ministry by the laying on of hands, or 
otherwise, whether apostolic succession 
is claimed or not, which rite is the foun- 
dation of the order of the clergy, the 
Quakers have never had. 

In their original practices it was un- 
known for any religious leader to receive 
a salary. This latter custom has been 
modified in more recent times when a 
man is expected to give all of his time 
to pastoral oversight of a congregation. 
But his status as a layman has never 
been changed. Such a thing as a pre- 
arrangement of services, or an order of 
worship, was originally unknown among 
the Quakers. At a stated hour the meet- 
ing-house, as they called their church 
building, was attended by the worship- 
ers who sat in silence until some mem- 
ber was moved by the Spirit to offer 
exhortation or prayer. If no one was 
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moved to speak, the audience sat in 
silence. Charles Lamb and John G. 
Whittier speak the praise of these silent 
Sabbath services. 

Among the conservative groups of 
Quakers in Philadelphia and Eastern 
Ohio this original idea of worship is 
still rigidly maintained, although else- 
where a modified order of worship has 
been introduced. 


DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 


4, Considering the state of public opin- 
ion at the time the Quaker doctrine was 
first promulgated, the attitude of this or- 
ganization on the teaching of non-resis- 
tance must be classed as one of the great 
distinctive contributions of the Quakers. 
It is not suggested that the Quakers were 
the first to discover the New Testament 
teaching of non-resistance. All adher- 
ents of Christianity from the first knew 
Christ’s ethical ideals. But the knowl- 
edge was kept in the realm of the aca- 
demic, and was either glossed over or 
interpreted so as to permit many degrees 
of self-defense. Or the teaching was ac- 
cepted as correct in principle but im- 
practical of application until some future 
millennial-period. 

The Quakers, however, with simple 
naiveté, interpreted the Sermon on the 
Mount literally. And this much must be 
said in justice to the Quakers, whatever 
eur own thought may be concerning pac- 
ifism, that the doctrine of non-resistance 
was, for the Quakers, not a matter of 
pretense or convenience but of sincerity 
and of actual practice. 

The treatment accorded the Indians at 
Philadelphia seemed for that day little 
short of quixotic. Contemporaries of 
William Penn, both in England and 
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America, ascribed it to a deranged mind 
that a man who had once paid for the 
land known as Pennsylvania by the can- 
cellation of a debt due his father should 
in turn treat with the Indians as if they 
had any right or claim worthy to be con- 
sidered. 

In our own day no body of people has 
been more active than the Quakers in 
the work of alleviating human suffering, 
especially such as follows the destructive 
effects of warfare. They organized spe- 
cial relief work in 1917 to operate in the 
devastated war areas of France, and 
Russia and Serbia were also made the- 
atres of Quaker ministrations. After the 
armistice the Quakers were the first to 
enter Germany and, at an expense of 
$25,000,000 they took over the care of 
1,000,000 starving children. The organ- 
ization of the Quakers was made the 
dispensing agency of the American Re- 
lief Administration. 

In more recent years the Friends have . 
been drawn into closer fellowship with 
other Christian denominations, and they 
are now joined with them in the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
speculate on the probable influence of 
President Hoover’s Quaker antecedents 
on his character or on the tendencies 
which may be expected to show them- 
selves in his attitude as President to- 
ward certain questions of national pol- 
icy. It certainly would be unreasonable 
to suppose that during his administra- 
tion observers with knowledge of Quaker 
history will find no _ indications of 
Quaker influence in his policies, in view 
of the fact that this influence has been 
clearly perceptible in his past life. 





George Rogers Clark: Conqueror 


of an Empire 
By TEST DALTON 


cennes, Ind., began a year’s cele- 

bration of the sesquicentennial of 
George Rogers Clark, who on that date 
just one hundred and fifty years ago 
took Vincennes from the British in a 
battle known in history as the capture 
of Fort Sackville. On that day Clark 
gaye the entire States of Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan forever 
to the United States, and from being a 
neglected hero of yesterday he stands 
today side by side with Washington. 

President Coolidge, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress on Dec. 6, 1927, wrote 
as follows regarding this sesquicenten- 
nial: “Feb. 25, 1929, is the 150th anniver- 
sary of the capture of Fort Sackville at 
Vincennes in the State of Indiana. This 
eventually brought into the Union what 
was known as the Northwest Territory, 
embracing the region north of the Ohio 
River between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi. This expedition was led by 
George Rogers Clark. His historic char- 
acter and the importance of his victory 
are too little known and _ understood 
They gave us not only this Northwest 
Territory but by means of that the pros- 
pect of reaching the Pacific. The State 
of Indiana is proposing to dedicate the 
site of Fort Sackville as a _ national 
shrine. The Federal Government may 
well make some provision for the erec- 
tion under its own management of a fit- 
ting memorial at that point.” 

A resolution was presented to the 
House of Representatives the following 
year providing for the authorization of 
$1,000,000 to be placed in the hands of 
a Federal commission for the erection of 
a national memorial at Vincennes to 
George Rogers Clark and the acquisition 
of the old Northwest Territory. This 
was finally passed by the House under 
suspension of rules without a dissenting 
vote on May 7, 1928. The Senate, not 
satisfied with the representation of the 


()* Feb. 25, 1929, the city of Vin- 


Federal commission body, sent the bill to 
a conference committee representing both 
houses, which on May 19 decided that 
the Federal commission should be com- 
posed of three Presidential appointees, 
three Senators, three Representatives 
and six members of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial Commission of Indiana, 
to be chosen by that body. This bill of 
the conference committee was reported 
to both houses and was passed by them 
without discussion or dissent on May 22, 
1928. The President signed the bill on 
the following day and gave the pen with 
which he signed the document to D. 
Frank Culbertson of Vincennes, who de- 
serves particular credit for his work in 
bringing this celebration to the attention 
of the government. 

President Coolidge on June 6, 1928, an- 
nounced that his appointments on the 
Federal commission would be Ewing R. 
Emison of Vincennes, Ind.; Mrs. Alvin 
T. Hert of Louisville, Ky., and Luther E. 
Smith of Missouri. The Senate appoint- 
ed Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, James E. 
Watson of Indiana and Kenneth D. Mc- 
Keller of Tennessee. The House of 
Representatives appointed William R. 
Wood of LaFayette, Ind.; Albert H. Ves- 
tal of Anderson, Ind., and Ralph Gilbert 
of Shelbyville, Ky. The Indiana George 
Rogers Clark Memorial Association ap- 
pointed Clement J. Richards of Terre 
Haute, D. Frank Culbertson of Vin- 
cennes, Lee Burns of Indianapolis, Lew 
M. O’Bannon of Corydon, Ind., Thomas 
Taggart of French Lick, and Mrs. Anne 
Studebaker Carlisle of South Bend, Ind. 
This comprises the membership of the 
Federal commission. 

In addition to the $1,000,000 provided 
by the United States Government the 
State of Indiana on Feb. 23, 1927, enacted 
a law levying a tax of four mills during 
the years 1928 and 1929 until the sum of 
$400,000 should have been raised for the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial. This 
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same Legislature also passed an act 
authorizing the county of Knox and the 
city of Vincennes to render financial aid 
not exceeding $200,000. 

The proposed site of the memorial, for 
which this money is to be used, covers 
about twelve acres of land including the 
old Blockhouse Square... These _ build- 
ings in the heart of Vincennes have been 
removed and the plans of H. Van Buren 
Magonigle of New York City will be car- 
ried out. <A bridge is to be built across 
the Wabash connecting Illinois and In- 
diana and joining the Lincoln Highway. 
The Lincoln road will bring thousands 
of motorists every year who will follow 
the route taken by Lincoln’s famiiy 
through Vincennes, and thus the con- 
struction of the Clark Memorial will 
make Vincennes in the years to come a 
place of pilgrimage. Mr. Magonigle’s 
recommendation is that the city of Vin- 
cennes acquire a memorial park, consti- 
stituting a reservation which would be 
linked to the easterly end of the city by 
a parkway along the river bank connect- 
ing with the old William Henry Harri- 
son House and Harrison Park. 


A BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL 


The old Cathedral should have a square 
or plaza in front of it with suitable mon- - 
uments, and midway between the old 
French Cemetery and the river bank a 
permanent and beautiful memorial build- 


ing should be constructed. In the main 
these plans of Mr. Magonigle have been 
followed and Vincennes has constructed 
a beautiful and lasting memorial. 

The capture of Fort Sackville by 
George Rogers Clark was one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world. No body of 
men in any battle endured more suffer- 
ing than those Virginians, Kentuckians 
and Illinoisians. They were compelled 
to wade through water as high as their 
waists and up to their armpits, not 
waters warmed by the sun, but as cold 
as the Arctic. The freezing nights added 
to the hardships which they bore for 
days at a time and without food. Fam- 
ished, frozen and dying, they plunged on 
through the wilderness to their goal, led 
by a man who had divine faith in his 
mission and who brought it successfully 


and triumphantly to a conclusion and 
gave to this country an empire as large 
as Europe. 

Clarke was first aided by Father Gi- 
bault, who persuaded the French to be 
loyal to America and later persuaded 
Madame Godare to make the famous 


green and white Vincennes flag. Francis 


Vigo also aided Clark by giving him 
money to furnish his Illinois expedition, 
and he took as collateral government 
scrip which proved so worthless that 
Vigo became bankrupt and died a pauper. 
Not until forty years after his death did 
his heirs receive a meager settlement of 
$50,000, and his unpaid funeral expenses 
were finally liquidated. He was buried 
in the Protestant cemetery in Vincennes, 


CLARK’S CAREER 


George Rogers Clark was born in Al- 
bemarle County, Virginia, on Nov. 19, 
1752.. As a youth he knew Madison and 
Jefferson. Clark studied under Donald 
Robertson, but acquired only a meager 
education. Mathematics and surveying 
he studied assiduously, and, like George 
Washington, became a surveyor. In 
1774, when he was only 22, he joined 
the expedition led by Lord Dun- 
more, and gave so good an account of 


From a painting by Otto Stark 
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himself that he was offered a command 
in the British Army. But already the 
first notes of American independence 
were sounding and Clark refused the 
offer. Later he went to Leestown, Ky. 
Through his wanderings, which took him 
throughout the State, he came to be re- 
garded as a man of action, so much so 
that he was elected a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature from Harrodstown, Ky. 
When he arrived in Virginia he found 
that the Legislature was adjourned, but 
he managed to secure an interview with 
Patrick Henry, who was then Governor 
of Virginia. Clark interested him in the 
affairs of Kentucky and was given a let- 
ter authorizing the State of Virginia to 
give him 500 pounds of gunpowder for 
the settlers of Kentucky. Clark had dif- 
ficulty in securing this gunpowder from 
the council, who as officials of the State 
of Virginia were willing to claim Ken- 
tucky, but not to aid it. Clark, by his 
famous words, “a country which is not 
worth defending is not worth claim- 


ing,” finally secured this request, and 
after many difficulties the gunpowder, 


which was a vital necessity to Kentucky, 
was finally brought to Harrodstown. 

When Clark returned to Kentucky he 
began to formulate in his mind plans to 
capture the forts from the English in 
the Illinois and Wabash countries, and 
on Dec. 10, 1777, he presented his plans 
to Governor Patrick Henry, who at first 
considered the affair too hazardous, but 
later called in Thomas Jefferson, George 
Wythe and George Mason, who gave the 
matter serious consideration. For sev- 
eral weeks these gentlemen with Clark 
and Patrick Henry went over all details 
of an expedition against the British forts 
and finally, on Feb. 2, 1778, the Governor 
and the Privy Council drew up their 
plans and the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed a bill authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to organize an expedition to march 
against and attack any of the Western 
enemies, and gave the necessary orders 
for the expedition. 

This order embraced a wide territory, 
but the real mission of George Rogers 
Clark—an immediate attack on Kas- 
kaskia—was known only to Patrick 
Henry and a few members of the Privy 


Council, for it would have been fatal to 
the success of the expedition to let the 
general public know the real object in 
view. Thus, when the orders were is- 
sued, the Governor made out two ver-. 
sions—one for the general public, as 
specified by the bill of the General As- 
sembly, and the other, a secret order, 
which was given to Clark. In both the 
public and private letters George Rogers 
Clark was instructed to enlist seven com- 
panies of men officered in the usual man- 
ner. 

The Privy Council said they would use 
their influence to procure from the as- 
sembly 300 acres of land for each soldier 
in case of success, an assurance which 
was partly carried out later on by grant- 
ing 149,000 acres to these men in the 
counties now known as Clark, Floyd and 
Scott, in the State of Indiana, and was 
known in the day when the grant was 
made as “Clark’s Grant.” 

On an island opposite Louisville Clark 
established his headquarters. Not all the 
troops that had enlisted arrived, and when 
Clark told them the real object of this 
expedition the greater part of the men 
deserted. He also found that many of 
the Kentuckians could not leave their 
homes to join him on account of the 
threat of Indians against their families. 
He gathered together what force he 
could and left the island to start on his 
great adventure. 

The whole of his force consisted of 
only four companies (130 men) com- 
manded by Captains John Montgomery, 
Joseph Bowman, Leonard Helm and Wil- 
liam Harrod. 


VINCENNES OF FORMIDABLE STRENGTH 


Post Vincennes, renamed Fort Sack- 
ville by the British, was at this time a 
town of considerable force, consisting of 
about four hundred militia, with an In- 
dian town adjoining and great numbers 
of Indians in the neighborhood. Clark 
thought of attacking it immediately, but 
found that he could by no means venture 
near it. He therefore resolved to begin 
his attack in Illinois, where the people 
were scattered in different villages and 
there was less danger of his being over- 
powered by the Indians. In case of de- 

















feat he could retreat to the Spanish 
side of the Mississippi or, if fortune fa- 
vored him, this might open a way to take 
possession of Post Vincennes. 

Clark started on his march to Kaskas- 
kia and met some Americans who seemed 
willing to assist him, and one of whom, 
John Saunders, became the chief guide. 
Clark finally led his troops to the vil- 
lage of Kaskaskia and took it without 
bloodshed. It was at Kaskaskia that 
Clark met Father Gibault, who afterward 
proved so valuable an ally. Father Gi- 
bault went on to Vincennes and gained 
the support of the French settlers for 
the side of the Americans. This senti- 
ment made it possible for Captain Helm 
to take Vincennes peacefully. Cohokia 
was also captured without bloodshed. 
George Rogers Clark made Kaskaskia 
his headquarters and by his justice and 
fairness showed the people that the 
Americans were not savages. Thus he 
soon gained their sympathy and _ alle- 
giance. 

News traveled so slowly in those days 
that Clark, in Kaskaskia, did not receive 
the news that Hamilton had recaptured 
the post of Vincennes until several 
months after the event. He learned the 
news from Francis Vigo, a Spanish mer- 
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chant, who had recently arrived in Kas- 
kaskia from Vincennes, and it was also 
Vigo who advanced him the money to 
carry on his campaign. Through this 
money Clark was able to purchase a 
large Mississippi boat which he fitted out 
as a galley. He mounted it with two 
four-pounders,. four large swivels, and 
manned it with forty-six men under the 
command of Captain John Rogers. It 
set out on Feb. 4 with orders to go up 
the Wabash to its junction with the 
White River and remain there until fur- 
ther orders. 

On Feb. 5 George Rogers Clark and 
his troops crossed the Kaskaskia River 
and started in the dead of Winter on the 
long journey to Vincennes. This army 
was composed of only 178 men, a drum- 
mer boy and a leader of only 26. Yet it 
captured Fort Sackville and won a new 
empire of 250,000 square miles, just one- 
tenth of the present area of the United 
States of today. On the 13th they ar- 
rived at the Two Wabashes and built a 
canoe. On the 15th they ferried the five 
miles across the expanse of water in a 
heavy rain. On the 16th they marched 
through rain and water, and finally 
reached the Fox River. By this time 
provisions began to run short, while the 





THE SURRENDER 


OF FORT SACKVILLE 


From a painting by George La Chance 











whole country for miles around was 
flooded. Through this raging torrent this 
small, famished army waded its way, and 
on the 17th reached the Embarrass River, 
about six miles from Vincennes. On the 
18th they touched the Wabash, three 
leagues below the town. 

It was now necessary to make more 
canoes, and on Feb. 18 and 19 they la- 
bored, and there was no food of any kind. 
On the 21st and 22nd they plunged on 
desperately through the water, a few 
in boats, but most of them wading in ice- 
celd water up to their necks. On the 
22nd—their fourth day without provi- 
sions—they finally heard the guns from 
the fort. This little item from Major 
Bowman’s Journal speaks for itself: 
“February 28rd set off to cross the plain 
called Horse-Shoe about four miles long, 
all covered with water breast high. Here 
we expected some of our brave men must 
certainly perish, half frozen in the night 
and so long fasting. Having no other 
resource but wading this plain, or 
rather lake of waters, we plunged into it 
with courage. Colonel Clark being first, 
taking care to have the boats try to take 
those that were weak and numbed with 
cold with them. Never were men so ani- 
mated with the thought of avenging the 
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How Fort Sackville looked in 1779. The site is now occupied by the town of 
Vincennes, Ind. 





wrongs done to the back settlements as 
this small army.” 

As in the winning of all great battles, 
the nearer Clark came to victory the 
greater was his trouble. Each hour they 
were in danger of discovery, and in their 
unprotected condition and weakened 
state a larger force at that moment 
could have decimated them. Under these 
conditions Clark took things into his own 
hands and sent the following announce- 
ment to the fort: 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF POST 
VINCENNES: 


GENTLEMEN:—Being now within two 
miles of your village with my army, de- 
termined to take your fort this night, and 
net willing to surprise you, I take this 
method to request such of you as are 
true citizens and willing to enjoy the lib- 
erty I bring you, to remain still in your 
houses; and that those, if any there be, 
that are friends to the King of England, 
will instantly repair to the fort and join 
his troops and fight like men. And if 
any such as do not go to the fort should 
thereafter be discovered that did not re 
pair to the garrison, they may depend on 
severe punishment. On the contrary, 
those who are true friends to liberty may 
expect to be well treated as such, and I 
once more request that they may keep 
out of the streets, for every person found 
under arms, will be treated as an enemy. 
(Signed) G. R. Clark. 


After this announcement Clark moved 
on rapidly in full view of the city, and 









by a magnificent piece of strategy he 
completely deceived the enemy regarding 
the small army that was facing them. 
He marched and counter-marched in the 
hills that ran obliquely to the city and 
putting the colors on long poles and re- 
peating this manoeuvre many times he 
gave the appearance of having a formi- 
dable army. All afternoon this was car- 
ried on successfully and the enemy was 
completely deceived. At dark he sudden- 
ly changed his direction, and about 8 
o’clock gained the heights back of the 
city, and the main body moved in another 
direction and took possession of the 
strongest part of Vincennes. The firing 
then commenced and continued all night. 

Ammunition was scarce, as most of it 
was on the galley which had been de- 
layed and did not actually arrive until 
several days after the fort had been cap- 
tured. In the city of Vincennes, how- 
ever, French citizens loyal to the Ameri- 
cans had buried the greater part of their 
ammunition. Colonel Legras, Major Bus- 
seron and others dug this up and had it 
secretly taken to Clark. When Colonel 
Clark started this expedition he was con- 
vinced that he had a divine mission to 
fulfill. During the incredible hardships 
undergone by his men, several times near 
starvation, something miraculous always 
intervened, which certainly gave credence 
to his belief that an invisible hand was 
guiding their destiny. The acquisition 
of the supply of ammunition, which was 
all important, strengthened his convic- 
tion. 

His force gained the gardens of St. 
Vincent and made breastworks by tear- 
ing down the pickets and old houses 
near by. The port holes of the fort were 
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eleven feet above the ground and Clark’s 
troops were within twenty feet of the 
walls, but the guns could not be trained 
on them accurately and so little damage 
was done to his small army. His troops 
were excellent marksmen and every time 
an embrasure of the cannons was opened 
a deadly fire was poured in by these 
frontiersmen so that the British gunners 
found it impossible to stand by their 
guns. Whenever a loophole was opened 
a rifle ball would pass through it. 

On the following morning, Feb. 24, the 
firing continued and finally Governor 
Hamilton sent out a flag of truce and 
proposed a truce for three days. Colonel 
Clark would not listen to this proposal. 
He sent back word that he would not 
agree to any other terms than that of 
the surrender of Hamilton and his garri- 
son. He demanded an unconditional sur- 
render and this was finally signed on 
Feb. 24 with the agreement that the gar- 
rison would be delivered over to Colonel 
Clark at 10 o’clock on Feb. 25. 

Henry Hamilton, who agreed to an un- 
conditional surrender and signed these 
articles of capitulation, gave as his rea- 
sons for surrender: first, the remoteness 
from succor; second, the state and quan- 
tity of provisions; third, unanimity of 
his officers and men in its expediency; 
fourth, the honorable terms allowed, and 
last of all, the confidence in a generous 
enemy. This was a magnificent tribute 
to Colonel Clark, who well deserved it. 

_So, on the 25th of February, 1779, 
Governor Hamilton and his’ troops 
marched out of Fort Sackville and 


George Rogers Clark entered and ran 
up the American flag, and there it has 
waved ever since. 
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Desperate Phaht of the 
Coal Industry 


By ELLIS SEARLES 





the soft coal industry of America 
from its present chaotic depression 
without application of the principle of 
the six-hour day and the five-day week. 
Whatever other remedies may be em- 
ployed in treatment of the industrial pa- 
tient, they must be accompanied by 
shorter work time for the labor invoived, 
or all will fail. The United Mine Work- 
ers of America are committed to the 
policy of a six-hour day and a five-day 
week, a resolution to that effect having 
been adopted by an international conven- 
tion of the union several years ago. A 
study of present conditions in the soft 
coal industry discloses the reason why 
this policy must be carried into effect. 
From 1890 to 1918, inclusive, the 
amount of soft coal produced annually in 
the United States increased from 111,- 
000,000 tons to 579,000,000 tons. The 
United States Bureau of Mines states 
that the output increased at the average 
rate of 16,800,000 tons a year. This con- 
stantly growing demand for and con- 
sumption of coal meant stability of em- 
ployment for the men engaged in the 
industry, as well as stability of prices 
for labor and coal. But there has been 
no substantial increase in the annual 
output of coal since 1918, as the follow- 
ing statistics issued by the Bureau of 
Mines will show: 


"| aes can be no hope of rescuing 


Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 

1919 .....466,000,000 | 1924 .....484,000,000 
1920 .....569,000,000 | 1925 .....520,000,000 
1921 .....416,000,000 | 1926 .....573,000,000 
1922 .....422,000,000 | 1927 .....517,000,000 
1923 .....565,000,000 | 1928 .....492,000,000 


The first 500,000,000-ton year was 
1916. If the demand for coal had con- 
tinued to increase at the previous aver- 
age rate of 16,800,000 tens a year, the 
country would now be producing 700,000,- 
000 tons a year. But in 1928, twelve 
years after the arrival of the 500,000,000- 
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ton year, we produced less than 500,000,- 
000 tons. 

According to government figures, the 
total productive capacity of the soft coal 
mines of the country in 1916 was 673,- 
000,000 tons; in 1923 it was 970,000,000 
tons, and in 1926, the last year for which 
this particular information is available, 
the soft coal mines of the United States 
could have produced 821,000,000 tons. 
With an average annual demand for 
500,000,000 tons, it will be seen that it is 
not possible for the mines to operate full 
time. Development of capacity has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than the increase 
in demand. For many years preceding 
1916 the increase in the consumption of 


- coal kept pace with the natural increase 


in population of the country and with 
the industrial development and growth 
of the nation. But, because of the de- 
mobilization of labor and industry which 
followed the ending of the World War, 
there came a terrific slump in the de- 
mand for soft coal, from which the in- 
dustry has not yet recovered. The con- 
tinuance of this slump is due to several 
causes. Improved methods of combus- 
tion now produce more steam power with 
a smaller amount of fuel, thus reducing 
the demand for power fuel. Railroads 
and large power consumers now require 
less coal to produce a pound of steam. 
Development along this line, through en- 
gineering research and experiment, is 
going on year after year, and there is no 
telling to what limit this saving may go. 

There has been a tremendous develop- 
ment of electrical energy for power pur- 
poses, which has displaced the use of 
coal. Great electrical generating plants 
have been built all over the country in 
the last few years. Their wires carry 
and distribute this power to thousands of 
plants that formerly relied solely upon 
coal for their power. Water power also 
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is being utilized to a greater extent than 
ever before and in constantly increasing 
volume for the production of this electri- 
cal energy. In addition, the use of sub- 
stitutes for coal as fuel has grown until 
it is an existing menace to the coal busi- 
ness. 

Railroads of the country use 27 to 28 
per cent of the total output of soft coal. 
Consumption of coal by Class 1 railroads 
alone from 1920 to 1927, inclusive, was 
as follows: 


Year. Net Tons. | Year. Net Tons. 
1920 .....1386,413,571 | 1924 .....117,249,105 
1921 .....107,910,146 | 1925 .....117,709,252 
1922 .....113,162,083 | 1926 .....122,822,853 
1923 .....131,622,901 | 1927 ....115,882,570 


The increasing use of fuel oil and 
electrical power, together with the coal 
economies which have been effected by 
the carriers, have preventd the natural 
increase in coal purchases which were 
to be expected from increasing railroad 
traffic. If steam-driven public utilities 
had consumed coal in 1927 at the same 
rate that they did in 1919, the additional 
tonnage would have amounted to 31,000,- 
000 tons. Because of more efficient use 
of fuel coal, railroads made a saving of 
42,000,000 tons in 1927. Developed water 
power in the United States on Jan. 1, 
1928, had a horse-power capacity equal 
to 31,000,000 tons of coal. The 431,067,- 
000 barrels of fuel oil used in the United 
States in 1927 displaced 110,000,000 tons 
of coal. This makes a total loss in coal 
consumption of approximately 214,000,- 
000 tons for the year. In a discussion 
of this subject, the Bureau of Mines 
says: 

Why, then, has the demand in recent 
years fallen so far short of expectations? 
The big causes are fuel economy and the 
competition of other sources of energy— 
oil, gas and water power—but before dis- 
cussing these it is well to dispose of three 
smaller factors. In some degree the 
slowing down of demand is due to the 
fact that population is not increasing as 
rapidly as formerly. The birth rate is 
falling and immigration has been checked. 

In 1907 there were employed in the 
nines 513,000 men, who produced 343,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal. This number 
of employes steadily increased until the 
peak year of 1923, when the number of 
men employed in and around the mines 
reached the amazing total of 705,000, 


with a production of 565,000,000 tons. 
This number had dropped to 594,000 in 
1926, with production at 573,000,000 tons 
and a mine capacity of 821,000,000 tons. 
These men were employed, in 1926, an 
average of only 215 days out of the 308 
days that constitute the work year in the 
coal mining industry. Although they 
were idle ninety-three days, or three 
months out of the twelve, they produced 
all the coal the market of the country 
could absorb. 


OVERSUPPLY OF LABOR 


Two hundred thousand coal miners 
entered military service during the 
World War. Eighty-three thousand of 
these men were members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. There was 
an abnormal demand for coal for war 
purposes, and many thousands of men 
from farms and other walks of life were 
drawn into the mines by the lure of high 
wages and large earnings. When the 
miners who served in the army and navy 
came home looking for their old jobs, 
they found the mines over filled with new 
workers. Even with 200,000 regular 
mine workers out of the mines, the Bu- 
reau of Mines statistics show that there 
were 61,000 more men in the mines in 
1919 than there were in 1916, the year 
before the United States entered the 
war. This is where the disastrous over- 
supply of men became apparent. Those 
who had come into the mines during the 
war wished to stay there, because they 
could not find work in any other indus- 
try. Likewise, the returned  soldier- 
miners were unable to find employment 
elsewhere, and they, too, sought to re- 
main in the coal industry. Consequently, 
there are more miners than there are 
jobs. And, in view of the fact that the 
demand for coal is not now increasing, 
as it did in the years prior to 1916, there 
is no reason to expect that there ever 
will be places for all these men in the 
industry under present conditions. 

The eight-hour day is universal in the 
coal mining industry. According to a 
report for 1926, issued by the Bureau 
of Mjnes, 93.7 per cent of the total 
number of men employed in soft coal 
mines worked eight hours a day; 5.5 per 
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cent worked nine hours, and .5 per cent 
worked ten hours. It is only in certain 
localities and fields where the men are 
denied the right to organize that they 
are required to work more than eight 
hours a day. The United Mine Workers 
of America won the eight-hour day in 
1898. Statistics show that the miners 
produce more coal per day per man in 
the eight-hour day than they formerly 
produced in ten hours. 

There is a surplus of at least 200,000 
soft coal mine workers in this country 
today. Although there is no prospect 
that all will ever be profitably employed 
in the mines, they hang on, clinging to 
a forlorn hope that something may turn 
up. What is to become of these 200,000 
men who are either entirely idle or em- 
ployed only a few hours each week? 
They must live. But how? It is fre- 
quently suggested that they obtain em- 
ployment in other industries and leave 
the mines. But other industries are as 
heavily overmanned as the coal industry, 
due to reduced consumption of their 
products and the introduction of ma- 
chinery and modern methods of produc- 
tion. If they were to crowd themselves 


into the steel industry, or farming, or 
any other field of endeavor, already over- 
crowded, they would simply drive out an 
equal number of men now employed 
therein, and no relief would be afforded 
for the general situation. Unless new 
fields are opened up to these men, they 
are helpless. 

These 200,000 men and their families 
must not be abandoned to the fate of 
starvation because of lack of opportunity 
to earn a living. Society must not ac- 
cept that principle in industry. Reduc- 
tion of the working time of mine workers 
to six hours a day and five days a week 
would furnish employment for a vast 
number of additional men and reduce the 
number of unemployed. The volume of 
production would thus be stabilized. 
Whether a man works six hours a day, 
five days a week, or eight hours a day 
six days a week, he must earn a living. 
Therefore, there must be no reduction of 
his wages and earnings under the new 
policy. Henry Ford did not reduce wages 
when he adopted the five-day week, nor 
did the United States Steel Corporation 
reduce wages when it adopted the shorter 
workday. 
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adverse labor conditions in Great 

Britain has been deflation, whereas 
in Western Europe economic conditions 
have improved as a result of inflation, 
followed by the revaluing of currencies, 
or stabilization of them at a figure bear- 
ing no comparison to pre-war parity. In- 
flation enabled Western European coun- 
tries, particularly Germany, France and 
Italy, to stake a far from negligible 
claim in the international trade spheres 
formerly under the sway of Great Brit- 
ain, and further to facilitate reorganiza- 
tion and coordination of German, French 
and Italian industries. Another conse- 
quence was that the cost of production 
became higher in Great Britain. This 
and the British policy of deflation, only 
haphazardly carried into effect, led to 
the reduction of wages not once but sev- 
eral times. From such a variety of 
causes there arose loss of trade, unem- 
ployment, numerous strikes and _ lock- 
outs, a State subsidy and increased tax- 
ation, both national and local. Faced 
with such difficulties the British Gov- 
ernment has made attempts to establish 
a protective tariff, not openly but under 
the name of “safeguarding,” as a means 
of alleviating matters, while the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament has maintained that 
nationalization would be a more effec- 
tive way of bringing general prosperity 
back to British industry. 

Beset by such a state of affairs, as 
much international as national in its ori- 
gins, it is not surprising that for several 
years now the number of Britain’s un- 
employed workmen has been almost al- 
ways over a million, although 1927 was 
the most successful in this respect since 
the short-lived Armistice boom, for dur- 
ing a period of the year the figure was 
actually under the million mark. Added 
to this there were more people employed 
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in industry during 1927 than at any 
other time in the country’s trading ca- 
reer, while neither in that year nor in 
1928 did any strike or lockout of dimen- 
sions sufficient to dislocate the indus- 
trial machine take place. Indeed, certain 
industries prospered, notably the auto- 
mobile and artificial silk industries, 
while luxury trades and retailers also 
reaped good results. On the other hand, 
the basic industries, on which Great Brit- 
ain’s pre-war greatness was built, made 
little headway. The coal, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, cotton, woolen and linen in- 
dustries all remained in the throes of 
depression, with profits small or non- 
existent, employment irregular and the . 
future not, by any means, too bright. 
Moreover, agriculture was far from sat- 
isfactory, though it did not suffer so 
much from international competition as 
did the basic industries. 

Although British industry has not been 
all that could be desired in the years 
since the war, and still has formidable 
obstacles to surmount in the future, it is 
not by any means a negligible factor in 
international trade, even if international 
values have decidedly altered. Indeed, 
despite the change in money values and 
the depressed state of her basic indus- 
tries, Great Britain is considerably richer 
in wealth than she was when looked upon 
as the world’s leading industrial power. 
The extension of purchasing power 
among the people generally is mainly re- 
sponsible for this, but against increased 
purchasing power has to be placed the 
heavy taxation which the country has 
borne since the conclusion of the war. 
And yet again, while taxation hampers 
trade and industry, it stimulates pur- 
chasing power. For example, pensions, 
insurances and other social reforms cost 
something like $1,120,000,000 (£224,000,- 
000) a year, but this money is not lost 
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since it goes into circulation. The same 
with the interest on the national debt of 
$37,635,000,000 (£7,527,000,000) which 
takes approximately $5,000,000 (£1,000,- 
000) a day in taxation. It comes back to 
the individuals concerned, and may even 
be used as capital for investment. Never- 
theless, trade and industry, which pro- 
vide the major portion of the taxation, 
are too heavily penalized and suffer a 
good deal from the absence of surplus 
money with which to expand and mod- 
ernize operations and start new ventures. 


STATE RELIEF FOR INDUSTRY 


Since the Armistice the government 
has, generally speaking, left the differ- 
ent industries practically to themselves, 
although it made an exception with coal, 
when it granted that industry a colossal 
subsidy, only to be faced with a lockout 
when it terminated. This resulted in the 
general strike of May, 1926. This ex- 
perience discouraged the government, 
and it looked askance at direct industrial 
interference for two years. Now it has 
come forward with proposals of another 
kind, whereby manufacturers are to be 
relieved of 75 per cent of the burden of 
their local taxation which falls directly 
on production, while farmers’ land and 
buildings are to be relieved of local tax- 
ation altogether. Moreover, railways, 
dockyards and canals are included with- 
in the scope of the government’s scheme, 
though their inclusion is conditional on 
their undertaking to make equivalent re- 
ductions in their charges. 

This new legislation, which will come 
into operation in the Autumn of 1929, 
should help British productive industry, 
and particularly those most depressed, to 
reduce costs and thus be far better 
equipped to compete in the world mar- 
kets. The direct relief to the engineering 
industry (including marine engineering) 
will amount to $10,000,000 (£2,000,000) 
a year; to the heavy iron and steel in- 
dustries about $2,500,000 (£500,000) a 
year; to shipbuilding about $2,000,000 
(£400,000) a year; to the coal industry 
of $12,500,000 (£2,500,000) a year, and 
to the cotton and woolen trades over 
$10,000,000 (£2,000,000) a year. The 
money to pay for this concession will, of 








course, to a large extent, come out of 
national taxation, but being more widely 
spread it will undoubtedly benefit the 
industries concerned. 

Because a general election is approach- 
ing the government has not proceeded 
actively or whole-heartedly with a policy 
of tariff protection for industry, even by 
way of safeguarding, although pressed 
to do so from several quarters. Not once 
has the Conservative party succeeded in 
persuading the electorate to adopt a pol- 
icy of general tariffs. Indeed, two gen- 
erations of British electors, one voting 
on a narrow and the other on a larger 
franchise, have rejected tariff reform, 
which has been the name for protection 
in Great Britain and dislike of which has 
led to its newer substitute “safeguard- 
ing” being adopted. Safeguarding, how- 
ever, has not been applied to any big in- 
dustry since the last election. The pe- 
culiar circumstances in which British 
trade has been carried on in the past in 
its national, international and imperial 
aspects, make a policy of general tariffs 
suspect and open to easy misrepresenta- 
tion. Although Western European indus- 
try is strongly protected by tariff walls, 
the government, fearful of losing votes, 
is not stressing the need for tariffs to 
restore the country’s basic industries to 
something like their former greatness. 
Yet, it is a fact that success has come to 
the British automobile industry through 
protection and without increasing prices 
to buyers of cars. 


RATIONALIZATION 


Turning to another aspect of British 
economic conditions, we come to the ques- 
tion of rationalization, a term which first 
came into world-wide prominence as a 
result of the Geneva Economic Confer- 
ence in 1927 and which means generally 
the application of scientific and less 
wasteful methods in the different indus- 
tries by eliminating inefficient plants 
and in individual plants by introducing 
better organization and greater effi- 
ciency. Rationalization has gone even 
further and led to international indus- 
trial agreements, particularly between 
France and Germany. Apart from the 
fear in labor circles in most countries 
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that the new system will increase unem- 
ployment, the chief reason why Great 
Britain has not adopted rationalization 
on an international scale is the financial 
condition of the industries chiefly con- 
cerned, especially coal and iron and steel. 
Internally, rationalization has undoubt- 
edly made progress in Great Britain, but 
not to any material extent in relation to 
the basic or major industries. Here, 
again, financial troubles have been the 
chief stumbling block. The retail drapery, 
chemical, cable, newspaper, theatre and 
cinema trades have, however, advanced 
in the direction of large-scale organiza- 
tion. 

The relations between capital and 
labor have an important effect on a 
country’s trade prosperity, and though 
there are at the moment influences in 
Great Britain making for conciliation, 
it is difficult to say how long they 
will prevail. Since 1919 over 200,000,000 
working days have been lost through 
trade disputes, caused by resistance to 
reductions in wages. Though the work- 
men have sometimes had legitimate 
enough grounds for complaint at the 
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treatment they have received, in other 
cases they have been mistaken in laying 
the blame at the employers’ door, since 
deflation unquestionably made some re- 
duction inevitable. On the other hand, 
the employers certainly carried out the 
deflationist policy too rapidly, and then 
only in relation to wages. Indeed, in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
their one and only policy has been, “Re- 
duce wages.” 

The majority of Great Britain’s indus- 
trial basic undertakings stand in urgent 
need of capital reorganization. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has even 
gone the length of saying that there will 
have to be a radical reorganization of 
capital before there can be any hope for 
better times, Employers, however, have 
persisted in inflation of capital and de- 
manded deflation of wages. Although this 
is obviously impossible, employers go on 
asking “How can we possibly earn profits 
when wages are so high?” It seems that 
British employers are unwilling to admit © 
that they must be either inflationists or 
deflationists even now, and how they 
expect a half-and-half system to work 
satisfactorily for any length of time they 
have never explained. Since wages have 
been so far reduced, economic recovery 
will come to Great Britain’s basic indus- 
tries more quickly by financial reorgani- 
zation than by the antagonistic method 
of cutting wages yet again. It is remark- 
able that the British workmen’s leaders 
should have remained blind to the need 
for capital deflation. Such a demand 
could have been made a very powerful 
negotiating instrument in the leaders’ 
hands. Instead of adopting a purely 
negative attitude, they could have con- 
sistently argued that if wages required 
deflation, capital also required the same 
medicine. 


OPPOSITION TO MASS PRODUCTION 


The rationalization of British industry 
not only on the home front, but in the in- 
ternational arena as well, involves the 
question of mass production and oytput. 
The former is in the domain of the em- 
ployers; the latter relates chiefly to the 
workmen. Almost all British employers 
look with doubt on mass production in 
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spite of the fact that it has proved suc- 
cessful in the United States, where higher 
wages are paid and more substantial 
profits are earned than in any other 
country in the world. To the conserva- 
tive British mind mass production is re- 
garded chiefly as productive of difficul- 
ties of control and higher direction, 
which the employers are afraid to tackle. 
Yet mass production is not unknown in 
Great Britain, but it is the exception and 
not the rule. Thus employers continue 
to look for dangers, many of them imag- 
inary, rather than to forge ahead with a 
policy of standardization. With such in- 
fluences at work, British labor receives 
few benefits from the initiative of the 
captains of industry. 

On the question of output British em- 
ployers take up an unduly exaggerated 
attitude, for they have become obsessed 
by the idea that after wages the restric- 
tion of output is the primary cause of 
the country’s industrial troubles. There 
is, of course, no doubt that “ca’ canny,” 
as the restriction of output is called, is 
practiced throughout the best organized 
trades in Great Britain. For this trade 
unionism is primarily responsible. 
Though there is doubtless a certain 
amount of political bias behind it, the 
workmen’s strongest motive is the fear 
that, if production is increased per man, 
unemployment will follow. The preva- 
lence of this idea among the workers is 
largely due to the fact that for seven or 
eight years the number of unemployed in 
Great Britain has been over 1,000,000. 
That means that since 1919 something 
like 3,000,000,000 days of work have been 
lost. In addition to this wastage the 
government has had to pay in unemploy- 
ment benefits—the so-called “dole”’—in 
one year alone (1927) the sum of $185,- 
000,000 (£37,000,000), although it was a 
comparatively good trade year. It is 
true that the workmen do not recognize 
that the policy of going slow helps to in- 
crease the price of the product and that 
consequently British manufacturers lose 
orders, and that this in turn leads to stil! 
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less employment. At the same time 
trade union officials seldom seem to 
realize that Great Britain must prosper 
or decline by the amount of export trade 
she can command, while the workmen do 
not understand that even if they might 
not get continuous work by increasing 
output—owing to other factors beyond 
the control of employers—they are cur- 
tailing the amount of business done by 
British manufacturers. 


THE WORKER’S LOT 


In extenuation, however, one should 
remember that the lives of British work- 
men are perpetually clouded. They be- 
lieve that they have not received a square 
deal from their employers, and since 
there are some grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion they retaliate in many cases by do- 
ing less than they might for the wages 
they receive. Their first complaint, 
which cannot be denied, is that when in- 
dustry was prosperous the employers 
only grudgingly increased their wages 
and even disposed of large profits with- 
out making provision for bad times, 
which frequently require capital reor- 
ganization. When workmen were on 
piece-time rates and earned higher 
wages, employers proposed and often ef- 
fected reductions because they considered 
wages too high. 

Finally, the provision of sufficient 
work for the whole of Great Britain’s 
workers cannot be separated from the 
problem of population, even if a com- 
plete conciliation between capital and 
labor could be brought about and there 
should be an improvement in trade as 
there was in 1927. With the exception 
of Japan and Belgium, Great Britain has 
a greater density of population—391 
people to the square mile—than any 
other country in the world. The yearly 
increase in population is greater than the 
ability of British trade and industry to 
absorb it. This will remain so even if 
Great Britain’s industries should all be 
working on a full prosperity basis. 

CUPAR, FIFE, SCOTLAND, February, 1929. 
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By J. A. STEVENSON 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON Times 


HE political situation in Canada 
has undergone no serious altera- 


tion during the past year. The 
opening of the third session of the pres- 
ent Federal Parliament finds the Liberal 
Government of Mr. Mackenzie King com- 
fortably seated in power and beyond any 
danger of defeat in Parliament. In the 
House of Commons the Liberal “regu- 
lars” number rather less than a half of 
the total membership of 245, but the 
eleven Liberal Progressives are just as 
faithful supporters of the Ministry, and 
can always be relied upon to provide it 
with a satisfactory majority. The Unit- 
ed Farmers, an agrarian group eighteen 
strong, and the three Laborites who usu- 
ally work with them, are often highly 
critical of the government, but they dis- 
like even more certain features of the 
policy of the Conservatives, and as a re- 
sult they cooperate with the latter only 
occasionally in their attacks upon the 
government. 

In the Fall of 1927 the Conservative 
party, which has eighty-nine members 
in the Commons, provided itself with a 
new leader in the person of the Hon. R. 
B. Bennett, who has contrived to com- 
bine with notable success the triple rdéle 
of jawyer, industrial leader and politi- 
cian, and it also redrafted its platform. 
So far, however, there is little evidence 
that it has made any serious headway in 
the restoration of its fortunes, and it 
still suffers from the disastrous handi- 
cap entailed by its unpopularity—a heri- 
tage from the bitter conscription contro- 
versy of 1917—in French Canada, which 
is the country’s real reservoir of con- 
servatism. Outside all the parties is Mr. 
Henri Bourassa, the old Nationalist lead- 
er, who after an absence of nearly 20 
years returned to Ottawa in 1925 as an 
independent, and takes a grim delight in 
hurling his darts at both the older par- 
ties. M. Bourassa has lost some of the 


fine fervor of his youthful days, when he 
fought Laurier about Canada’s participa- 
tion in the South African war, but his 
dual brilliance as a writer and speaker 
still make him a most formidable politi- 
cian, and he is as persistent a critic as 
ever of British imperialism. 

The government has also had its posi- 
tion strengthened in another quarter. 
Members of the Senate are appointed on 
the nomination of the government of the 
day, and when the Liberals returned to 
power in 1921, after ten years of opposi- 
tion, they found that three-fourths of 
the ninety-six Senators belonged to the 
Conservative party, and they had to sub- 
mit to the destruction or mutilation of 
various measures by this hostile majority 
in the upper chamber. But in the inter- 
vening years the hand of death has been 
busy among Conservative Senators, and 
now at last the Liberals find themselves 
in a position of numerical parity in the 
Senate, with the prospect of obtaining a 
clear majority at an early date. Its ac- 
quisition will have conveniences, but it 
may also occasionally have drawbacks, 
as in recent years there have been occa- 
sions when the King Government did not 
grieve too deeply over the Senate’s sum- 
mary annihilation of measures which had 
been forced down its throat by Western 
radicals. 

For the moment, therefore, the King 
Government can face the session with a 
comparatively easy mind. Premier King 
in his opening speech set at rest all spec- 
ulation about the possibility of a general 
election this year by intimating that he 
saw no reason for it. Underlying eco- 
nomic conditions may not exactly justi- 
fy the present stock-market boom, and 
Western members have been complain- 
ing in Parliament that the grain crop of 
1928, owing to its low grades, was one 
of the least profitable in the history of 
the prairies, and that the prosperitv 
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which Montreal and Toronto were enjoy- 
ing was not shared by the farmers of 
the West; but the country on the whole, 
apart from districts affected by crop 
misfortunes and the difficulties of the 
newsprint industry is, according to all 
the accepted indices, more prosperous 
than at any time in its history. More- 
over, the two great railway companies 
have each announced an ambitious pro- 
gram of new construction, and a num- 
ber of important power and mining de- 
velepments are in progress. A spirit of 
expansion and enterprise is abroad in 
the land, and consequently the cry of 
“hard times” is not available against the 
existing government, which gets a cer- 
tain amount of credit for the existing 
prosperity. 


SENTIMENT REGARDING KELLOGG PACT 


The government’s strategy for the 
moment is to let well enough alone, and 
when the Federal Parliament reassem- 
bled on Feb. 7, the Speech from the 
Throne, which usually embodies the gov- 
ernmental program, offered a singular- 
ly modest consignment of new legisla- 
tion, consisting chiefly of amendments 
designed to improve existing laws. The 
session now in progress does not offer 
the promise of many fireworks, but it 
has already produced an interesting de- 
bate. On Feb. 11 there was an exchange 
between Mr. R. B. Bennett, leader of 
the Conservative Opposition, and Premier 
Mackenzie King about the Kellogg anti- 
war treaty and the general problem of 
the relations of the British Empire and 
the United States. Mr. Bennett evinced 
complete skepticism of the value of the 
Kellogg pact, and took strong exception 
to the bellicose utterances of certain 
papers and politicians in the United 
States, his comment being as follows: 


Great Britain has been charged with 
desiring war. When you read, not the 
irresponsible utterances of jingoes, but 
the carefully considered and carefully 
prepared editorials in the great news- 
papers and articles in the outstanding 
magazines of the United States, con- 
tributed by ex-service men of the army 
and navy, and when you peruse the de- 
bates in the United States Senate you 
cannot but be struck with the fact that 
we Canadians are being entirely over- 
looked in relation to this matter. When 
our great neighbors talk of war against 


Great Britain, they should understand 
that they are talking also of war against 
Canada. And the use of the word ‘‘war’”’ 
in magazine articles, newspaper edi- 
torials and speeches is the negation of 
the very purpose of the treaty itself—the 
absolute negation. 


He complained that at the very time 
Canada was being asked to ratify the 
treaty she was being surrounded by the 
same sort of discussion as had preceded 
the war of 1914, and expressed the hope 
that the Dominion was not being placed 
in a hypocritical and ridiculous position 
in regard to the ratification of the treaty. 

This speech roused Premier King to 
deliver a severe lecture to Mr. Bennett 
upon the dangerous irresponsibility of 
his utterances. One passage of the Pre- 
mier’s reply is especially worth quoting: 

I do not think that my honorable friend 
was called upon to send out from this 
House of Commons to the neighboring 
country any word capable of being inter- 
preted as implying a doubt on the part 
of Canada as to the good faith of the 
United States in respect to a treaty to 
which that country has put its name. 
Because certain jingoistic articles were 
appearing in certain American journals, 
there was no justification for the leader 
of the Opposition making a jingoistic 
speech in this Parliament calculated to 
throw doubt upon the good faith of the 
neighboring republic. 

May I say that if there should come the 
moment when as between Great Britain 
and the United States relations should 
become in the least strained—I do not 
suggest that anything of the nature is 
evident at the present time—but if this 
should happen, then I believe as_ never 
before it will be the duty of this Parlia- 
ment, the duty of every member of this 
Parliament, to do his part not to increase 
any tension that may exist but to relieve 


it as far as it may be in his power to 
do so. 


He extended this homily to consider- 
able length, and declared that he pre- 
ferred to follow the example of Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, who had expressed his 
belief to the British Parliament that the 
United States had signed the treaty in 
good faith and, like Britain, was ready to 
live up to every word of it. 

Another debate on a purely Canadian 
issue was concerned with titles, which 
were banned for Canadian citizens by a 
decision of the House of Commons taken 
in 1919. Their inaccessibility has caused 
grievous heartburning among the social- 
ly elect who might otherwise have had 
their brows graced with some accolade, 
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VISCOUNT WILLINGDON 
Who succeeded Lord Byng as Governor 
General of Canada in 1926 


and there has also been considerable dis- 
content at the discovery that a parallel 
ban upon foreign decorations which had 
been promulgated was being disregarded 
and that numerous Canadians had ac- 
cepted and were wearing publicly French, 
Papal and other decorations. Therefore 
on Feb. 11 Mr. Cahan, a veteran Con- 
servative, moved for a committee to re- 
view the whole question of titles, and 
laid special emphasis on the anomaly that 
foreign powers were conferring decora- 
tions on Canadians, when their own sov- 
ereign was debarred from doing so. 
Premier Mackenzie King and Mr. Ben- 
nett both supported the proposal for a 
committee, but the debate which fol- 
lowed revealed such a sentiment of hos- 
tility among all parties to reopening the 
question that despite the Premier’s atti- 
tude Mr. Dunning, his chief Western 
lieutenant, counseled the defeat of the 
motion, which was snowed under by 114 
to 60. The defeat, moreover, was so de- 


cisive that no politician will dare to re- 
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vive the title question for many years. 
Titles are obviously still as unpopular in 
Canada as they were in 1919, when their 
bestowal upon certain notorious prof- 
iteers and undeserving persons disgusted 
the whole country. 


FEARS OF AMERICAN TARIFF INCREASE 


But safe though the King Government 
may be from defeat in Parliament, there 
are some clouds upon its horizon. All po- 
litical parties in Canada and indeed a 
large element of the Canadian public are 
following with close attention and keen 
interest developments at Washington, for 
the intelligible reason that they realize 
the possibility of serious repercussions 
on their own fortunes from an upward 
revision of the American tariff. Care- 
ful note has been taken of the almost 
complete unanimity of the demands 
made by agrarian organizations at the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
for higher duties on farm produce, and 
the Liberal politicians of Canada do not 
like the omens. If the tariff revision 
undertaken by the new Congress in- 
creases duties to a point where they con- 
stitute, as the schedules proposed by the 
Farm Bureau Federation would do, a 
virtual ban upon the exportation of Cana- 
dian farm products to the United States, 
great resentment would undoubtedly fol- 
low in Canada, particularly in the rural 
communities, and the Conservative lead- 
ers feel confident that there would 
emerge a very sympathetic atmosphere 
for the propagation of their favorite 
policy of retaliatory higher duties which 
would penalize American manufactured 
goods and give domestic industry a larg- 
er share of the home market. Typical of 
the utterances of the Conservative press 
on this subject are the following edi- 
torial observations of the Ottawa Jour- 
nal: 

When a nation like the United States, 
our greatest commercial competitor, de- 
liberately pursues a policy designed to 
bar out our agricultural products from 
its markets, then there is but one sensi- 
ble, logical, and manly course left open 
to this country. It is to fight the United 
States with its own weapons. Anything 
less is treason to ourselves. In one sense 


it will be a good thing for Canada if Mr. 
Hoover imposes his promised higher 
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duties, because it will awaken this coun- 
try to the folly of its existing tariff, so 
far as it applies to the United States. 
Not even the present government will be 
able to withstand the nationwide demand 
that higher American duties will bring 
for retaliatory action by Canada. 


The present Liberal Government has 
shown an almost painful anxiety to 
maintain the present basis of Canada’s 
trade relations with the United States, 
and even to improve it; but it will be left 
in a very delicate position by a higher 
American tariff, and will face the pros- 
pect of a difficult defensive battle at the 
next general election. From the motive 
of self-preservation, which is the first 
law of political life, it might refuse to 
turn a soft cheek to the smiter, and 
might assume the responsibility for a 
retaliatory fiscal policy, but such a 
course would mean a complete departure 
from the historic low-tariff traditions of 
the party, and obliterate one of its chief 
points of distinction from the Conserva- 
tives. Moreover, there would also be the 
risk that the country, if it wanted a pol- 
icy of retaliation, might prefer to en- 
trust it to the Conservatives, who had 
long advocated it and honestly believed 
in its efficacy. 

What Canadian Liberals, therefore, 
fervently hope is that before higher du- 
ties are enacted at Washington powerful 
American financiers and industrialists, 
who have heavy investments in Canadian 
enterprises and who dislike the idea of a 
tariff war between the two countries, 
will exert their influence at Washington 
as a moderating factor. They also feel 
that they have a valuable card up their 
sleeve in the shape of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway project, for which Canadian 
cooperation is essential. They know that 
Mr. Hoover and the Republican party 
are deeply committed to the scheme, and 
they feel that they must realize how un- 
attainable Canadian cooperation would 
become if a higher American tariff 
aroused resentment in the Dominion. 
Meanwhile they are carefully avoiding 
any public formulation of policy upon the 
subject of the waterway, and a recent 
nebulous decision of the Supreme Court 
which failed to determine the respective 
rights of the Dominion and Provinces in 
regard to waterpowers on navigable riv- 
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ers has given them a convenient excuse 
for delay. They want to be in a position 
to say to the Hoover Administration, 
when it reopens negotiations about the 
waterway, that a primary condition of 
their cooperation must be a modification 
of the threatened rigors of the American 
tariff. 

Directly bearing on this question was 
the statement made at Ottawa on March 
1 by James A. Robb, the Minister of 
Finance, warning the United States that 
in future tariff adjustments by Canada 
consideration must be given to the “pos- 
sible effects on trade of changes being 
proposed in the tariff schedules of other 
countries, should these be implemented 
by legislation.” The government policy, 
he added, would be one “of favoring 
those countries which favor our prod- 
ucts.” 


OPPOSITION 


IN WESTERN PROVINCES 


The other potential source of trouble 
looms up from the Prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
From its foundation the fundamental 


weakness of the King Ministry has been 
the sectional character of its popular 
support, whose main buttress is the soli- 
darity of the French-Canadian race, num- 
bering about one-third of the total popu- 


lation; on the Liberal side. It provides a 
powerful nucleus of party strength, but it 
has also given rise to a cry of “Quebec 
domination” in the English-speaking 
Provinces. In the last two years fresh 
impetus has been given to this anti- 
Quebec sentiment by the re-emergence 
of a long outstanding problem and its 
by-products. Older provinces who joined 
in the original pact of Confederation 
have always possessed their own lands 
and natural resources, but the Federal 
Government has retained control of the 
natural resources of the three Prairie 
Provinces which were carved out of the 
Northwest Territories at later dates. 
These Provinces have been agitating 
for years for the acquisition of their 
own resources, and each of them has 
been conducting separate negotiations 
with Ottawa on the subject. With Mani- 
toba a provisional settlement has been 
arrived. at, and a special commission is 
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States; Secretary 


Kellogg and Premier William Lyon Mackenzie King of Canada, leaving the White 
House, after calling on Mr. Coolidge 


at present sitting to fix the financial 
and other terms of the transfer. But in 


connection with the parallel negotiations 


with Alberta serious difficulties devel- 
oped because school lands were involved 
in the transfer, and the French-Canadian 
Catholic Liberals insisted upon the in- 
sertion in the proposed agreement of 
safeguarding clauses which were planned 
to preserve the rights of Catholic schools 
in Alberta. Now Alberta is a strongly 
Protestant Province, and the local legis- 
lature refused to accept the terms of- 
fered by the King Government. Warned 
by influential supporters that its atti- 
tude was creating a strong anti-Catholic 
sentiment in the West, the King Cabi- 
net revised its original offer, but the 
new terms are still unacceptable to Al- 
berta, and a deadlock has again been 
reached, with the opponents of the King 
Ministry openly charging that its coun- 
cils are dominated by Catholic Quebec. 

This anti-Quebec sentiment for differ- 
ent reasons has today an equally power- 
ful vogue in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, which has always been a Liberal 
stronghold. Protestant sentiment has 
been aroused by what is regarded as the 
aggressive attitude of the local Roman 


Catholic hierarchy in claiming special 
education privileges for its flocks, and 
the charge has been freely made that an 
immigration policy at Ottawa dictated 
by Catholic influence is flooding Sas- 
katchewan with hordes of peasants from 
Continental Europe, mostly of the Cath- 
olic faith, who are in many districts 
threatening to swamp the Anglo-Saxon 
elements. The immigration statistics of 
the last two years have added fuel to 
the flames of this agitation, and as a 
result Saskatchewan finds itself in pos- 
session of a flourishing local order of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and an impending provin- 
cial election threatens to assume the 
character of a bitter religious contro- 
versy. The Liberal provincial govern- 
ment of Premier Gardiner is being as- 
sailed as a complacent tool of the Catho- 
lic Church, and its prospects of survival 
were not improved when Mr. Cardin, a 
French-Canadian leader who is Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries in the King Cab- 
inet, recently visited Saskatchewan and 
described Mr. Gardiner as “The Napoleon 
of the West.” Accordingly, unless the 
Liberal party can find ways and means 
of allaying Protestant disquietude on the 
prairies, it may lose control of the Prov- 
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ince of Saskatchewan and encounter a 
very difficult situation in all the Prairie 
Provinces when the King Government 
seeks a renewal of its mandate. The his- 
tory of Canadian politics, indeed, offers 
evidence of the downfall of more than 
one strong government through the 
emergence of the religious issue in some 
form or other. 


DIPLOMATIC EXPANSION 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in Canada has been the transfor- 
mation of Ottawa, which formerly used 
to harbor a stray foreign consul, into a 
diplomatic centre of considerable impor- 
tance. The pioneer of the change was 
Mr. William Phillips, the United States 
Minister, whose arrival followed a year 
after the appointment of Mr. Vincent 
Massey as Canada’s first Minister at 
Washington, and his advent impelled the 
British Government to inaugurate an in- 
teresting experiment. In 1926 an Im- 


perial Conference decided that the Gov- 
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ernor-Generals of the Dominions should 
henceforth cease to be political officers 
of the British Government and should 
be solely representatives of the Crown 
restricted to constitutional and social 
functions. Previously, in Canada, at 
least, the Governor-General had served 
as a link of liaison between Ottawa 
and Downing Street; dispatches passed 
through his office and it was his habit 
to forward to the British Government at 
regular intervals reports upon political 
and other conditions in Canada. But with 
the elimination of these duties it became 
plain that some substitute agency had to 
be found, and the conference gave its 
formal blessing to the establishment of 
some form of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the British and Dominion Govern- 
ments, but left the evolution of a practi- 
cal plan to future discussion between the 
governments concerned. 

The British Foreign Office was natur- 
ally unenthusiastic about an experiment 
which threatened to mark a further 
breach in the solidarity of the Common- 
wealth, but it gradually realized that it 
was less adequately informed about 
Canadian affairs than was Washington, 
which had at Ottawa in Mr. Phillips and 
his subordinates a staff of competent ob- 
servers who were its eyes and ears about 
Canadian affairs. They could report 
upon current developments in the politi- 
cal and economic field, appraise the 
probable acceptability to Canadian ovin- 
ion of policies planned at Washington 
in relation to Canada, form valuable per- 
sonal friendships with important figures 
in different spheres of life, and further 
the interests of their country by the 
sort of private representations which are 
often more effective than official dis- 
patches. And there was not a single in- 
dividual in Canada authorized to wer- 
form these very useful functions for the 
British Government. For its information 
about Canadian affairs it had to depend 
upon press messages, private communi- 
cations and data furnished by the Cana- 
dian Government of the day. Obviously 
such a condition of affairs imposed a 
severe handicap upon the Foreign Office 
and other departments of the British 
Government in evolving policies which 
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might vitally affect Canadian interests. 
So the decision was taken to remove this 
handicap, and Mr. Amery, the Dominion 
Secretary in the Baldwin Ministry, dur- 
ing his visit to Ottawa early in lyz8 ar- 
ranged for the appointment of a Br‘tish 
High Commissioner to Canada. 

For launching the experiment the 
British Government selected one of its 
most eminent civil servants, Sir William 
H. Clark, K. C. S. I., C. M. G., who had 
been previously a member of the Govern- 
ment of India and head of the Overseas 
Trade Department in London. Sir Wil- 
liam reached Ottawa last Fall, and has 
now settled down to his diversified du- 
ties. He was followed shortly afterward 
by Mr. Jean Knight, as Minister for 
France, and the Japanese Government 
has also established a legation in the Ca- 
nadian capital under a Chargé d’Affaires, 
who will shortly be given a chief of full 
Ministerial rank. And by way of reci- 
procity Canadian legations have been 
established at Paris and Tokio. These 
moves are a clear intimation to the 
world that henceforth Canada intends to 
assume responsibility for the conduct of 
her own foreign as well as domestic af- 
fairs. Nor will the process of diplo- 
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matic expansion stop at the present point, 
as Germany and Italy, for example, will 
not long be content to see their diplomatic 
representatives in Canada occupying an 
inferior status to that of envoys of 
other countries, and if they send Minis- 
ters to Ottawa, Canada will find it dif- 
ficult not to reciprocate at Berlin and 
Rome. This new departure was almost 
inevitable, but in many quarters there 
exists serious misgivings whether it may 
not in the course of time lead to serious 
confusion and trouble. King George V is 
the executive head of the political so- 
ciety known as the British Common- 
wealth. At Tokio, for example, he will 
now have two diplomatic agents, one 
British and the other Canadian, and he 
may have more in the future. There 
might easily develop in Tokio some un- 
pleasant crisis, about which the British 
and Canadian diplomats would take com- 
pletely divergent views and tender ad- 
vice of a completely different kind. The 
problem would then arise as to which ad- 
vice was to be accepted and acted upon, 
and, if each government were to take 
the advice of its own representative, 
a common foreign policy for the British 
Empire would soon cease to exist, 
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1TH the development and _ in- 
W creased use of aircraft the ques- 

tion arises whether or not air- 
space is private property, that is, prop- 
erty in the broad sense of the word? 
Have the owners of subjacent lands and 
waters any property rights in the super- 
incumbent airspace above their property? 
By airspace, of course, is meant the en- 
tire region above the lands and waters 
of the earth. Here should be noted that 
there is a distinction between the air- 
space and the air. Very often they are 
confused and used as synonymous cerms. 

When property owners find that the 
airspace over their property is being 
constantly used by aircraft, they will 
surely not regard with passive uncon- 
cern odors, noises and the occasional 
dropping of objects and refuse, and they 
will naturally raise the question whether 
or not the overlying airspace is part of 
their private property. 

There is a legal maxim: Cujus est 
solum ejus est usque ad coelum et ad 
inferos. Translated the maxim means 
that he who owns the soil also owns 
downward to the center of the earth and 
upward to the zenith. This principle of 
law is a long established one, and is 
found in the civil codes of a number of 
the nations of the world as well as in 
the codes of some of the States of the 
Union. In fact, with some _ possible 
limitation it is the common law of the 
United States. The highest court of the 
State of New York has stated that the 
space above land is real estate the same 
as the soil beneath, and that the law re- 
gards empty space as if it were a solid, 
inseparable from the soil, and accordingly 
protects it from hostile occupation. 

Justinian in his Institutes stated that 
like the sea the air is by natural right 
common to all. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century Queen Elizabeth 
said that the sea and the air are common 
to all. These two statements were to 


some extent the forerunner of the so- 
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called doctrine of “freedom of the air,” 
which was strongly advocated in the first 


years of the present century. Later 
there developed two schools of thought. 
One favored the doctrine of “freedom of 
the air,” while the other advocated the 
principle of sovereignty in airspace. 
French and German writers favored the 
former doctrine, while English author- 
ities supported the latter. The English 
advocates contended very strongly that 
the presence of any vehicle over head is 
always a source of danger to the lands 
and waters beneath. Later the problems 
of the World War sounded the death 
knell to the doctrine of “freedom of the 
air.” The World War pointed out in no 
uncertain terms that in time of crises 
national governments assert their sover- 
eignty in the airspace over their terri- 
tory. The result was that at the first 
international convention, the Interna- 
tional Air Navigation Convention held 
in Europe in October, 1919, the doctrine 
of air sovereignty was definitely settled 
by adopting a provision that the con- 
tracting States recognize that every 
State has complete and exclusive sover- 
eignty in the airspace above its territory 
and territorial waters. 

In the United States sovereignty in 
airspace is in that of each State, sub- 
ject to the disputed Federal jurisdiction 


over interstate aerial navigation. ‘At 
this juncture it should be remembered 
that property rights of an individual in 
the airspace and the sovereignty of the 
State in airspace are two distinct con- 
cepts. Vermont, Delaware, Maryland. 
Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Rhode Island and the Territory of 
Hawaii have by specific legislative en- 
actments declared their sovereignty in 
the airspace over the lands and waters 
within their respective jurisdictional 
boundaries. Other States have indirectly 
asserted their sovereignty in airspace 
through the enactment of certain statu- 












tory provisions with reference to the 
operation of aircraft. Because of our 
dual organization of government the sov- 
ereignty in airspace is divided among the 
several States, subject to the possible 
qualification of control over interstate 
traffic by the Federal Government. On 
account of this division of power be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
States problems in jurisprudence have 
arisen. 

The twelve States and one Territory 
just mentioned have enacted laws which 
provide that the ownership of the space 
above the lands and waters of the 
States is declared to be vested in the 
several owners of the surface beneath, 
subject to the right of flight. Idaho 
has eliminated the clause “subject to the 
right of flight.” Thus it is found that 
thirteen States of the Union have indi- 
rectly at least endorsed the maxim: Cujus 
est solum ejus est usque ad coelum et ad 
inferos, subject to the important limi- 
tation of the right of flight as to twelve 
of them. 


The Territory of Hawaii and the other 
twelve States have further clarified their 
position by another provision of law 
to the effect that flight in aircraft over 


the lands and waters of a State is law- 
ful, unless at such a low altitude as to 
interfere with the then existing use to 
which the land or waters, or the space 
above the land or waters, is put by 
the owner, or unless so conducted as to 
be imminently dangerous to persons or 
property lawfully on the land or on the 
water beneath. If there is a private 
property right in the overlying airspace, 
the provision of law of those eleven 
States and one Territory which state 
that the ownership of space above the 
lands and waters is vested in the owners 
of the surface beneath, subject to the 
right of flight, is of doubtful legality 
because of the limitation subject to the 
right of flight. 


IMPORTANT CourRT RULINGS. 


In a Georgia case it was stated that, 
the owrer of realty having title down- 
ward and upward indefinitely, an un- 
lawful interference with his rights, be- 
low or above the surface, alike gave him 
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a right of action. An Iowa Court de- 
cided that the placing of one’s arm over 
into the space above the land of another 
was a trespass for which one was liable. 
This Court stated that it is one of the 
oldest rules of property known to the 
law that the title of the owner of the 
soil extends not only downward to the 
centre of the earth but upward usque 
ad coelum (to the zenith). It was 
stated by a foreign court that it would 
be reluctant to deny that a landowner 
had not the right to object to one putting 
anything over the owner’s land at any 
height. Firing a shot across the lands 
of another was ruled an_ actionable 
wrong in Minnesota and English Courts. 
Also, the stringing of telephone and tele- 
graph wires was held to be a trespass 
by a New York Court. In this case 
the Court said that so far as the case 
before it was concerned, the plaintiff 
as the owner of the soil owned upward 
to an indefinite extent. In California it . 
was decided that an owner of land 
had the right to cut off the limb of a 
tree which overhung his property, al- 
though the tree grew upon the land of 
another. In this connection a New York 
Court held that an action for trespass 
would lie against one whose trees hung 
over into the space of another’s prop- 
erty. An English Court has decided that 
an action would lie against one whose 
horse kicked into the space over the 
land of an adjoining owner. 

On the other hand, there have been 
two quite recent decisions, one in Penn- 
sylvania and one in Minnesota in which 
it was held in effect that an aircraft 
does not commit a trespass in passing 
in flight over the lands of another. In 
Pennsylvania an owner of land sued an 
aeronaut for trespass because of the 
noise created in flying over his property. 
The Minnesota case also was one for 
damages and to enjoin the defend- 
ant from flying over plaintiff’s prop- 
erty. In this case the Court said that 
the upper airspace is a natural heritage 
common to all of the people, and its 
reasonable use ought not to be hampered 
by an ancient and artificial maxim of 
law such as, “Whose the soil is, his it is 
from the heavens to the depth of the 
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earth,” and that to apply the rule as 
contended for would render lawful air 
navigation impossible because, if the 
plaintiff could prevent flights over his 
land, then every other land owner could 
do the same thing. While these two 


cases were decided by lower courts, they 
are important because they have ruled 
directly on the question of the right of 
aircraft to use the superincumbent air- 
space over the private property of others. 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OPINION 


Major Elza C. Johnson, while Legal 
Adviser of the Air Service of the United 
States, stated that the space above the 
earth is fixed and all that belongs to it 
is private property, to which the owner 
is entitled in unmolested enjoyment 
without added and unnecessary dangers, 
and that the question of ownership of 
airspace should be stripped of all camou- 
flage and hope of getting by and met 
squarely as it is. 

Opponents of the maxim usque ad coe- 
lum contend that it is obsolete and has 
no modern application in the light of 
present inventions and, if aircraft is to 
be of any practical use, such ancient and 
obsolete maxims are to be disregarded. 
In other words, their contention is that 
the proprietorship in the overlying air- 
space, in so far as the subjacent prop- 
erty owners are concerned, is to be 
limited to such airspace as is appur- 
tenant to the land, or, stated differently, 
the ownership of property extends only 
as far upward as the necessities and 
protection of it require. 

A former special committee of the 
American Bar Association has stated 
that it felt that it could do no more bene- 
ficial service to the public and the com- 
mon interest of all the people than to 
chal'enge the proposition that it is an in- 
vasion of the rights of private ownership 
of property to utilize the air for purposes 
of flight. With the confusion of opin- 
ions and court decisions, it might be 
suggested that the superincumbent air- 
space is new territory, like some undis- 
covered lands of the arctic region or 
some newly discovered island, and there- 
fore the airspace is free to all of those 
citizens of the nations whose territories 
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lie beneath. Unfortunately, however, 
this proposition presents the question of 
how much of the airspace is free and 
undiscovered territory and what part of 
it is necessary to the full enjoyment of 
the private owners. 

The provision of the air commerce 
act, providing that the airspace above 
the minimum safe altitude of flight pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
shall be subject to a public right of free- 
dom of interstate and foreign air navi- 
gation in conformity with the require- 
ments of the act, has not settled the 
question as to what extent the legal 
maxim usque ad coelum is to have 
legal application in the light of the de- 
velopment of modern air navigation. 
Through the alleged power of the com- 
merce clause in the Federal Constitution 
the aforementioned provision of the air 
commerce act does, however, assert the 
right of freedom of aerial navigation 
for interstate and foreign commerce pur- 
poses superior to the right of subjacent 
landowners to use the airspace to any 
extent or degree which may interfere 
or conflict with the use thereof by inter- 
state and foreign air commerce. 

The legality of this assertion of the 
right of freedom of aerial navigation 
for interstate and foreign commerce is 
not to go unchallenged. The theory, of 
course, is that Congress has the power, 
under the commerce c:ause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to regulate all foreign 
and interstate commerce, whether it be 
on the water, on the land or in the 
airspace. There has also been advanced 
the analogy that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has regarded the right 
of the owner of shore or submerged land 
as being restricted to the superior right 
of the public in general and, as the re- 
sult, the United States may assert its 
right against individual owners of land 
in the interest of interstate and foreign 
air commercial navigation. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS 


The power of Congress to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce through 
the medium of the commerce clause is, 
however, subject to the limitation of 
other provisions of the Federal Consti- 
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tution. Reference is made particularly 
to the Fifth Amendment, which provides 
that nu person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law, nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without compensa- 
tion. Whether or not the provisions of 
the air commerce act in providing that 
the airspace over private property is 
free to interstate and foreign air navi- 
gation, is depriving one of property 
without due process of law is a ques- 
tion for very serious consideration. A 
former committee on the law of avia- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
has stated that the Constitution neither 
expressly delegates to the United States 
powers over air flight as such nor pro- 
hibits them to the States; that presump- 
tively therefore, they still reside either 
with the States or the people, but that 
they do not reside with the United States 
nor with Congress. A subsequent com- 
mittee took a modified stand on the 
question of constitutionality. 

It should be here noted that Federal 
control of aerial navigation raises not 
only the question whether or not pri- 
vate property rights are being invaded 
under the usque ad coelum doctrine, but 
it also brings up a second question 
whether such assumption of power by 
the Federal Government is not an en- 
croachment on the sovereign powers of 
the individual States. 

The situation of aeronautical law at 
the present time finds the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the air commerce act 
acting under the challenged authority of 
the commerce clause of the Federal Con- 


stitution in assuming control over inter- 
state and foreign commercial aerial 
navigation and all navigation, whether 
commercial or non-commercial, interstate 
or intrastate, in so far as air traffic 
rules are concerned. On the other hand 
most of the States have assumed control 
over certain phases of intrastate aerial 
navigation through the exercise of their 
respective police powers. But if the com- 
mon law rule of unrestricted ownership 
in the superincumbent airspace by the 
subjacent land owners is still good law, 
then apparently neither the Federal nor 
the State governments have any author- 
ity to authorize flight of aircraft over 
private property, without compensating 
the owners or without a constitutional 
amendment. 

Today no one objects to the occasional 
plane that passes over his property. On 
the contrary the very romance of flight 
thrills one. When aircraft become more 
numerous, however, their frequent pass- 
ing will cease to be a novelty and, if 
the presence of planes is so constant as 
to amount to a nuisance, the present- 
day friendly attitude may unfortunately 
turn to one of open hostility. Might it 
not be far wiser to meet the question of 
the ownership of the airspace now while 
it is net so acute? It certainly would 
be considerably more simple and surely 
would be much fairer to aircraft in 
general. In justice to aeronautical in- 
terest, both financial and industrial, a 
policy of submissiveness should not be 
turned into one of open obstruction after 
capital has been heavily invested and 
the industry well established. 
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the West Coast of Africa, some- 

times referred to as Uncle Sam’s 
“foster-child,” is getting on its economic 
feet. The country is rich in natural re- 
sources. The fertility of its soil is un- 
surpassed. Yet for 107 years it has been 
a poor, struggling nation, often facing 
bankruptcy and at times disintegration. 

While a combination of forces may be 
accountable for this dawn of a better 
and brighter day, there can be no deny- 
ing that the bacic and motivating cause 
is the entrance into Liberia of the Fire- 
stone Company of Akron, Ohio, to culti- 
vate rubber on a large scale. A $100,- 
000,000 corporation was organized by 
the American concern, which has been 
granted a million-acre concession by the 
Liberian Government. 

The republic is undergoing a historic 
and remarkable metamorphosis in more 
ways than one. Perhaps the physical 
changes wrought are the most pro- 
nounced. Harbors are becoming a real- 
ity. Motor roads are being built and 
modern machinery _ installed. Vast 
stretches of the jungle have blossomed 
into a kaleidoscopic picture of industrial 
life. The touch of modernity is visible 
on every hand. Thousands of natives 
are enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 
For the first time in their lives they 
are finding steady employment, and look- 
ing forward to a regular pay-day. 

Those newer and more roseate condi- 
tions did not obtain until the advent of 
the Firestone company some two years 
ago. American enterprise is credited with 
having started the wheels of progress 
going at a lively pace in the hinterland. 

President King, in his recent message 
to the Liberian Legislature, commented 
on the Firestone company’s presence and 
activities in the country in the following 
vein: 

The 


| IBERIA, the little black republic on 


important rdle this company is 
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in the economic development, 
and therefore the government’s peculiar 
interest therein, deserves special men- 


playing 


tion. Within the short period of its op- 
erations in Liberia large tracts of land 
have been cleared and put under rubber 
cultivation. Beautiful bungalows with 
the most modern improvements for the 
housing of their foreign staff have been 
erected. There are well-laid streets run- 
ning through their living compounds; 
excellent motor roads have been con- 
structed connecting their several plant- 
ing divisions, eight in number, along the 
Du in Montserrad County, each covering 
an average of 3,000 acres. Stretches of 
miles of healthy young rubber trees, 
symmetrically laid out and planted, are 
to be seen. Shops of European and Li- 
berian traders, catering to the business 
to be derived from the thousands of 
native laborers upon these plantations, 
are scattered throughout the various 
divisions. 

The large and powerful electric and 
ice-making machines, high and stately 
water towers, well-equipped machine and 
carpenter shops, spacious and commo- 
dious central office buildings, all in full 
operation, together with a fleet of trucks 
and automobiles swiftly wending their 
way through the several divisions, pre- 
sent every aspect of a growing industrial 
and commercial centre. The hilarity dis- 
played by the large gangs of native 
laborers while in the prosecution of this 
work is indeed a most thrilling scene to 
witness. Conditions of a similar nature, 
but in a lesser degree, owing to the ex- 
tent of operations at that point, are also 
to be seen on the company’s plantations 
in Maryland County. 

Through Mr. W. D. Hines, Mr. Fire- 
stone’s personal representative in Liberia, 
and a gentleman of most charming per- 
sonality, the most cordial relations have 
been maintained between the government 
and the company. The company since its 
commencement of, operations in Liberia, 
I am pleased to state, has always as- 
sumed the most correct attitude toward 
the government. 


In the giant task of setting up a great 
business enterprise in the heart of the 
African jungle the citation of the follow- 
ing pertinent facts and figures may give 
a birdseye view of an epoch-making 
undertaking still in its preliminary 
stages: 

The estimated total acreage of rubber 
planted to date is approximately 30,000 














acres. 


Estimated number of trees 
planted and growing, 6,000,000. Average 
number of Liberian workers on payroll 
for past two years, 10,000. Estimated 
sum paid in wages to Liberian workers 
the past year (skilled and unskilled), 
$1,024,000. Number of skilled Liberian 
workers employed, including mechanics, 
motor drivers, carpenters, clerks, book- 
keepers and field overseers, 700. Total 
wages received during the year by 
Liberian skilled workers, more than 
$250,000. Total number of foreign white 
staff in Liberia about ninety. 

The company has recently imported 
from Sumatra in the Far East 10,000 of 
the finest bud-grafted specimens of 
rubber stumps and transplanted them in 
Liberian soil with, thus far, good 
results. This experiment was made with 
a view to establishing a reputation for 
Liberia as the finest and best rubber- 
growing country in the world. The 
Firestone Company hopes to accomplish 
this aim by giving the republic the most 
scientifically improved rubber tree stock 
available anywhere. The country’s fa- 
vorable climate and fertile soil, com- 
bined with this high-grade stock, may 
soon make Liberia the home of the high- 
est producing rubber trees in the 
world. The transportation of rub- 
ber stumps from Sumatra to Li- 
beria, over a distance of 12,000 
miles, was a unique feat. 

During the year the company 
brought to Liberia Dr. A. W. Sel- 
lards, a noted Harvard University 
medical scientist, who made a study 
of prevailing tropical diseases of 
the country. In conjunction with 
Yale University the company em- 
ployed a scientific forester of wide 
experience for the study and classi- 
fication of the Liberian forests. 
His reports and specimens, listing 
and classifying various woods and 
their commercial possibilities, will 
be made available to the Liberian 
Government. 

The benefit to Liberia and under- 
lying motives of the entrance into 
Liberia of the Firestone Company 
have been questioned by those in 
and out of the United States who 
are apprehensive lest American in- 
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terests, with the knowledge and approval 
of Washington, have hatched a nefarious 
plot to exploit the republic. At the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics last 
August two interpretations were given 
of Firestone’s presence and activities in 
the republic. One was constructive with 
respect to the country’s relation to the 
American Government and its people; 
the other was critical as to these rela- 
tionships. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, edu- 
cational director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, gave the constructive interpreta- 
tion, and Professor Raymond L. Buell, 
formerly of Harvard, the critical. 

PRESIDENT KING’S DENIAL OF COERCION 


Taking exception to intimations made 
in the critical interpretation, President 
King projected himself into the discus- 
sion by emphatically denying that his 
government was coerced by the United 
States Department of State in giving the 
Firestone Company a rubber concession 
and in accepting the 7 per cent 1927 gold 
loan of $5,000,000 from American capi- 
talists. He branded as untrue and 


mischievous” the charge that the present 
scheme of things involves the control of 
Liberia by American officials, and de- 
clared that the suggestion of coercion 
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Map showing the position of the Republic of Liberia, on the west coast of Africa 


was without foundation or fact. The 
approach to the agreement with the 
rubber company was made by the private 
enterprise of Harvey S. Firestone, and 
neither directly nor indirectly was any 
influence brought to bear upon Liberia 
by Washington or any other department 
or official of the United States, Liberia’s 
Chief Executive asserted. He further 
said: 

The fact that negotiations between Mr. 
Firestone and the Liberian Government 
were protracted over a period of two and 
a half years should conclusively show 
there was no coercion, but rather that 
full consideration was given to the view 
of each party by the other. An unusual 
amount of solicitude and concern about 
Liberia and her relations with the United 
States is being manifested on the part 
of certain individual groups in Europe 
and, to some extent, in the United States. 
That such friendly solicitude and con- 
cern in Liberia are now being manifested 
by those influences which have hitherto 
viewed with satisfaction and pleasure the 
possible dismemberment from the family 
of nations of the Republic of Liberia 
would indeed have been a source of grat- 
ification to us but for the same objective 
which, as we have been able to discern, 
is most cleverly veiled in their protesta- 


tions of friendly interest in the indepen: 
dence of Liberia. We are also reminded 
from these protestations of friendship of 
the old adage: ‘In time of adversity 
friends are few; in times of prosperity 
friends are many.”’ Liberia is being cau- 
tioned to watch with an eagle eye for 
the imperialistic tendencies of the United 
States, examples being given of Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and Nicaragua as victims 
of that policy. 

In respect to the loan of 1927, internal 
economic conditions growing out of the 
World War dictated to the Government 
of Liberia the propriety and necessity of 
funding its indebtedness and reorganiz- 
ing its finances. It was this which led 
to the offer of the United States Govern- 
ment in 1921 to make available funds 
which, in the Wilson Administration, had 
been allocated to Liberia during the war. 
This proposal did not meet with the ap- 
proval of Congress, and the tentative 
agreement which had been reached by 
the two governments lapsed. Neverthe- 
less, the need for reorganizing Liberian 
finances still existed, and Liberia, like 
other States in similar circumstances, 
took advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the American money market. 

In the negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of Liberia and the Finance Cor- 
poration of America there was no par- 
ticipation by the Department of State, 
and the only reference in the agreement 
to the Government of the United States 
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is the provision for the designation by 
the President of the United States of a 
Financial Adviser. 

Up to the present the effect of this 
loan, in addition to stabilizing our 
finances, has been to give greater in- 
ternal strength to the Government of Li- 
beria and to avert alien intervention in 
our domestic affairs upon grounds which 
imperialists usually advance for this pur- 
pose. The country generally has been 
satisfied with the policy which has been 
pursued by the administration. Besides 
this, there would seem to be historical 
fitness in a financial project which links 
up Liberia with the United States. 

There have been crises in our relations 
with the French Government growing 
out of undetermined frontiers, but these 
have never been represented to us by 
the United States Department of State 
as a ‘“‘menace,’’ nor was the Firestone 
project represented to the Government 
of Liberia by that department as the 
means by which the ‘‘menace’’ could be 
removed. On the contrary, when in cer- 
tain quarters opposed to the Firestone 
scheme it was suggested that the United 
States Department of State was be- 
hind the Firestone proposals, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States took 
occasion formally to notify the Govern- 
ment of Liberia that the administration 
was neither directly nor indirectly be- 
hind Firestone. 


No CONTROL BY AMERICAN OFFICIALS 


The statement of Professor Buell that 
the scheme involves the control of Libe- 
ria by American officials is untrue and 
mischievous. There is under the loan 
agreement but one official, the Financial 
Adviser, designated by the President of 
the United States at the request of the 
Government of Liberia; and even: this 
designation is not final unless acceptable 
to the President of Liberia. 

Liberia, like every 
other country, has 
suffered from an un- 
employment prob- 
lem. The Firestone 
operation was an op- 
portunity seized with 
alacrity by the Li- 
berian laboring class- 
es. The government 
has had no occasion 
whatever to coerce 


labor, as_ reports 
seem to _ indicate. 
Far from suffering 


from a dearth of la- 
borers, the Firestone 
plantations are suf- 
fering from an em- 
barrassment of rich- 
es in this respect. 
Nothing in the 
Firestone agreement 
obligates the Gov- 
ernment of Liberia 
to impress labor for 
the company, even 
should an occasion 
to do so present it- 
self. On this point 
the Government of 
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Liberia would welcome an investigation 
on the spot by an impartial commission. 

This apparent attempt to bring Liberian 
affairs in an unfavorable light before the 
American people is to be regretted. Most 
interesting to me is the fact that Pro- 
fessor Buell is able to predict Liberia‘s 
future and impugn the soundness and 
integrity of its statesmen after a visit of 
only fifteen days, during which he could 
have seen but few of our high officials 
and leading citizens. 

The presence of American assistance 
in the financial administration .of Libe- 
rian affairs was not unsolicited, but 
rather a realization of the desires of the 
people of Liberia, expressed to each and 
every one of its Presidents from the 
founding of the Republic, for the closest 
political and economic ties with the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
United States’ friendly interest in Libe- 
ria is not a new creation in American 
diplomacy specially designed for the fur- 
therance of American rubber interests, 
as has been suggested in certain quar- 
ters, but rather runs beyond the period 
of Liberia’s Declaration of Independence 
back to the early days of her colonial life. 

The participation of safe and respon- 
sible capital in the economic development 
of Liberia, coupled with American finan- 
cial guidance and assistance, is indeed a 
phase of our foreign policy not built upon 
abstractions. It is the result of that prac- 
ticable conception of our national inter- 
est arising out of an unshakable belief 
of all Liberian Administrations in the 


past, and coming down to the present, 
that the people of the United States sin- 
cerely desire to see Liberia’s indepen- 
dence maintained and not in any way 
interfered with; and that she become a 
strong and vigorous nation, a worthy 
scion of a great Republic. 





HARVEY FIRESTONE JR. AND PRESIDENT KING 
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The main street of Monrovia, capital of Liberia 


From the settling of freed slaves from 


the United States in Liberia in 1822 until 
the present, the republic has been re- 
garded as an “offspring” of Uncle Sam. 
Liberia’s history dates back to Dec. 15, 
1821, when representatives of the United 
States Government and the American 
Colonization Society bought from native 
chiefs a strip of coast one hundred and 
thirty miles long and forty miles broad, 
which was named Monrovia in honor of 
President Monroe. It was not until the 
following year that the vanguard of 
pioneers from the United States, who 
encountered many hardships on land and 
sea, finally took up residence in Mon- 
rovia. 

On July 24, 1847, Liberia announced 
that an independent State had been 
formed and a Constitution adopted. This 
was done at the suggestion of the United 
States Government. Great Britain readily 
accepted Liberia into the family of na- 
tions, and signed a treaty with the new 
republic on Nov. 21, 1848. France, Bel- 
gium and Denmark took similar action. 
It was not until June 8, 1862, that 
Liberia was recognized by the United 
States, and Congress authorized the ap- 


pointment of diplomatic representatives 
from this country to the West Coast. 


LIBERIA TODAY 


The Liberia of today has an area of 
45,000 square miles, which is equal to 
that of the State of Pennsylvania and 
but little less than that of New England. 
Its coast line is 350 miles long. Its 
jagged interior boundary runs at a dis- 
tance varying from 75 to 150 miles from 
the coast. 

Liberia’s native population is estimated 
at between one and two million. The 
coast groups, which have attained vary- 
ing degrees of civilization, include from 
50,000 to 60,000, some 30,000 of whom 
may be said to observe European and 
American standards of life. Before the 
coming of Firestone the white popula- 
tion consisted of not more than one 
hundred persons of European or Ameri- 
can origin. 

Monrovia, the political capital and 
largest town in Liberia, has a population 
of less than 10,000. It is located on a 
peninsula. 

The intermixture of the American 
Liberian, whose ancestors migrated from 
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America between 1822 and 1861, with 
the native has been marked in towns and 
settlements along the coast. There is 
a noticeable contrast between the mode 
of living of this group and those in the 
interior. 

The black republic’s form of govern- 
ment is modeled after that of the United 
States. Executive powers are vested in 
the President and a Cabinet of six Min- 
isters. There is a Senate of eight mem- 
bers, serving for six years; also a House 
of Representatives of fifteen members, 
serving for four years. Only persons of 
African descent are eligible to citizen- 
ship. Only citizens may hold property in 
fee simple. 

The African Education Commission, 
which visited West, South and Equa- 
torial Africa in 1920 and 1921 under the 
direction of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
made the following observation in its re- 
port: 

The economic possibilities of Liberia 
are very great. Nearly all the 45,000 
square miles of land is believed to be 
suitable for cultivation. The country is 
drained by an unusual number of streams. 
The land is roliing, and in the interior 
sections has an approximate elevation of 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea level. 
While the climate is tropicai, the heat is 


modified by sea breezes and varying alti- 
tudes. There are extensive forests and 
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considerable evidence of mineral re- 
sources. American officers state that 
minerals and precious stones are known 
to exist in Liberia, including petroleum, 
gold, diamonds, asbestos, coal, mica, 
aluminum and iron. 

Even with the limited development of 
the interior, the country has been able 
to export a variety of products, includ- 
ing palm kernels, palm oil, coffee, gin- 
ger, piassava, fiber, kola nuts, ivory, 
hard woods, dye woods and rubber. Ac- 
cording to consular reports, the products 
capable of being developed on a large 
scale are cocoa, pepper, calabar, beans, 
log wood, rice, sugar, starch, fruits, cot- 
ton and tobacco. These varied products, 
together with the fertile character of the 
land and the fairly numerous population, 
indicate that the Republic of Liberia 
compares very favorably in possibilities 
with other colonies in West Africa. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


By putting the republic’s finances on 
a more stable basis (the present Finan- 
cial Adviser is John Loomis), Liberian 
officials have been able to adopt a more 
comprehensive program for the develop- 
ment of its educational system. In the 
past the government has had no funds 
to establish public schools throughout 
the republic. Aside from a few institu- 
tions for coast groups, very little, if 
anything, was done to prepare the 
masses for native leadership. American 
colonization societies and mission boards 
have done conspicuous service in an ef- 


Ewing Galloway 


Adobe houses, with thatched roofs, in which the natives of the interior of Liberia live 
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fort to meet the educational needs of 
the people. 

Five years ago the Liberian Govern- 
ment spent less than $5,000 for educa- 
tion. During the past year, through 
Dr. B. W. Payne, Secretary of Public 
Instruction, $100,000 was expended. Not 
only are small public school buildings 
being opened in the coast areas, but in 
the interior. 

Sympathetic and valuable cooperation 
is received by the Liberian Government 
from the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in Liberia, whose membership in- 
cludes American missionary societies, 
churches and other agencies interested in 
the progress of the African peoples. 
The committee, of which James L. Sib- 
ley of Montgomery, Ala., is chairman, 
is seeking to bring about improvement 
in mission and private schools. Higher 
and secondary education and vocational 
training are taught the natives. 

“Is a black group capable of self- 
government?” This question is being 
asked by those watching this great 
African experiment. President King and 


members of his Cabinet point out that 
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if the nations of Europe deem it ex- 
pedient to accept outside aid to 
strengthen their economic standing, it 
is right and proper for Liberia to do 
likewise. Proceeding on this line of 
reasoning it has not hesitated to lease 
1,000,000 of its approximately 29,000,000 
acres to the Firestone Company and to 
accept a loan from American capital- 
ists. The entrance of the Firestone Com- 
jany into Liberia has a significant bear- 
ing on the future of the world’s rubber 
industry. Ford has rubber plantations 
in Brazil; Firestone in Liberia. In 
furthering one of America’s largest and 
most profitable incustries—the automo- 
bile business—captains of industry con- 
template controlling their own source of 
rubber supply. In order that this ambi- 
on may be realized by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Liberia has made it possible for 
him to set up a great rubber empire 
within its boundaries. In lending a 
helping hand the republic is in turn bene- 
fited. Today it enjoys a more command- 
ing and respected status among govern- 
ments, and bids fair to take a more 
prominent part in international life. 
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of war responsibility owe a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Gooch and Profes- 
sor Temperley for the speed, complete- 
ness and admirable form (including 
secant notes but full indexes and analyti- 
cal table of contents) with which they 
are revealing the long-hidden secrets of 
the British Foreign Office in the years 
before the World War. Though the fourth 
volume, dealing with Anglo-Russian 
relations 1906-1909, has been delayed, 
the fifth volume, just published, tells a 
detailed story of the way in which the 
futile efforts for Macedonian reform and 
the Austrian annexation of Bosnia inten- 
sified the opposition and distrust among 
the great powers, and thus contributed 
to the general conflagration of Europe 
in 1914.* 

By way of introduction to this volume 
of 800 large quarto pages the editors 
wisely describe in detail, on the basis of 
the annual reports of the British diplo- 
matic representatives at Constantinople, 
the system of Oriental absolutism under 
Abdul Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey from 
1876 until his deposition in 1909. The 
whole machinery of Hamidian govern- 
ment—or rather misgovernment—cen- 
tral and provincial, is set forth as suc- 
cinetly and accurately as anywhere in 
English. There are pictured the army, 
navy, finance, public opinion and educa- 
tion of the despotic Ottoman Empire, ap- 
parently strong, but actually on the eve 
of its collapse in the Young Turk revo- 
lution of 1908. 

There are shrewd characterizations of 


Got war re interested in the question 


*British Documents on the Origins of 
the War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Gooch and Harold Temperley, with the 
assistance of Lillian M. Penson. Vol. V, 
The Near East: The Macedonian Prob- 
lem and the Annexation of Bosnia, 1903- 
1909. London, 1928. Vols. I-III were 
summarized in CURRENT History, Jan., 


1929, pp. 644-649, 
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leading Turks in office—or seeking of- 
fice—like the Sultan’s chief secretary, 
Tahsin Pasha: 


An excellent clerk and reporter, he is 
more especially remarkable for his inde- 
fatigable assiduity, an extremely reten- 
tive memory and a unique faculty for 
self-repression, amounting almost to im- 
personality, which renders him an ideal 
‘‘insulator’’ between his Imperial Master 
and all that portion of the outside world 
of which it may suit His Majesty’s con- 
venience to remain unconscious. 

For twelve years on end, Summer and 
Winter, Sundays, weekdays and holidays, 
from 9:30 A. M. to whatever hour of the 
night or morning His Majesty may be 
pleased to require his services, Tahsin 
Pasha has been unremittingly at his post, 
receiving, classifying and submitting to 
the Sultan all the voluminous correspond- 
ence * * * recording and communicating 
the orders or replies of the Sultan to one 
and all, or getting rid of them as best he 
may when no reply or order is forthcom- 
ing (V, 7) 


In contrast to this faithful servant 
was Izzet Pasha, the second secretary: 

He very soon succeeded in acquiring a 
powerful influence over the Sultan by 
working upon his vanity and his personal 
fears. He has made many gross mis- 
takes and has frequently been on the 
verge of disgrace, but his extraordinary 
astuteness and intimate comprehension of 
his master’s character have invariably 
sufficed to save him from a fall. His 
best stroke of business was probably his 
invention of the Hedjaz Railway scheme. 
* * * The bulk of the enormous fortune 
which he must undoubtedly have amassed 
is safely invested in Europe, and every 
possible preparation made for a rapid 
flight in case of necessity (V, 8). 

When the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented his report showing the inevitable 
deficit of several million pounds, the 
Sultan was displeased. But he had only 
to order Izzet to prepare another re- 
port; the secretary disappeared, juggled 
the figures, and speedily returned with 
a satisfactory balance sheet in which the 
deficit was greatly reduced! (V, 200.) 

From these British reports one obtains 
the impression that Abdul Hamid and 
his government came to be looked upon 
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with less and less favor by the British 
from the time they had come to his res- 
cue after the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78 until his close friendship with 
Emperor William II a quarter of a cen- 
tury later. There were many reasons 
for this change of feeling: The Arme- 
nian massacres and Macedonian out- 
rages which offended humanitarian sym- 
pathies more deeply in Great Britain 
than on the Continent; the persistent 
evasion of promises of reform which 
were urged more seriously by Great 
Britain than by any other great power, 
and the consequent difficulties experi- 
enced at Constantinople by British con- 
cession hunters in comparison with their 
German rivals. 

In his relations with the great powers 
the Sultan was friendliest toward Ger- 
many, due in part to the Kaiser’s visit 
to Constantinople in 1898, to German 
loans and to German military instruc- 
tors. With Great Britain the relations 
were “little more than tolerable.” Though 
formerly distrustful of Russia, since the 
Russo-Japanese War the Sultan “has ex- 
hibited feelings of magnanimity toward 
his former foe, whom he no longer 
thinks dangerous.” Toward France he 
was animated by friendly feelings, partly 
because of her services in the Crimean 
War and partly because of the immense 
loans made by Paris bankers. Toward 
Americans he “has little more than a 
feeling of indifference, possibly accom- 
panied by dislike of their republican in- 
stitutions and their desire, through their 
missionaries, to spread the light of Chris- 
tianity and civilization throughout his 
benighted land.” Rumania he feared and 
respected; Bulgaria he cordially disliked 
and mistrusted; Greece he neither dis- 
liked nor feared; of Serbia he took little 
account, save as a possible enemy of 
Bulgaria. (V, 43 f.; Annual Report for 
1907.) 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 


The cry which St. Paul heard in a vi- 
sion nineteen centuries ago became shrill 
and real in the Hamidian régime—and 
has continued to be so. There was a 
time—in 1878—when the Macedonian 
Question might have been settled. By 
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the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia wisely 
(and from self-interest) planned to let 
Macedonia form part of a greater Bul- 
garia, partly because Bulgarians hap- 
pened incidentally to be the predominant 
element in Macedonia. But Disraeli, 
who had thrilled his supporters with a 
new imperialism, by his acquisition of 
the Suez Canal and his elevation of 
Queen Victoria to Empress of India, 
feared that the rival influence of the 
Czar might penetrate to the Eastern 
Mediterranean by way of this greater 
Bulgarian puppet-State created by the 
grace of Russia. So Disraeli stepped for- 
ward and tore up the Treaty of San 
Stefano, thus leaving Macedonia under 
Turkish misrule. 

Bordering on Macedonia were the re- 
cently formed States of Bulgaria, Greece 
and Serbia. Each of these claimed 
Macedonia on various racial, religious 
and historic grounds. To what ridiculous 
extremes the racial claims went may be 
seen from the rival population figures 
which were solemnly presented by each 
of the three nationalities to the Carnegie 
Commission which examined the situa- 
tion just before the World War: 


Population of Macedonia at the opening 
of the twentieth century, as claimed by 
Bulgarian, Greek and Serbian statistics 
(Report of the International Commission 
to Inquire Into the Causes and Conduct 
of S ree Wars, Washington, 1914, 


Population 
of Sta- 


Bulgarian Greek Serbian 
Sta- Sta- 
tistics.* tistics. 
634,017 231,400 
Bulgarians .. 332,162 57,600 
Greeks 652,795 201,140 
Serbians .... 0 2,048,320 
Others 105,844 332,160 


Totals 2,258,224 1,724,818 2,870,620 


*Greek figures omit Kosovo Vilayet, 
and are therefore smaller. 


Macedonia. tistics. 


Turks 





The best solution, theoretically speak- 
ing, would have been to divide Mace- 
donia, separating the nationalities and 
assigning an appropriate part to each 
of the three contiguous national States. 
But as Bulgars, Greeks and Serbs (not 
to speak of Jews, Gypsies, Turks and 
others) often lived intermingled in the 
same town, this solution seemed impos- 
sible as a practical measure. Since the 
Macedonian racial omelette could not be 
unscrambled, Bulgarians began to form 























ABDUL HAMID II 
Sultan of Turkey from 1876 to 1909 


armed bands to assassinate Turks and 
members of the two rival Christian pop- 
ulations, partly to take vengeance on 
their Moslem oppressors, partly to in- 
duce the great powers to intervene and 
force a settlement and partly to reduce 
the number of rival claimants when any 
final arrangement should be made. The 
Greeks and the Serbs did likewise, and 
formed their own armed bands with simi- 
lar purposes. The Turks were unwilling 
or unable to suppress the Christian 
bands of assassins, and merely sent wild, 
irregular Moslem troops to do a fair 
share in the work of assassination. This 
rivalry of the three Christian nationali- 
ties was one of the main features of the 
Macedonian problem. 

A second feature was the rivalry be- 
tween Russia and Austria for predomi- 
nant influence in the Balkan Peninsula. 
But in 1897, and again in 1903, these 
two States seemed to put aside their ri- 
valry in the interests of humanity. They 
persuaded the other great powers to give 
them a kind of mandatory authority to 
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impose upon the Sultan the so-called 
Mirzsteg Program of reforms for Mace- 
donia. It included measures for improv- 
ing the police, finance and administra- 
tion. But it would be tedious and un- 
profitable to try to describe them and 
to explain the proposed modifications of 
them during the succeeding years. Prob- 
ably they reduced somewhat the annual 
toll of assassinations. The figures re- 
ported for 1908, the year of the Young 
Turk Revolution, showed a decrease of 


30 per cent over the preceding year: 


Table of political assassinations in Mace- 
aa reported during the year 1908 (V, 


Killed by 


BWIGAFS: 2+. 












Patriarchists .212 22..20 8 1 13 276 
| ee Oe: ee ee 33 
PPRMREEND cic haves a ee eee 10 
Moslems ..... 80 1110 2 18 i ia 
Unknown ....182 63 9 7 64. 325 


Soldiers ...... 8 
TOtAle << cic.ca: 649 185 39 36130 1 401,080 


On the whole, however, the dismal con- 
clusion gathered from reading the hun- 
dred-odd pages on this subject is that the 
efforts at Macedonian reform were a 
ghastly failure. Austria-Hungary and 
Russia did not execute their mandate 
either efficiently or sincerely, and the 
wily Sultan was able to interpose in- 
numerable obstacles and delays. Ger- 
many, convinced that reform was hope- 
less and unwilling to antagonize the Sul- 
tan by pressing him too vigorously to 
carry out reforms, probably proved in 
effect to be an encouragement to him to 
disregard the representations made to 
him in the name of the great powers. 
The French, mindful of their immense 
investments in Turkey (V, 174 ff.), were 
inclined to be indifferent to reforms or 
at least to give them only lip-service; in 
fact the French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, M. Constans, was reported to be 
fond of making a remark to the effect 
that he did not “give a damn for Mace- 
donia” (“Je me fiche de la Macédoine”; 
V, 169). The British, on the other hand, 
were sincere and urgent in pressing real 
reform. Again and again they pointed 
out the intolerable situation in Mace- 
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donia, with the constant refrain, “Condi- 
tions will be worse next year unless 
something is done.” They thereby in- 
curred odium at the Porte which was 
detrimental to British commercial inter- 
ests, which indeed were hesitant to in- 
vest funds in such a corrupt and rotten 
State. In all that relates to Macedonia 
Sir Edward Grey shin2s out in the very 
best light, sincerely anxious for im- 
provement, ready to let other powers 
make suggestions and go ahead if they 
could accomplish anything, working to 
preserve harmony in the concert of Eu- 
rope, and wisely refusing to pass on 
rumors which might cause friction be- 
tween the great powers. 


MURDER OF SER2 KING 


On June 11, 1903, King Alexander of 
Serbia, Queen Draga, and a number of 
Serbian officials were brutally murdered 
by a group of conspirators who placed 
Peter I. Karageorgevitch upon the blood- 
stained throne. Great Britain marked 
her abhorrence by withdrawing her Min- 
ister three years from Belgrade, and by 
refusing to recognize King Peter, until 
he had reluctantly consented to dismiss 
six of the regicide officers supposed to 
be the leaders in the crime (V, 142). It 
is commonly said that two of the ring- 
leaders in this conspiracy were Tanko- 
sitch and Dmitrijevitch, the two officers 
who became notorious for the aid they 
gave the three youths in Belgrade in 
1914 in the preparation of their plot to 
assassinate the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand at Sarajevo. But it is worth not- 
ing that the British Documents do not 
mention these two men in the list of six 
whose dismissal was demanded on ac- 
count of the 1903 crime. 

In contrast to Great Britain’s right- 
eous attitude, Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary hastened to recognize Peter I, in 
order to establish a friendly influence at 
Belgrade. But the Dual Monarchy soon 
destroyed whatever merit it thereby ac- 
quired by trying to bully Serbia into 
continuing to purchase war material 
from the famous Skoda works instead 
of from the Krupps or Schneider-Creu- 
sots, and by refusing to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty unless Serbia yielded: 
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“No contract for guns, no commercial 
treaty” (V, 148). This led to the tariff 
war, or “pig war,” which excluded Ser- 
bian pigs and prunes from Austria-Hun- 
gary, and caused great bitterness be- 
tween the two countries. It added fuel 
to the nationalist hatred with which Ser- 
bians regarded the Dual Monarchy’s op- 
pression of Serbs in the coveted prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
also brought to the front Serbia’s need 
of greater economic independence from 
Austria-Hungary, through the building 
of a railway from the Danube to the 
Adriatic, thus giving Serbia a free out- 
let of her own to the sea. 


ADRIATIC RAILWAY QUESTION 


M. Pashitch, one of the leading Serbian 
statesmen after 1903, was always great- 
ly interested in this Adriatic railway 
project. He saw not only its economic 
advantage, but also its strategic and po- 
litical value. It would thrust a barrier 
forward to block the Dual Monarchy’s 
advance toward Salonica, and it would 
help eventually to unite Montenegro, 
Dalmatia and other South Slav lands 
with the kingdom of Peter I into a glo- 
rious greater Serbia. On Nov. 17, 1904, 
after declaring to the British Charg‘ 
d’Affaires that “he quite understood and 
sympathized with the horror excited in 
England by the murder of the King and 
Queen,” Pashitch suggested the desira- 
bility of a railway to the Adriatic which 
he would like to see built with British 
capital. “Such a line,” he said, “con- 
tinued as it undoubtedly would be 
through Serbia into Rumania, would be 
the direct route for all the commerce of 
the Balkans, and England with her sea- 
carrying power could not fail to benefit, 
even if the railway through Turkey were 
not, as might be the case, built with 
British capital” (V, 138). The British 
Chargé was non-committal. But Pash- 
itch returned to the subject frequently, 
especially after Aechrenthal put forward 
his counter-project in January, 1908, for 
an intersecting Austrian railway from 
Bosnia through the Sanjak of Novibazar 
to Mitrovitza; this would connect the 
Austrian railway system with the line 
running down the Vardar Valley to Sa- 
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lonica, and would tend to cut Serbia off 
from political contact with Montenegro 
and Dalmatia (V, 321 ff.). 

Sir Edward Grey assumed an attitude 
of impartiality between these two rival 
Serbian and Austrian railway schemes. 
He “was generally favorable to improved 
means of communication which encour- 
aged trade,” but he subordinated both 
projects to the question of Macedonian 
reform (V, 322-356). He became very 
indignant at Aehrenthal, whom he sus- 
pected of having purchased the Sultan’s 
permission for the Sanjak Railway by 
being very lukewarm in urging reform in 
Macedonia. Aehrenthal protested that the 
suspicion was without foundation. But 
as the concession for the railway coin- 
cided with the dropping of the Judicial 
Reform Proposal, appearances seemed to 
be against the Austrian Minister (V, 
225. ff., 334 ff.). 

Grey, to be sure, did ask the British 
Board of Trade for their opinion about a 
Serbian railway to the Adriatic, but was 
informed that the board did not antici- 
pate that the proposed line would be 
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Main street and business section of Pera, the Europeanized section of Constantinople. 
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likely to be remunerative in the near fu- 
ture, nor did they expect much benefit 
from it, at least at the outset, for British 
trade. “On the political side of the 
scheme (which seems more important 
than the commercial aspect) the board 
did not desire to offer observations” (V, 
328). 

By the Winter of 1907-08, especially 
after Aehrenthal’s proposal of the San- 
jak Railway and the coincident dropping 
of Judicial Reform, Grey was becoming 
disgusted with the hypocrisy of the Con- 
tinental powers in pretending to urge 
Macedonian reform but in reality appar- 
ently sacrificing it to their own special 
selfish interests. He was ready to wash 
his hands of responsibility for the failure 
and let the public know the truth. As he 
wrote to the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople on Dec. 30, 1907 (V, 222): 


I am not prepared to break up the Con- 
cert, but neither am I willing to pretend 
in Parliament that the powers are going 
to do something, when they are not. 


And again on Feb. 10, 1908 (V, 228): 
Austria has played the mean game of 
driving a bargain with the Porte in favor 
of her railway scheme at the expense of 
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Macedonian reform. It seems, now, that 
we are to be in the position of having 
all the odium at Constantinople of press- 
ing reforms, while other members of the 
Concert curry favor with the Porte by ob- 
structing them. 

I regard this as making me free to say 
whatever I please on the subject. If there 
was any prospect of improving matters 
in Macedonia by holding my peace, there 
would be a reason for my doing so; but 
there is none. * * * 

I intend to publish a Blue Book [which 
he presented to Parliament a month later, 
after a speech on the subject, to the no 
little annoyance of Aehrenthal]. 


Russi4’s FEAR OF AUSTRIAN PLANS 


Aehrenthal’s Sanjak railway proposal 
struck Izvolski “like a bomb between the 
legs.” It roused a loud Pan-Slav outcry 
in Russia. The press feared it would 
greatly increase Austrian influence in 
the Balkans to Russia’s disadvantage, 
and therefore denounced it as a treason- 
able abandonment of the Austro-Russian 
agreements from 1907 onwards in favor 
of cooperation between the two countries 
on equal terms for the preservation of 
the status quo in the Balkans. The Slav 
press demanded vehemently that Russia 
on her part should now abandon coopera- 
tion with the Dual Monarchy, and should 
join more closely with Great Britain in 
the Macedonian question. As the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir Ar- 
thur Nicolson, wrote to Sir Edward Grey 
on Feb. 18, 1908 (V, 232): 

There is a deep-rooted conviction that a 
continued cooperation with Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany, for these two powers 
are considered as identical, in Balkan 
questions must inevitably lead to a sacri- 
fice of Slav interests, and that Russia 
would then have played the unworthy 
part of a dupe. Confidence in the sin- 
cerity of Austria-Hungary has been de- 
stroyed, and even in authoritative quar- 
ters it is considered that the two above- 
named powers are carrying into execution 
a prearranged plan by which Austria, 
though still simulating a desire to pro- 
mote reforms, seizes the opportunity to 
secure for herself special advantages, 
while Germany undertakes the duty of 
blocking reforms and of keeping the 
Porte in a good humor, in order that both 
her projects and those of Austria may be 
favorably considered by the Sultan. 


Izvolski was at this time Russian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. He possessed 
a brilliant intellect and diplomatic fi- 
nesse, but was excessively vain, ambi- 
tious, intriguing, snobbish, and not al- 
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ways truthful. He was a direct contrast 
to his predecessor, Count Lamsdorf, a 
nobleman of the fine old type, more so- 
licitous for his country than for himself, 
prudent to the point of imprudence, hon- 
est but not brilliant; Lamsdorf had care- 
fully refrained from plunging his coun- 
try into any adventurous Balkan policy, 
especially in view of the complications 
and exhaustion caused by the war with 
Japan. A shrewd Russian jurist, com- 
paring the two men, recently observed 
that Lamsdorf resembled a_ precious, 
antique goblet of chased gold filled with 
poor lemonade; while Izvolski was like a 
quart of the finest champagne presented 
in a coarse imitation of a Benvenuto Cel- 
lini cup. 

In view of the clamor of the Russian 
press, and in accord with his own ambi- 
tious designs for winning back in the 
Near East the prestige which Russia had 
lost in the Far East, Izvolski now saw 
the opportunity of drawing still closer to 
Great Britain and thereby obtaining her 
support in the Balkans. He at once re- 
vived and championed Pashitch’s scheme 
for an Adriatic railway which should 
block at right angles, or at least counter- 
balance, Aehrenthal’s Sanjak railway 
toward Salonica. And he welcomed the 
visit which Edward VII proposed to pay 
to the Czar at Reval in June, 1908. He 
pretended to Nicolson and the British 
that he was all zeal for Macedonian re- 
form. But when Grey proposed to win 
the Sultan to reform by offering to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of 
Macedonia, Izvolski showed the cloven 
hoof by refusing. “He shook his head 
over guaranteeing the integrity and ex- 
ternal security of those parts of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. He seemed to think that 
this would be assuming a responsibility 
which, in certain circumstances, it might 
be inconvenient and indeed difficult to 
discharge,” as Nicolson reported to Grey 
(V, 233). 


EDWARD VII AT REVAL 


However, Edward VII visited the Czar 
at Reval on June 9 and 10, 1908, as 
planned. It was given out that the main 
object of the visit was the discussion of 
Macedonian reform—and incidentally the 














strengthening of the rapprochement 
which had been established by the Anglo- 
Russian Entente of 1907 concerning Per- 
sia and the Middle East. He was ac- 
companied by Sir Charles Hardinge rep- 
resenting the Foreign Office, as well as 
by Sir John French and Sir John Fisher 
representing the army and navy. There 
were long conversations between them 
and the corresponding Russian officers, 
including M. Stolypin, the president of 
the Russian Council, and Izvolski, which 
were summed up in a report by Har- 
dinge (V, 237-245). 

Germany became gravely suspicious 
and nervous as to the import of these 
Reval conversations. Although she was 
repeatedly assured that no secret agree- 
ments had been made, the Kaiser imag- 
ined more than ever that he was being 
“encircled,” and that “Uncle Bertie” was 
intriguing against him. Thus the Reval 
meeting did much to poison further An- 
glo-German relations, which were al- 
ready seriously strained by Germany’s 
rapid naval construction. 


THE YOUNG TURK QUESTION 


Possibly another effect of the Reval 
meeting was the hastening of the out- 
break of the Young Turk Revolution, of 
which the British documents give a very 
good account, taken from the private 
papers of Sir Edward Grey and the Brit- 
ish representatives in Constantinople (V, 
247-320). Grey was very sympathetic 
with a movement which he hoped would 
put an end to Abdul Hamid’s corrupt and 
cruel despotism, and open the way for 
real reforms and also for British com- 
mercial interests. He welcomed the 
Young Turk Revolution, but he saw dan- 
gers ahead: 

If the Turks are really going to make 
a good job of their own affairs, our en- 
couragement and support will be very 
firm, and we shall deprecate any inter- 


ference from outside on the part of 
others.. * * * 

But if Turkey now establishes a Parlia- 
ment and improves her government, the 
demand for a constitution in Egypt will 
gain great force, and our power of resist- 
ing the demand will be very much di- 
minished. * * * The position will be very 
awkward. * * * and will require careful 
handling. * * * 

The Young Turks should not try to go 
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too fast; if they do they may either create 
confusion or provoke reaction. The first 
important thing is to get the government 
into the hands of honest and capable 
men; if they do that the rest will fol- 
ow > * * 


We shall hope and expect British capi- 
tal to be given good opportunities; but 


we shall not support it in demanding 
onerous or unsound terms (V, 263-267). 


IZVOLSKI AND THE STATES 


Immediately after the Reval meeting 
Izvolski seems to have concluded that the 
moment had come to achieve a brilliant 
stroke of diplomacy which would in- 
crease Russia’s influence in the Balkans 
and enhance his own reputation. He 
wanted to secure a free passage for Rus- 
sian warships through the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles and do 
away with old treaties which forbade 
this. Did he receive encouragement at 
Reval that the British, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in originating and 
continuing the closure of the Straits, — 
would now no longer oppose his fond — 
plan? There is not a word in Hardinge’s 
long account of the Reval conversations 
(V, 237-245) to indicate that he did. On 
the other hand, there exists an explicit 
statement that precisely this encourage- 
ment was given at Reval, and Izvolski 
during the next six months acted as if 
he had received it. 

In the private diary of A. A. Polovtsev, 
a member of the Council of the Empire, 
whose notes are usually distinguished by 
precise and sound information, there oc- 
curs this significant entry on May -39- 
June 13, that is, three days after the 
Reval meeting: “At the Council [of the 
Empire] it was stated that at the inter- 
view of the two monarchs Edward prom- 
ised to our Emperor to obtain for our 
fleet the opening of a free passage 
through the Dardanelles.” Krasnyi Ark- 
hiv, 1V, 128). 

Izvolski knew that Aehrenthal would 
not consent to the opening of the Straits 
unless Austria-Hungary received some 
equivalent advantage. Therefore three 
weeks later, on July 2, in connection 
with the discussion of the Adriatic and 
Sanjak railways, Izvolski sent Aehren- 
thal a secret memoir in which he hinted 
at a mutually advantageous arrangement 
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at Turkey’s expense before the Young 
Turks had had time to consolidate their 
newly won power: Austria might annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Russia 
should have free passage for her war- 
ships through the Straits. This was the 
substance of the bargain later made by 
Izvolski and Aehrenthal in their famous 
meeting at Buchlau in mid-September. 
From Buchlau, Izvolski started on a lei- 
surely tour to inform Italy, France and 
Great Britain of the Buchlau bargain, 
and to secure their definite assent to it. 
He apparently did not expect to have 
any serious difficulty. Meanwhile Aeh- 
renthal stole a march on him. He quick- 
ly proclaimed the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and so pocketed safely 
his half of the Buchlau deal just as Iz- 
volski arrived at Paris. Izvolski was 
furious at this Austrian action, which he 
had not expected to take place so soon. 
He still hoped to secure his half of the 
bargain just the same. But when he 
reached London he was utterly dismayed 
to find that Grey would not consent to it. 

Grey personally perhaps would have 
been willing to approve Izvolski’s pro- 
posal for opening the Straits, provided 
the annulment of the treaties concerned 
was sanctioned by a European Confer- 
ence; but he could not persuade the 
whole Cabinet, and he feared that Brit- 
ish public opinion would not approve it. 
Furthermore, he was indignant that 
Aehrenthal should tear up a clause in 
the Treaty of Berlin by annexing Bosnia 
without consulting the other signatory 
powers. And in spite of Izvolski’s none 
too veracious account of the Buchlau 
bargain (V, 361 f., 367 f., 375, 382 ff.) 
Grey felt that Izvolski had probably been 
to some extent an accomplice of Aehren- 
thal. Therefore Grey refused to assent 
to Izvolski’s proposal for opening the 
Straits, though he suggested other pos- 
sibilities which Izvolski did not care to 
accept. As Hardinge wrote to Nicolson: 
“TIzvolski came down this afternoon and 
received this verdict with great dejec- 
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tion. He went away thoroughly miser- 
able” (V, 485). 


WuatT Dip Epwarp VII Do? 


We are brought back to the question, 
Did Edward VII at Reval encourage 
Russia to expect British support for the 
opening of the Straits? Apparently he 
did, judging by Polovtsev’s diary, Izvol- 
ski’s memoir and bargain with Aehren- 
thal, and by his surprise and utter dejec- 
tion upon receiving Grey’s unfavorable 
verdict in London. It is also to be noted 
that Edward VII wrote to Asquith while 
Izvolski was in London, saying that 
Great Britain was bound to give way on 
the Straits if she wished to retain Rus- 
sian friendship, and hoping the Cabi- 
net would look at the question from a 
European and international view and not 
from merely a domestic one (Sidney Lee, 
Edward VII, II, 640). Such an attitude 
would be natural if he had encouraged 
the Russians a few months before at 
Reval. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that the entry in Polovtsev’s 
diary rests on false information given by 
Izvolski, who was thereby to win ap- 
proval for his scheme by indicating that 
it would not meet with British opposi- 
tion. And if he had really received some 
promise at Reval, it is surprising that he 
did not bring up this fact on his visit to 
London when pleading with Grey. On 
the whole, therefore, it is perhaps more 
likely that Izvolski was guilty of sug- 
gestio falsi at the meeting of the Russian 
Council than that Hardinge was guilty 
of suppressio veri in saying nothing of 
this matter in his long and detailed ac- 
count of the Reval meeting. 

The last part of the volume contains a 
detailed account of the long negotiations 
in connection with the Bosnian annexa- 
tion crisis; they give many evidences of 
Grey’s growing suspicions of Austria 
and Germany and of his increasing sym- 
pathy with Russia, feelings which were 
held even more strongly by Nicolson, 
Hardinge and King Edward himself. 
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Einstein’s New Theory 


By WATSON DAVIS 


the idea of the constitution of the 
physical world in which we, the 
stars, electrons, beasts and all other 
things exist, form and disintegrate has 
undergone radical revision in the last two 
to three decades. An atom once was 
visualized as a hard, round, solid object, 
a submicroscopic billiard ball that a 
physicist could handle and rely upon in 
his mental speculations. Now the atom 
is mostly space, with particles, some- 
times masquerading as matter, some- 
times as radiation, flying around accord- 
ing to laws that have not been fully dis- 
covered. The physicist of the ’90s was 
a great believer in a sort of predestina- 
tion in that his experience told him that 
if a given set of conditions exist then a 
definite and given set of results will 
eventuate. But even this cardinal prin- 
ciple of science has given way before the 
experimental findings of the new phys- 
ics. One of the latest developments of 
the quantum theory was made by Heisen- 
berg, the German physicist. It is the 
principle of uncertainty or indetermi- 
nancy. In essence it contends that it is 
impossible to determine both the position 
and velocity of a thing at the same time. 
But the philosophical implications are 
important. If we cannot determine si- 
multaneous location and movement of 
cbjects exactly, we cannot predict. It 
matters not from a philosophical stand- 
point that the uncertainties are ex- 
tremely small. The scientist loses his 
magic power of knowing precisely the 
future from the past. 
One of the leaders in this progressive 
revolution of the physical universe is 
Professor Albert Einstein. His name 


F tte ic ONE is vaguely aware that 


has become known to millions who have 
no hope of understanding his theories. 

This physicist, who has remodeled the 
structure of the world, was born of Ger- 
man-Jewish parents in the town of Ulm, 
Wirtemburg, 


Germany, in 1879. He 
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spent his schooldays in Munich until he 
was 16, when his parents went to Milan. 
He accompanied them, and a few months 
later went to Switzerland to continue his 
studies. At Zurich he studied mathe- 
matics and physics with the intention of 
becoming a secondary school teacher. But 
instead he did some private tutoring and 
later entered the Swiss Patent Office as 
an engineer. Before entering the Swiss 
governmental service he had become a 
Swiss citizen by naturalization. The Uni- 
versity of Zurich called him to its fac- 
ulty in 1909; he taught at Prague for 
a year, and then returned to a high posi- 
tion in the Zurich Polytechnikum. In 
1924 he was honored by being chosen the 
successor to Van’t Hoff by the Prussian 
Academy of Science, Berlin, where he 
lectures and pursues his studies today. 

In 1905, when an engineer in the Swiss 
Patent Office, Einstein issued his special 
theory of relativity and the quantum 
law of the emission and absorption of 
light. This was quite close to the begin- 
ning of the dawn of new physics. Out 
of his mathematical formulations have 
arisen the quantum theories and the 
field of relativity theories. These are 
two great families of theories, wedded to 
experimental facts, antagonistic in part 
as families sometimes are, but amicable 
at times. In 1915, after he had been 
called to Berlin, Einstein published the 
general theory of relativity. 

Owing to the exigencies of the war 
this new idea in physics did not come to 
widespread attention until Professor A. 
S. Eddington, the Cambridge astronomer 
and physicist, had brought home from 
the two 1919 British eclipse expeditions 
the confirmation of Einstein’s predic- 
tion that starlight passing the sun would 
be bent by the sun’s gravitational field. 
Fundamental changes in our ideas of 
time and space resulted from Einstein’s 
first or special theory of relativity. 
Building, as all new theories and ideas 
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must, on the experiments and ideas 
of the past, Einstein introduced time as 
a dimension of the universe just as im- 
portant as the familiar three dimensions 
of space—length, breadth and thickness. 
To be sure, this is not all that the special 
theory of relativity did. 

Einstein received some of his inspira- 
tion and material from the mathematical 
equations that Maxwell, the Scottish 
physicist, had used in the middle of the 
last century to connect the then unre- 
lated theories of electromagnetism and 
light. Faraday, the great pioneer in 
electricity, had conceived the idea of a 
“field,” a sort of physical aura created 
in space by an electrified body, and this 
conception applied to gravitation as well 
persists today. Not only did Einstein‘s 
early work on relativity weld space and 
time, but it gave aid to teaming together 
and bringing into the same field the 
hitherto contiguous but separated theo- 
ries of electricity and magnetism. Thus 
he repaid the ghost of Maxwell. 

The special theory of relativity did 
not concern gravitation, one of the great 


mysteries of physics despite the legen- 
dary apple of Newton and its conse- 


quences. The general theory enunciated 


PROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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during the World War did for gravita- 
tion what Maxwell did for electromag- 
netism. Einstein provided a field theory 
of gravitation and took the first step in 
the explanation of this phenomenon since 
the work of Newton. To do this it was 
necessary to reconceive the structure of 
space, and Einstein adopted what is 
called Riemannian space instead of the 
sort advocated by Euclid, common sense 
and every teacher of geometry. This is 
a more complex space, of which the sort 
that we think we live in is really a spe- 
cial case. To visualize it one must think 
in terms of equations, and most of us 
cannot do that. 

The practical proof of this general 
relativity theory which describes the 
gravitational field came when Einstein 
made three predictions on the strength 
of it and declared that the theory would 
fall if any one of them was wrong. The 
first of these he proved to be correct 
through his own computations. Astron- 
omers had been worried by a perihelial 
movement of the orbit of the planet 
Mercury, only about forty seconds per 
century, for which calculations based on 
Newton’s laws could not account. This 
Einstein explained. Then came the spec- 
tacular confirmation of the Einstein 
effect during the 1919 solar eclipse. And 
since then the shift of the spectrum lines 
toward the red, Einstein’s third predic- 
tion, has. been found by more than one 
investigator. 

In the last decade others have built on 
Einstein’s formulations; pages upon 
pages of intricate formulae have ap- 
peared in the scientific journals here and 
abroad. 

The quantum theory has received more 
attention and has been more productive 
in experimentally checkable results than 
extensions of the relativity theories. But 
there-was one major problem in the field 
of relativity that physicists recognized. 
There were Maxwell’s beautiful laws 
bringing together electricity, magnetism 
and light. There also were Einstein’s 
improvements on Newton’s ideas of grav- 
itation which explained this force with 
mathematical and experimental satisfac- 
tion. But these two fields were not 
brought together. Their similarities 
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were apparent. Both gravitation and ries to connect gravitation and electro- 
magnetic and electric attraction are magnetism. And Einstein himself has 
forces that act according to the inverse been engaged in explorations. Last year 
square of the distance. The most strik- he published two papers in the proceed- 
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theory Einstein weds gravitation and 
electromagnetism by making them both 
manifestations of a new relationship he 
discovered in the universe of space and 
time. One of the interesting conse- 
quences of this special geometry of 
space-time is that it can have one set of 
lines that are parallel, but when an at- 
tempt is made to draw another set of 
parallel lines across the first set one of 
the corners of the attempted parallelo- 
gram refuses to close up. 
Unfortunately, there are no experi- 
mental verifications of the unified field 
theory suggested by Einstein. He has 
evidentially worked out his theory only 
to a first approximation. It is even 
questionable whether this latest form:- 
lation of the great Einstein will with- 
stand the rapidly growing currents of 
mathematical physics that are seething 
now with such _ vigor. Eddington, 
stanchest of upholders of FEinstein’s 


PROFESSOR H. WEYL’S VIEW 


ROFESSOR H. WEYL, German ex- 

change professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity, an authority on Einstein, was 
asked by the Editor of CURRENT HISTORY 
to give his view of the value of Einstein’s 
publication of his new theory on gravita- 
tion and electromagnetism, and he replied 
as follows: 

“The promises with which the 
American press has announced this 
work, and the commotion that has been 
caused thereby, I can consider only as 
the greatest humbug, which becomes 
comprehensible but not excusable only 
in light of the fact that those re- 
sponsible for making it known do not 
understand a word of it. Science is an 
analysis of Nature, clear in_ itself, 
thoroughly comprehensible, and based on 
critical reasoning and experience; it is 
not an incantation over senseless magical 
formulas, as those gentlemen above re- 
ferred to evidently think and strive to 
make the public think. Furthermore, it 
is an organic form of culture, constantly 
furthered by the contributions of many 
men, and it does not consist of isolated 
examples of sensationalism that must be 
proclaimed like thunder claps. 

“In the case of the speculations on the 
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relativity theories, in one of the first 
critical considerations of the new paper, 
raises the “question as to whether the 
new theory offers sufficient inducement 
to make an exchange” for other sug- 
gested theories bringing gravitation and 
electricity into the same fold. 

Whether’ Einstein’s latest theory 
stands or falls makes little immediate 
difference to us mortals who live in a 
Newtonian world. 

Philosophy, and even religion, will be 
most practically affected by the new 
conceptions of relativity and the quanta. 
Since it takes a generation to sink new 
ideas into the human thought stream, the 
ordinary three-dimensional idea of the 
world will persist for many years. But 
we must expect to see the ideas of space, 
time, gravitation and unity of physical 
laws sponsored by Einstein gradually 
work their way into the everyday 
language and thought around us. 


OF EINSTEIN’S NEW THEORY 


unity of gravity and electricity, a care- 
ful, experimental following out of vari- 


ous purely mathematical possibilities is 


involved. Einstein’s work is a new con- 
tribution to an attempt which he first 
undertook a number of years ago, one 
of many, many others which have been 
undertaken in the last ten years. It does 
not solve the problem, and does not even 
advance such a claim; its sole aim is to 
follow a speculative possibility in its 
mathematical consequences far enough 
to show whether there is ‘anything in 
it? or not. It does not have at ail the 
definitive and convincing character cf 
Einstein’s theory of Relativity. 

“It is my personal conviction that, be- 
cause of the mathematically very arti- 
ficial and purely formal basis of this 
attempt, the prospect of its success is 
extremely slight. Moreover, I believe 
that, through the development of the 
Quantum theory in the recent years, the 
posture of the problem has been so dis- 
torted that we cannot expect to find the 
desired unity without including in the 
scheme the material waves. through 
which the ‘waves mechanism’ replaced 
the moving particles of matter.” 





Aerial Events 





Lindbergh has been occupying the 

front pagetof the newspapers. His 
opening of the air mail route from Miami 
to the Canal Zone on Feb. 4 was followed 
by a two-day inspection of the U. S. S. 
Saratoga, the aircraft carrier of the 
Pacific Fleet, and on Feb. 10 he took off 
from Colon, Panama, to make the return 
trip. While Colonel Lindbergh was flying 
from Belize, Honduras, to Havana, Cuba, 
his engagement to Miss Anne Spencer 
Morrow was announced. After complet- 
ing the round trip on the mail route on 
Feb. 18, Colonel Lindbergh went to 
Washington, where on Feb. 21 he was 
appointed “Technical Adviser to the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce,” thus disposing of rumors 
that he might replace William P. Mac- 
Cracken as head of the Aeronautics 
Branch. He will do this advising, “when 
he is in Washington,” at the modest rate 
of $25 a day. A few days after this 
Colonel Lindbergh went to seek privacy 
in Mexico City, took his fiancée flying, 
and owing to the loss of a wheel on his 
aeroplane escaped a disastrous crash 
only by his skillful handling of the plane. 
Nothing daunted either by the crash or 
the dreaded publicity, while the world 
held its breath, Colonel Lindbergh and 
Miss Morrow flew three times the next 
day. On March 9 and 10 Colonel Lind- 
bergh further defied disaster, this time 
in the shape of revolution, by opening 
the regular daily air mail service between 
Mexico City and the United States bor- 
der town, Brownsville, Texas. 

In the Antarctic Commander Byrd has 
continued to struggle with icebergs, to 
fly over unexplored land, and to name 
new territory. On Feb. 18 on an explora- 


A GAIN the name of Colonel Charles A. 


tion flight over King Edward VII’s Land, 
he discovered two new mountain ranges 
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and a vast stretch of land east of the 
Bay of Whales, which for his wife he 
named Marie Byrd Land. On Feb. 23 
the bark City of New York left the 
rapidly increasing ice-floes for New 
Zealand—an early Antarctic Winter is 
already setting in—and three days later 
a radio message to the Eleanor Bolling 
ordered the supply ship not to attempt 
another trip to the Ross Sea. This prob- 
ably means that the Byrd expedition will 
be completely isolated from the world, 
except for radio communication, until 
next December. 

The competition for the endurance 
record among women fliers continues. 
On Feb. 11 Miss Bobbie Trout of Los 
Angeles recaptured the title from Miss 
Elinor Smith by staying aloft seventeen 
hours, thus becoming the first woman to 
fly alone through an entire night. 

The mechanical progress of aviation 
goes on apace, the most recent advance 
being the use of the televox machine to 
light an air-field. On Feb. 18 a pilot, 
circling his plane over the completely 
dark Newark airport, turned the handle 
of a siren whose howls and shrieks were 
tuned so to affect an apparatus in the 
station of the airport that it generated 
energy which in its turn lighted the 
lamps all over the field, enabling the 
pilot to land. 

On Feb. 23 George Haldeman, who 
piloted Ruth Elder’s plane on its unsuc- 
cessful transatlantic flight, made the 
first non-stop flight from Ontario, Can- 
ada, to Havana, Cuba. He covered the 
1,404 miles in 12 hours and 56 minutes. 

The Harmon Trophy, awarded annu- 
ally by the International League of Avia- 
tors for the outstanding achievement in 
aeronautics was given for 1928 to Lieut. 
Carl B. Eilson, who piloted Wilkins’s 
plane across the Arctic. 




































































Government By Bloc 
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sarily mean “Block the Govern- 
ment,” though it has a strong in- 
fluence in diminishing efficiency wher- 
ever it takes command. A _ bloc is 
nothing more or less than a body of legis- 
lators who come from a particular sec- 
tion of the country or are animated by 
common interests and policy. Their 
principle is: Sink small differences and 
stick together, shout together, and vote 
together for the benefit of the members 
of the bloc. Students of European gov- 
ernment for years have pointed out the 
weakness and political ineptness of the 
system. In the German Reichstag at 
the present moment you find more than 
a dozen so-called parties, ranging in 
strength from two members to two 
hundred; really they are blocs. 
The other method of popular govern- 
ment is that of parties; and we Ameri- 


Re government does not neces- 


cans are very proud of what is substan- 
tially a two-party system derived vrig- 


inally from British party methods. 
There is something inspiring in this idea 
of two rival parties persisting for nearly 
a century, each of them imbued from 
childhood with the conviction that the 
other is made up of objectionable char- 
acters and is inspired by base and 
unpatriotic motives. However, the party 
system means publicity, for each side is 
shocked by the crookedness of the other, 
and always wants unilateral investiga- 
tion. The Democrats for decades were 
posted as godless, and then as friends 
of slavery, and then as addicts of the 
horrid and un-American ideas of free 
trade. The Republicans were black 
when first created, “nigger-lovers,” re- 
sponsible for a stifling tariff system, 
officered and controlled by corrupt mil- 
lionaires. <A lot of the joy of life has 
gone since most of the great newspapers 
of the country are no longer sure 
whether they are Republican or Demo- 


cratic. At any rate, politicians and 
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journalists on both sides are shocked by 
the mention of an agricultural bloc in 
Congress. Yet such a bloc has existed, 
composed of members of both main 
parties, who endeavor to bring together 
in voting momentum people from all over 
the country who might be spending their 
time in fighting each other under the 
party standards of the local offices. 

This effort to hold together even the 
ultra-agricultural States in one body, 
representing New England, Middle 
States, Southwest and Far West, went 
to pieces in the last election when con- 
fronted with two powerful parties highly 
organized, expending immense sums of 
course for strictly legitimate purposes 
only, and backing two candidates of 
fighting quality. All the efforts of the 
last quarter century to build up a na- 
tional political party out of the farmers 
or out of the wage earners or out of the 
urban population have been dead 
failures. 

Nevertheless, the bloc principle is al- 
ways at work in American politics and 
American life, for it means the alluring 
possibility of establishing a nucleus 
around which a new body of voters may 
aggregate. A movement very strong in 
the minds of those who are responsible 
for it is “in our midst” for changing the 
system of representation from a terri- 
torial to an occupational basis. If some 
people had their way, members of city 
councils, State Legislatures and Con- 
gress would be chosen, not by areas in- 
cluded within ward or county boundaries, 
but by groups assembled on a basis of 
common employment or common interest. 
For instance, in every State the doctors 
might be entitled to send one of their 
own number to the City Council or the 
Legislature or to Congress. The min- 
isters might form another group, with 
Aimee McPherson in her own right en- 
titled to be another group. Wage earn- 
ers might be a group by themselves; all 











the bakers or all the peddlers or, for 
that matter, all the bootleggers might 
constitute a bloc or group entitled to 
send one member to everything. In some 
countries such a system exists and they 
are far from being the best governed. 

The first difficulty is that in our vio- 
lent and hurrying civilization the same 
man is likely to be a member of several 
groups at the same time under such a 
system. How many votes shall be 
allowed to a Baptist dentist who is a 
Kiwanian and an Elk, member of a golf 
club, ardently interested in the League 
to Make War on War, member of the 
Republican ward committees and a Cha- 
tauquan? Likewise, and very important, 
how many of those votes is his wife en- 
titled to cast? 

In some countries the population is 
sharply divided into three or four social 
groups, each of which in effect is a bloc 
upon all the other groups. Perhaps that 
is the reason why the Government of 
Poland is at present a despotism. The 
multifarious life of the United States 
recognizes a hundred social ingredients, 
all the way from the humble newspaper 
writer to the affluent oil accumulator. 
Hence almost everywhere in the United 
States exists a variety of recognized 
votes; the county seat against the town- 
ships; the State capital against the 
county seats; the negro where he is al- 
lowed to vote; the Mexican immigrant 
who is not allowed to vote. 

In Chicago these local racial blocs 
have been carved out to the Mayor’s 
taste—the negro vote, the Polish vote, 
the Bohemian vote, the German vote, 
the Lithuanian vote; the gangster’s vote, 
even some votes of born Americans. 
Perhaps that is the nearest approach to 
a genuine bloc system—“all the inter- 
ests”’—that the country has ever seen. 
The only remedy for that magnificent 
but overpopulated city—to judge by the 
efforts to diminish that population— is 
a return to the old-fashioned Republi- 
can and Democratic parties (plus re- 
formers, of course), which were Chi- 
cago’s pride or destruction, in those old 
times when in a city election the choice 
was between two regular party tickets, 
neither of them very savory. 
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When all is said and done, the bloc 
principle is firmly established in Amer- 
ican social life, and is not unknown in 
political contests. Some social observer 
pointed out a good many years ago that 
in an ordinary American mill town could 
be distinguished four or five social 
groups, as far removed from common 
intercourse as were the officer, mer- 
chant, university, peasant and wage- 
earning classes in Germany before the 
World War. In all large American cities 
there are districts, sometimes inhabited 
by foreigners, sometimes by native born, 
which are as little known to the in- 
habitants of the clean and respectable 
parts of the city as though they were 
in Mexico or Mississippi or the Cape 
Verde Islands. One of the several great 
services of the World War to the Amer- 
ican people was to break into these 
blocs of population. 

Another type of bloc is coming to play 
a considerable part in American life; 
and that is the propaganda league bloc. © 
Organizations to attack social practices 
believed not to be in accordance with the 
religious or political principles of the 
country can be traced from before the 
Revolution. For example, the anti- 
slavery societies, of which the total mem- 
bership was probably less than 50,000, 
brought about a state of feeling in the 
North which made impossible peaceful 
secession on the issue of the inherent 
right to hold slaves if the community ap- 
proved. The organized temperance move- 
ment goes back to the Washingtonian so- 
cieties and the Father Mathew move- 
ment of a century ago. 

Continuously for about thirty years, 
from the time of the first Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, a peace bloc of amaz- 
ingly active and energetic men and 
women has been working to change the 
feeling of the American people toward 
other nations who might tread on Uncle 
Sam’s toes. This is one of the most ex- 
traordinary examples of what the bloc 
method may bring about. None has been 
so successful in reaching the ear (if not 
the consciousness) of the American peo- 
ple. This co-opted bloc of resolute and 
able men and women think nothing of 
drawing up treaties and protocols and 
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plans of world arrangement and insist- 
ing that all the civilized countries in the 
world shall accept these limitations upon 
the sovereignty of powerful nations. 
Perhaps that is the legitimate mission 
of a bloc—to draw together a representa- 
tion of all classes, all creeds, all races, 
all languages, all callings, all vested in- 
terests, and to compel them to face the 
problem of the frightful scourge of war, 
which nobody can endure the thought of 
except when it comes. Then, under mod- 
ern conditions, when one’s government is 
committed to war the whole country can 
neither fish nor cut bait; it must fight. 
Every thinking man and woman recog- 
nizes that in any future war everybody 
in the United States has got to join in 
the fight; including certainly the paci- 
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fists and possibly the capitalists. If there 
is any bloc that can show a practicable 
way to block the coming on of a war 
twice as fierce and hard and destructive 
of both combatants and non-combatants 
as was the dreadful valley of destruction 
through which we passed ten years ago, 
then God bless the bloc! No bloc, how- 
ever, can remove the fundamental obsta- 
cle to peace, which is that those other fel- 
lows somewhere in Europe or Asia or 
Africa or the new Antarctic Continent 
may form a bloc of their own, and roll it 
against the frontiers of the most peaceful 
nation. Is resistance to such aggression 
war or self-defense? If it is self-defense, 
then nothing but a bloc of self-defenders 
can hope to retain their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred country. 


Experts at Work on Reparations Problem 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
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ports of the sessions of the Ex- 

perts’ Committee on Reparations, 
the political aspects of their problem 
must continually be kept in mind. If the 
committee were, which emphatically it is 
not, a group of economists and bankers 
called upon to elaborate a policy which 
would most readily restore Europe to 
financial health, its task would relatively 
be an easy one; and quite possibly it 
might already have reached a conclusion. 
Their commission is, however, much more 
difficult, for their labors will be unavail- 
ing if they cannot draft a report that 
will be acecepted by the governments 
which they represent, by the parliaments 
on whose favor the governments depend, 
and in the last analysis by popular 
opinion. 

In the Allied countries the voters have 
not even yet completely recovered from 
the madness of the slogan “make the 
Germans pay.” They have come to real- 
ize that reparations in the volume of 
which they dreamed in the years just 


Po ports ot to understand the re- 


after the war are impossible, that an in- 
demnity of anything like $33,000,000,000 
is, and always has been, out of the ques- 
tion, but they still hope to save from the 
wreck of their argosies enough to meet 
their own foreign obligations and some- 
thing of the cost of the restoration of 
the battle-swept areas. They need every 
cent they can get, and their representa- 
tives would be recreant if they did not 
attempt to satisfy them. 

The Germans are in an equally diffi- 
cult position. They deny their responsi- 
bility for the war in the sense incor- 
porated in the foundations of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and they assert that, since 
the treaty was imposed on them at the 
point of the bayonet, their obligation is 
a legal but in no sense a moral one. They 
admit the validity of the debt, but they 
are determined that it shall not be al- 
lowed to crush them. Their obligations 
have been met thus far because they have 
been able to borrow an equivalent sum 
abroad. Domestic surpluses have so 
largely been applied to reparations that 











MORGAN PASSES THE HAT 


‘“‘People of Europe, where are your 
most cherished treasures?’’ 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


a serious capital shortage persists. De- 
prived of the protection afforded by the 
transfer clause of the Dawes agreement, 
they fear that further foreign loans can- 
not be secured and that the result will be 
ruinous to their newly erected financial 
structure. Interest on the foreign loans 
already accepted amounts to about $240,- 
000,000. If reparations are to be paid, 
not only must they meet this interest 
charge, but they must continually in- 
crease their store of capital. 

The governments in power both in 
Germany and France are very insecurely 
seated, and that of Great Britain is 
facing a general election. They must all 
sail very close to the wind. 

These facts explain why it is that the 
work of the committee moves so slowly. 
The nations behind each of the delega- 
tions must be assured that the argu- 


ments in support of their case have been 
fully presented and that hasty decisions 
have not been permitted. 

The first formal session of the com- 
mittee was held on Feb. 11 at the Hotel 
George V in Paris under the chairman- 
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ship of Owen D. Young, one of the Amer- 
ican delegates. The atmosphere of the 
meeting and of all those that succeeded 
it was very different from that which 
pervaded the earlier conferences at Spa 
and London. Then Germany was in a 
position in which she was obliged to 
accept, formally at least, whatever was 
determined by the Allies. Now the case 
is different. Economically she is on her 
feet again, and though she is anxious for 
a readjustment, in this she is not alone. 
France has almost as much to gain from 
it as she has. Every year that has 
passed since the ill-fated adventure of 
the Ruhr has made more patent the 
necessity for European rapprochement 
and concerted economic life. Passion has 
yielded to time and to necessity. 

As a result the meetings of the com- 
mittee have had more the aspect of those 
of the board of directors of a corpora- 
tion than of a suit for damages or 
of proceedings in bankruptcy. The Ger- 
mans have been treated with deference 
rather than hostility, and good feeling 
has continually prevailed. As the de- 
bates are not officially reported, only 
the substance of the discussion is known, 
though there is little doubt that it has 
been competently reported in the press, 

The opening session was devoted to ar 
exposition in general terms of the ideas 
of each of the delegations and of the 
governments they represent. Following 
that four whole days were devoted to a 
carefully prepared statement by Dr. 
Schacht and his associates of the present 
economic and financial situation of Ger- 
many. He discussed the condition of in- 
dustry, of agriculture, of domestic and 
foreign commerce, of the banking insti- 
tutions and the effect on all of them of 
the reparation payments already made. 
Doubtless most of the facts that he as- 
sembled were fairly well known to the 
delegates present, but for political rea- 
sons it was essential, before undertaking 
any modification of the Dawes plan, that 
they should have before them, aside from 
Mr. Gilbert’s reports, a complete state- 
ment of the German case. 

With this foundation, the committee 
then turned to the question of procedure, 
of ways and means for working out a 
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revision of the settlement. The estab- 
lishment of a program was referred on 
Feb..19 to a subcommittee consisting of 
Dr. Schacht, Sir Josiah Stamp, Jean 
Parmentier, Professor Suvich and M. 
Gutt. Their first suggestion was that 
the annuity to be required from Germany 
should be divided into two parts, a fixed 
amount the payment of which should be 
unconditional, plus a second sum which 
might fluctuate with the ability of Ger- 
many to pay. Should the transfer of 
this sum threaten the stability of Ger- 
many’s credit, her government would be 
authorized to ask for the appointment 
of an international commission which 
would have authority to deal with the 
situation. 

To this plan the creditor nations at 
first objected that it was in effect noth- 
ing more than a restatement of the 


Dawes plan and represented no material 
advance. Since it did not retain the pro- 
vision for the increase of the annuity 
following the improvement in the Ger- 
man economic position as determined by 
the Dawes “index of prosperity, 


” it was 
in fact less satisfactory. 
In the discussion of this plan, the ques- 


tion was at once raised as to deliveries in 
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kind and their inclusion in the one or the 
other of the sections of the annuity. This 
matter was referred to a second sub- 
committee, presided over by Thomas Nel- 
son Perkins. A third committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Revelstoke, 
was asked to determine the amount that 
Germany could pay yearly without trans- 
fer protection and the method by which 
some portion of the debt could be com- 
mercialized through the issue of bonds. 
On the day that these subcommittees 
made their preliminary reports, March 
4, Mr. Young suggested the organization 
of an international corporate body gov- 
erned by a board of directors represent- 
ing all of the countries concerned, which 
would supersede the present political 
commissions dealing with reparations 
and would remove their functions as far 
as possible from the political sphere. The 
elaboration of the suggestion was placed 
in the hands of a fourth subcommittee. 
The plans that these subcommittees 
have evolved are, at this writing, not 
known in sufficient detail so that an 
idea can be.formed as to how they will 
fit together and what the resulting pro- 
gram will be. Thus far no definite fig- 
ures have been named as representing 
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either the total of the annuity or of any 


of its parts. 
“PUTTING TEETH” IN THE ANTI-WAR PACT 


Almost the final act of the Coolidge 
Administration was the ceremony in 
which eleven of the fifteen nations which 
had joined in signing the General Pact 
for the Renunciation of War deposited 
their formal notice of ratification with 
the Department of State. The instru- 
ment attesting the ratification of Poland, 
although on its way to Washington by 
special courier, had not arrived; and 
Belgium, France and Japan had not com- 
pleted their formal acceptance of the 
pact. In consequence, the ceremony on 
March 2 was an acknowledgment of the 
service of the Coolidge Administration 
in negotiating the treaty rather than a 
celebration of its coming into effect. The 
delay was likely to be a short one. Of 
the forty-eight nations, in addition to 
the original fifteen, which were invited 
to adhere, favorable replies have been 
received from all except Argentina and 
Brazil. 

It has seemed to be the opinion of Mr. 
Coolidge, Mr. Kellogg, and particularly 


—Brooklyn Eagle 


of Senator Borah, that the moral obliga- 
tion created by the pact is sufficient; 
but this view is not shared by a large 
number of those in this country who 
have studied the question, and it finds 
almost no support abroad. It is felt that 
some further action “implementing” or 
“putting teeth in the treaty” is neces- 
sary. Senator Capper of Kansas is one 
of those who hold this opinion, and in an 
endeavor to crystallize public sentiment 
he laid before the Senate on Feb. 11 (as 
recorded in March CURRENT HISTORY, 
pages 1013-1014) a resolution the pur- 
pose of which is to serve notice on the 
world that, without pledging ourselves to 
join in any military or naval sanctions 
against a violator of the Pact of Paris, 
we will not ignore the breach nor will 
we fatten ourselves by selling arms or 
“other articles of use in war” to the 
offender. In no way do we agree to 
accept the verdict of the Council of the 
League as to his identity. The President 
is given complete liberty of action. By 
virtue of this resolution we are no more 
allied to the League than by the treaty 
it is designed to supplement. That treaty 
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1481: JoAN or Arc 


1918: GERMANY 


FORCED CONFESSIONS OF GUILT 
—Kiadderadatsch, Berlin 


was a statement of policy and the Capper 
resolution is an extension of it in the 
same spirit. 

In its practical application it would no 


doubt be more than this. It is hardly 
possible that the Council would ever in- 
voke the sanctions of the Covenant with- 
out previous consultation with our gov- 
ernment, for should we act in opposition 
to their decision those sanctions would 
be unavailing. It is unlikely that, in a 
concrete case, there would be a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Upon the President, it is true, is laid 
the responsibility for the determination 
of the offending nation, a task that 
hitherto we have shunned, but this is 
surely no more difficult than is the de- 
cision as to what constitutes “self-de- 


fense.” Both are mat- 


ters of opinion. In a 
given case the Presi- 
_dent would be in the 
possession of informa- 
tion which should en- 
able him to reach a de- 
cision. 

It is argued that ac- 
tion in accord with this 
resolution would be in 
violation of neutrality; 
but in the opinion of 
most authorities on in- 
ternational law neu- 
trality, in the old 
sense, no longer exists. 
In a contest between 
the League and an of- 
fending member, should 
we assert our right as 
neutrals to trade with 
the offender we become 
at once his ally and an 
enemy to all the other 
League nations. In the 
contrary case we ally 
ourselves with the 
League against the of- 
fender. Should there 
be a war to which the 
League is not a party 
and we attempt. to 
trade with both bellig- 
erents we would soon 
find ourselves in a sim- 

ilar situation. If the more powerful naval 
nation should dispute our right to trade 
with his antagonist, we would be obliged 
to decide whether to acquiesce as an ally 
or to break the blockade as an enemy. 
Even if these considerations are set 
aside we are faced with the fact that 
any violation of the Pact of Paris is in 
effect a hostile act against us as a signa- 
tory. We could hardly, without complete 
stultification, give aid and comfort to 
the nation responsible for it. 

On the same day that Senator Cap- 
per’s resolution was presented, Repre- 
sentative Stephen G. Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, introduced 
a similar resolution of less far-reaching 
content in which it is proposed to amend 











Section 1 of the Joint Resolution of June 
31, 1922, to make it read as follows: 
“That whenever the President finds that 
in any American country or in any coun- 
try in which the United States exercises 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, conditions 
ef domestic violence or of international 
conflict exist or are threatened, which 
are or may be promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from 
the United States, and makes proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President prescribes, 
any arms or munitions of war from any 
place in the United States to such coun- 
try until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent or Congress.” 

Both of these resolutions are likely to 
be discussed at the next Congressional 
session. 


THE WORLD CouRT ISSUE 


Elihu Root, now approaching his 
eighty-fourth birthday, on Jan. 7 noti- 
fied the League of Nations of his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to join a com- 
mittee of international jurists appointed 
to consider the revision of the statute 
of the World Court as it was drawn up 
in 1920. It will be remembered that 
in 1926 the Senate favored our join- 
ing the Court, but with five reserva- 
tions, four of which the other nations 
accepted, rejecting the fifth, which gave 
the United States practically unlimited 
veto power over requests for advisory 
opinions touching disputes or questions 
in which the United States is “inter- 
ested.” 

On March 11 the Committee of Jurists 
accepted as a basis, subject to some modi- 
fication, the following formula which 
had been submitted by Mr. Root to the 
Powers of the League Council which it 
was hoped would enable the Permanent 
Court to accept the fifth reservation: 


The Court shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States of America, 
render an advisory opinion touching any 
dispute to which the United States is a 
party. 

The Court shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States, render an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dispute to 
which the United States is not a party, 
but in which it claims an interest, or 
touching any question other than a dis- 
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pute in which the United States claims 
an interest. 

The manner in which it shall be made 
known whether the United States claims 
an interest and gives or withholds its 
consent shall be as follows: 

Whenever in contemplation of a re- 
quest for an advisory opinion it seems 
to them desirable, the Council or the 
Assembly may invite an exchange of 
views with the United States, and such 
exchange of views shall proceed with all 
convenient speed. 

Whenever a request for an advisory 
opinion comes to the Court, the Registrar 
shall notify the United States thereof 
among other States mentioned in the now 
existing Article 73 of the rules of the 
Court, stating that a reasonable time 
limit would be fixed by the President 
within which a written statement by the 
United States concerning the request will 
be received. 

In case the United States shall, within 
the time fixed, advise the Court in writ- 
ing that the request touches a dispute or 
a question in which the United States 
has an interest, and that the United 
States has not consented to the submis- 
sion of the question; thereupon all pro- 
ceedings upon the question shall be 
stayed to admit of an exchange of views 
between the United States and the pro- 
ponents of the request, and such ex- 
change of views shall proceed with all 
convenient speed. 

If after such exchange of views, either 
while a question is in contemplation or 
after a question has gone to the Court, it 
shall appear (1) that no agreement can 
be reached as to whether the question 
does touch an interest of the United 
States within the true meaning of the 
second paragraph of this article; and (2) 
that submission of the question is still 
insisted upon after attributing to the ob- 
jection of the United States the same 
force and effect as attaches to a vote 
against asking for the opinion given by a 
member of the League of Nations either 
in Assembly or Council; and if it also 
appears that the United States has not 
been able to find the submission of the 
question so important for the general 
good as to call upon the United States to 
forego its objection, in that particular 
instance leaving the request to be acted 
upon by the Court without in any way 
binding the United States; then it shall 
be deemed that owing to material dif- 
ference of view regarding the proper 
scope or practice of requesting advisory 
opinions, the arrangement now agreed 
upon is not yielding satisfactory results, 
and that exercise of powers of with- 
drawal provided in Article VII hereof 
will follow naturally without any imputa- 
tion of unfriendliness to cooperate gen- 
erally for peace and good-will. 


Article VII of the 1926 protocol, re- 
ferred to in the last sentence of the 
formula, provides that the United States 
may at any time notify the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations that it 
is withdrawing from its adherence to the 
World Court. 





























































































































































































































































































































THE UNITED STATES 


The Hoover Administration Begins Work 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


from his house on S Street to the 

White House and Calvin Coolidge 
took the 2 o’clock train from Wash- 
ington for Northampton, Mass. Both 
gentlemen were smiling broadly, well 
satisfied with the situation. Congress 
adjourned for a short vacation, after the 
Senate had confirmed the new Cabinet, 
which was duly sworn in (with the ex- 
ception of Secretary of State Stimson 
who had not yet arrived from the Philip- 
pines), and Mr. Hoover settled down to 
the work of being President. 

What that work will be was partly 
foreshadowed in the inaugural address 
(for full text see page 1), which fur- 
nished evidence that President Hoover 
had not forgotten that there were such 
things as campaign promises. Last 
August the Republican candidate pledged 
a “searching investigation of the fact 
and causes” of the “grave abuses” which 
have occurred under the Eighteenth 
Amendment. On March 4 the President 
announced that a national commission 
would conduct a searching investigation 
of the “entire Federal machinery of jus- 
tice, the redistribution of its functions, 
the simplification of its procedure, the 
provision of additional special tribunals, 
the better selection of juries and the 
more effective organization of our agen- 
cies of investigation and prosecution, that 
justice may be sure and that it may be 
swift.” 

“Crime is increasing. Confidence in 
rigid and speedy justice is decreasing,” 
continued the inaugural address, and 
this is only partly due to prohibition. 
Weaknesses in the Federal judicial sys- 
tem, are in turn, only partly responsible 
for the abuses under prohibition, as- 
serted Mr. Hoover. Not only have some 
States failed to contribute “concurrent 
enforcement,” but “a large responsibility 
rests directly upon our citizens. There 
would be little traffic in illegal liquor 
if only criminals patronized it. We must 


O* March 4 President Hoover moved 


awake to the fact that this patronage 
from large numbers of law-abiding citi- 
zens is supplying the rewards and stimu- 
lating crime.” 

The other campaign pledges which Mr 
Hoover promised to fulfill were: “fur- 
ther agricultural relief and _ limited 
changes in the tariff, * * * con- 
tinuance of economy in public expendi- 
ture; the continued regulation of busi- 
ness to prevent domination in the com- 
munity; the denial of ownership or 
operation of business by the Government 
in competition with its citizens; the 
avoidance of policies which would involve 
us in the controversies of foreign na- 
tions; the more effective reorganization 
of the departments of the Federal gov- 
ernment.” 

Having delegated the question of law 
enforcement to a national commission, 
Mr. Hoover set about disposing of farm 
relief by calling a special session of Con- 
gress, thus acting upon the two issues 
which loomed largest last November. 
The special session was summoned for 
April 15, when, Representative Tilson 
announced, a farm bill would be ready 
for consideration. No hint of its provi- 
sions was vouchsafed, but it is well 
known that the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, is opposed to 
the equalization fee, being, on that 
point, in agreement with President 
Hoover. It was also stated that a tariff 
bill could be prepared for the House by 
April 20. The special session would, 
Mr. Hoover hoped, confine itself to these 
two matters. Although hearings held be- 
fore the tariff committee of the House 
during the last session revealed many 
demands for increased rates, the belief 
prevailed that Mr. Hoover would not 
tolerate any general tariff revision, 
knowing as he does, its unsettling effect 
on business. 

Perhaps the most delicate problem im- 
mediately confronting Mr. Hoover was 
that of patronage. Hundreds of visi- 
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tors presented themselves at the White 
House, many just to wish the new Presi- 
dent luck, but others to call his attention 
to their fitness for this or that position. 
Campaign leaders returned to claim their 
due rewards of service. Mr. Hoover, 
in a direct statement to the press (a de- 
parture from Mr. Coolidge’s “White 
House Spokesman”) dashed a good many 
hopes by saying on March 8: 

_ It is traditional for the principal direct- 
ing heads of the government whose ap- 
pointments are at the pleasure of the 
President, both at home and in foreign 
service, to tender their resignations with 
the advent of a new President. 

Out of several hundred such officials, 
there are probably not more than twenty 
or thirty changes likely to be made at 
the present time. Some of these are the 
result of the determination of the incum- 
bents that they have given sufficient of 
their time to public service and wish to 


_ this occasion to retire to private 
ife. 

Some changes will be the result of pro- 
motion and shifts from one position in 
the government to another. There are 
about 820,000 people on the Federal pay- 
roll. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
number of changes contemplated do not 
offer an opportunity for the larger re- 
cruiting of new personnel. 


THE NEW CABINET 


The membership of Mr. Hoover’s Cab- 
inet (see page 1) was allowed to leak 
through to the public as the appoint- 
ments were made during the weeks be- 
fore inauguration. The personnel is 
noteworthy in several respects. Only 
two of its members have been primarily 
politicians (Postmaster General Brown 
and Secretary of War Good), although 
all except Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont have held political offices before. 
There are six lawyers, two financiers, 
one independent Democrat (William D. 
Mitchell) and probably five millionaires 
on the roster. The names of the two 
Secretaries held over from President 
Coolidge’s administration, Andrew Mel- 
lon and James J. Davis, were not submit- 
ted to the Senate for confirmation, which 
led to a dispute in the Senate as to its 
right to reconsider the confirmation of 
Cabinet members retained in a new ad- 
ministration. President Hoover called the 
first Cabinet meeting on March 8. Re- 
viving the practice of President Harding, 
he invited Vice President Curtis to at- 
tend, presumably to contribute his valu- 
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able experience as Republican leader of 
the Senate. 

The Senate, which for many years has 
had the upper hand, found its supremacy 
being challenged by the House during the 
last few weeks of the session. “Compro- 
mises” were reached on several measures, 
but in reality the House, supporting the 
administration, was victorious. The two 
deficiency bills were passed minus two 
amendments appended by the Senate and 
rejected by the House. For Senator Har- 
ris’s amendment demanding an additional 
$24,000,000 for prohibition enforcement 
was substituted a $2,977,914 appropria- 
tion, of which $250,000 was designated 
for the President’s survey of conditions. 
Another victory for the administration 
and Secretary Mellon in particular was 
the modification of the amendment pro- 
viding for public hearings on tax refunds 
over $10,000. 

The naval appropriation bill, carry- 
ing the $12,370,000 for cruiser construc- 
tion was passed by the Senate on Feb. 27. 
Disregarding President Coolidge’s recom- 
mendations, however, the Senate voted 
to make $200,000 of this sum available 
immediately, instead of in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. The administration 
had a severe shock when the Senate ap- 
proved another amendment to the Naval 
bill, to the effect that none of the money 
allotted to the Department should be used 
to maintain United States Marines in 
Nicaragua. But on the next day, Re- 
publican leaders rallied and defeated the 
amendment, after President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg had made known their 
opposition. 

Those who maintain that there has 
been no real oratory in Congress since 
the days of Webster, Clay and Calhoun 
should have been present in the Senate 
on Feb. 16 and 18. The occasion was a 
discussion of the Jones bill to punish 
first offenders against the Volstead law 
by a maximum of $10,000 fine or five 
years in prison, or both. Senator Reed 
of Missouri, who retired on March 4 
after eighteen years in the Senate, de- 
livered, as his farewell, a rousing con- 
demnation of prohibition. “It will not 
be many years,” he thundered, “before 
the moral sensibilities of the American 
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people will awake to the fact that the 
prohibition law is the worst crime in the 
history of the United States and that 
the reign of hypocrisy and cant, of false 
pretense and chicanery and fraud, will 
have come to an ignominious end. The 
day will come when the man whe votes 
for prohibition but who himself violates 
the letter and spirit of the law will be 
held in that kind of contempt which 
ought to be visited upon the knavish 
hypocrite who masks himself behind pre- 
tended virtue and who seeks to hold 
office by virtue of his false pretense.” 
Protesting against the severe penalties 
of the Jones bill, Senator Reed con- 
tinued: 


Law! What, sir, is law? It is, and I 
speak now of proper laws, something 
that springs from custom and is adopted 
by general consent. But it must be more 
than that; it must be founded upon jus- 
tice; it must express equity and right; it 
must be humane in its operations. It 
must be something that commends itself 
to the spirit to be a proper law, the soul 
of mankind. 

It is urged that we may pass any kind 
of law. Such was not the theory of the 
founders of this Republic. They declared 
that all just laws derive their power from 
the consent of the governed. They de- 
clared against cruel and unusual penal- 
ties. They set down civil authority of 
government itself. They created checks 
and balances in order to preserve the 
natural liberties of man. 


Answering his political antagonist and 
personal friend, Senator Borah of Idaho 
replied with a stirring plea for obedience 
to the Constitution. Prohibition, said Mr. 
Borah, “may be a mistake; the people of 
the United States may have erred in 


their judgment. Time and experience 
alone will demonstrate that fact. But it 
was not a crime; the people of the 
United States were in sincerity strug- 
gling with that which was deemed to be 
one of the great evils of modern civiliza- 
tion. * * * The object was an exalted 
one; the purpose embodied something of 
the ideal.” 

“T am not committed to all opposition 
to the modification or even the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, the repeal 
of the Volstead act,” continued Senator 
Borah. “I am only committed against 
the change, the repeal either of the 
amendment or of the law, so long as 
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nothing better and more effective has 
been or can be presented. If there be a 
better way to control the evil of drink, 
a more effective way, more thorough and 
with better results to those whom we 
would serve, let us have it. * * * The 
question of enforcing the law as it stands 
is infinitely more important than the 
question of liquor or no liquor. That 
involves the foundations of our Consti- 
tution itself. * * * The highest evidence 
of morality in a democracy is to observe 
the law which the majority have writ- 
ten.” 

The Jones bill was passed in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 65 to 18 on Feb. 18. To 
appease the bitter opposition of the wet 
Senators an amendment was_ inserted 
“that it is the intent of the Congress 
that the court in imposing sentence here- 
under should discriminate between casual 
or slight violations and habitual sales 
of intoxicating liquors or attempts to 
commercialize violations of the law.” The 
House approved the bill, thus amended, 
by a vote of 283 to 90, and the new law 
came into force immediately after sig- 
nature by the President. 

Other important business completed by 
Congress included the passage of the 
Johnson bill for the deportation of unde- 
sirable aliens, such as narcotie addicts, 
gunmen and bootleggers; approval of the 
Legislative and Interior Department sup- 
ply bills and the ratification by the 
Senate of the Pan American conciliation 
treaty, signed last January. A compila- 
tion of the supply bills passed during the 
session of Congress ending March 4 re- 
vealed the largest amount yet appropri- 
ated during peace time. Approximately 
$4,663,554,342 was voted to cover ex- 
penses during the next fiscal year. This 
is about $35,000,000 more than was 
authorized for the current year, and 
about $6,500,000 more than the budget 
recommended. 


Ave ATQUE VALE 


President Coolidge, like the King of 
England in A. A. Milne’s classic, was 
“busy a-signing things” during his last 
days in the White House. He disposed 
of the bill for the construction of fifteen 
cruisers on Feb. 13; he approved the 













measures described above; he appended 
his name to several hundred minor bills 
just before inauguration. Then, with 
all business neatly disposed of, the out- 
going President looked back on his rec- 
cord. In his last conference with the 
press, on March 1, he let it be known 
that he considers his outstanding 
achievement as President, the fact that 
he “minded his own business.” Accord- 
ing to The New York Times, “in this 
summation of his own position in history 
the President apparently desires to be 
remembered as an administrator who 
was not constantly harassing business 
and finding panaceas for government 
ills, but was content to allow business to 
proceed without unnecessary disturbance 
by the Federal government.” Mr. Coolidge 
declined to make a farewell address, but 
his last public speech, at George Wash- 
ington University on Feb. 22 may be 
considered in that light. In it he re- 
vealed his satisfaction that he was turn- 
ing over the nation in good condition to 
his successor. As Mr. Coolidge’s last 
words to the business organization of the 
government on Jan. 28 showed confi- 
dence in the financial situation of the 
country, so his Washington’s Birthday 
speech expatiated on the roseate pros- 
pect of our foreign relations: 

It is possible to say of our foreign re- 


lations at the present time that they have 
rarely been in a more happy condition. 
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READY TOTALK 
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A BETTER MAGNET THAN PAPER 
—Washington Post 


THE UNITED STATES 


WHEN SUCH THINGS ARE POS- 
SIBLE THERE IS NOTHING VERY 
WRONG WITH OUR COUNTRY 

—New York Herald Tribune 


The uncertainties which existed south of 
the Rio Grande have been very much 
relieved. The domestic disorders in Cen- 
tral America are being adjusted with a 
satisfaction almost universal. Even the 
mouths of those who would rather criti- 
cize us than have us do right have been 
stopped. The recent Pan-American Con- 
gress held in Washington exhibited a 
spirit of friendliness and good-will which 
was most gratifying. Competent and ex- 
perienced observers have assured me that 
our relations with South America are on 
the most satisfactory basis that they have 
been for twenty-five years. On the far 
side of the Pacific our situation is equally 
satisfactory. We have no important un- 
adjusted problem with the government of 
any European nation, with the exception 
of Russia. Outside of that country, all 
the issues that arose, even out of the 
World War, have been adjusted. 


The services of Mr. Coolidge as ex- 
President were naturally in great de- 
mand. A number of offers from maga- 
zines, newspapers, an encyclopedia and— 
it may be safely guessed—from concerns 
requiring an outstanding personality of 
great executive experience were tendered 
him. Early in March three magazines— 
the Ladies Home Journal, the American 
Magazine and the Cosmopolitan—an- 
nounced that they had arranged for ar- 
ticles from his pen. 






















































































MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Mexican Rebellion 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


ELIGIOUS and political turmoil in 
R Mexico came to a climax in a revo- 

lution that was proclaimed on 
March 3 by General Jesus Maria Aguirre, 
military commander of the State of Vera 
Cruz. The revolution was endorsed the 
same day by Governor Fausto Topete 
of the State of Sonora, General Fran- 
cisco Manzo, military commander of the 
same State, and General Gonzalo Esco- 
bar, military commander of the State of 
Coahuila. The aims of the revolutionists 
were early set forth by Governor Topete 
and General Aguirre. A _ manifesto 
issued by the former on March 4 stated 
in part: “We have decided to take up 
arms against a government which acts 
illegally and mocks in contemptuous form 
all the sacred principles * * * which 


the revolution formerly conquered. * * * 
The present conditions are due to the 


Machiavelian interference of the clown, 
Plutarco Elias Calles, in the present ad- 
ministration.” While thus avowing that 
the chief aim of the revolution was politi- 
cal in character, Governor Topete at the 
same time made a bid for the support 
of the disaffected Catholic elements by 
stating: “I consider that the religious 
problem can be definitely settled by or- 
ganized action establishing liberty of 
conscience and religion, that is to say, 
non-interference by the State in religious 
matters, respecting all beliefs. It is 
therefore made known to all ministers of 
all religions that they can officiate in 
their respective churches free from politi- 
cal interference from our government, 
which will be exclusively a civil one.” 
According to a statement written for 
The United Press on March 6 by General 
Aguirre, the reasons for the present 
revolution “are the open and insulting 
methods by which Plutarco Elias Calles 
and Emilio Portes Gil are trying to im- 
pose Pascual Ortiz Rubio on the people 
as President. Our intentions are 


i | 


to defeat Portes Gil, or at least to make 
him respect the popular vote and to give 
guarantees to all the candidates. We 
are not in favor of any particular candi- 
date, all we want is absolute liberty and 
to see that the nation’s wishes are ful- 
filled.” 

In immediate response to the rebel 
movement Provisional President Portes 
Gil appointed as Secretary of War to 
handle the emergency, ex-President Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, and on March 4 issued 
the following statement: 


I consider the rebel movement headed 
by Generals Jesus M. Aguirre of the 
State of Vera Cruz, Francisco R. Manzo 
of Sonora and J. Gonzalo Escobar in La- 
guna is the most unjustified of all those 
which have occurred within the republic 
in recent times. 

These unfaithful leaders, not satisfied 
with the rank which they enjoy and 
abusing the confidence placed in them, 
taking advantage of the resources which 
the nation placed in their hands for the 
purpose of safeguarding national institu- 
tions, and taking advantage of futile ex- 
cuses, declared themselves in open rebel- 
lion, assuredly with the purpose of es- 
tablishing a military dictatorship within 
the republic. 


The President accredited Governor 
Topete with having promoted and with 
favoring the candidacy of Gilberto Val- 
enzuela. 

Of both moral and material advantage 
at this time to President Portes Gil’s 
firm stand against the revolt was the 
decision of President Hoover to continue 
the Coolidge policy of supporting the 
Federal Government of Mexico. This 
policy has been in force since the Huerta 
revolution of 1924, when President Cool- 
idge proclaimed an arms embargo per- 
mitting the sale of arms to the Federal 
Government only, on permit from the 
United States Government. Mr. Hoover 
reached this decision on March 5, after 
consultation with Secretary Kellogg and 
Secretary of War Good. Four days later 
it was announced that the United States 
Government had issued orders for the 
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shipment of large supplies of rifles, 
bombs, machine guns and ammunition to 
the Federal Army of Mexico. Commer- 
cial airplanes were added to the embargo 
list, thus cutting off the supply from the 
revolutionists. 

Military developments for some days 
after the outbreak of the rebellion could 
not be ascertained with accuracy, due to 
a maze of conflicting reports. On March 
6 the government claimed to have driven 
General Escobar out of Monterrey, which 
he had occupied the day before; on 
March 7 it also stated that many of the 
forces in Vera Cruz had returned to the 
Federal standard and were fighting 
against General Aguirre; as a result of 
which Vera Cruz was shortly after re- 
captured by the Federal troops. That 
these reports are fairly reliable is proved 
by a statement by Calles on March 6, in 
which he said: “We have not given and 
we shall not give a single consciously 
false statement in regard to the revolu- 
tionary movement. The attitude of the 
President of the republic in this con- 
nection can be judged by the instructions 
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he issued last night lifting the censorship 
on cable and telegraph lines for duly ac- 
credited foreign correspondents.” 

On March 8, while Calles was moving 
his entire military staff to the north 
with the intention of taking direct con- 
trol of the Federal forces, these same 
Federal forces, stationed in Juarez, just 
across the United States border, were 
badly defeated by the rebel army. Valles, 
the rebel leader, sent a message of defi- 
ance to the Federal General Ramos in 
Juarez, demanding his surrender; when 
this demand was refused, the battle be- 
gan. United States citizens in E] Paso, 
hearing of an approaching battle, and 
undaunted by occasional bullets, rushed 
to the housetops. of their buildings to 
watch the ensuing defeat of the Federal 
forces. 

As this article goes to press on March 
11, news has come in that Canitas had 
been captured from the rebels, that rebel 
troops were grouping together to face 
Calles and were planning to make Chi- 
huahua the centre of their drive, and 
that Secretary of War Calles and his 
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staff were bound for Torreon, which 
would become the centre of Federal ac- 
tivities. There seemed to be a general 
feeling of optimism on the part of Fed- 
eral leaders, which was furthered on 
March 11 by news of the surrender of 
the rebel troops of General Jesus 
Aguirre. Torreon and Durango City 
were expected to fall within the next two 
days. 


OTHER EVENTS| 


RECRUDESCENCE in mid-Febru- 

ary of the bitter controversy be- 
tween Church and State, and the out- 
break early in March of a formidable 
political rebellion which bid for the sup- 
port of the dissaffected Catholics were 
the other chief events in Mexico during 
the month under survey. 

Repressive action against the alleged 
“subversive conduct of Catholic ele- 
ments” was commenced by the govern- 
ment on Feb. 11, when an order was 
issued by the Department of the Interior 
which required all Catholic priests living 
in Mexico to send their addresses to the 
government within fifteen days. This 
action constituted the government’s re- 
joinder, first, to the remarkable demon- 
stration which was made against it on 
the day of the funeral of José Leon 
Toral, self-confessed slayer of Presi- 
dent-elect Obregon and regarded by 
many as a martyr to his religion, and, 
second, to the unsuccessful attempt on 
Feb. 10 to assassinate President Portes 
Gil and Governor Aarén Saénz of Nuevo 
Leon. The Department of the Interior 
justified its order relating to the regis- 
tration of priests “in view of the sub- 
versive conduct on the part of the high 
Mexican clergy.” Also warning was 
given that those not complying with the 
order would be considered as accom- 
plices of the insurgent movement, and 
that civil action would be taken against 
_ them. Simultaneously instructions were 

issued by the War Department to mili- 
tary commanders in six Western States 
to redouble vigilance along the railroad 
lines, and to proceed “with the greatest 
energy” against insurgent and bandit 
bands. In the capital twenty men and 
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women were held in jail, charged with 
provoking disorders and shouting sedi- 
tious phrases during the demonstration 
attending Toral’s funeral. By Feb. 13 
the order of the Department of the In- 
terior had been complied with by 236 
priests; a dispatch of Feb. 26 stated 
that 272 priests and several Bishops had 
sent their addresses to the government. 
The addresses reveal that the churchmen 
are well distributed throughout the re- 
public. 

The day following the issuance of the 
order of the Department of the Interior 
threatening letters were received by 
President Calles; also three bombs were 
discovered in the residence of prominent 
members of the National Revolutionary 
Party, which was recently organized by 
General Calles. In a statement issued on 
the night of Feb. 12, President Portes 
Gil asserted that investigations after the 
dynamiting of his special train on Feb. 
10 disclosed religious propaganda near 
the scene of the blast, and that the 
government was convinced that the au- 
thors of the bombing of his train were 
“elements who undoubtedly obeyed ex- 
alted fanatical Catholics.” Notice was 
given that “the government cannot ac- 
cept the conduct of the Catholic ele- 
ments as- resulting from religious per- 
secution on their part,” and a warning’ 
was sounded that “no influence or friend- 
ship shall interfere with the strict ap- 
plication of the law.” 

Governmental accusations of Catholic 
complicity in recent outbursts of violence 
and manifestations against the govern- 
ment were answered in a_ statement 
issued on Feb. 18 under the signature of 
Mgr. Miguel de la Mora, Bishop of San 
Luis Potosi, who has been in hiding since 
the State and Church conflict became 
acute in 1926. With reference to the 
recent disturbing events, Bishop Mora 
declared “solemnly that the Episcopate 
and clergy are entirely unconnected with 
such excesses,” and that the conduct of 
the clergy had not been “subversive.” 
Admission was made that “possibly four 
or five” of the clergy had participated 
in the “armed movement” against the 
government, but he stated that as a 
whole the clergy “have received instruc- 
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tions from the Holy See not to partici- 
pate in such activities.” The attempt to 
assassinate President Portes Gil was dis- 
approved of “as being against Christian 
morality.” Exception was taken to the 
recent decree of the Department of the 
Interior requiring all priests to register 
with the government, on the ground that 
it was illegal and _ unconstitutional. 
Priests were advised, however, that to 
comply with the decree “does not endan- 
ger the rights of the Church and that 
priests conforming to it do not commit 
a sin * * * for the matter is simply 
one of giving their addresses without 
any relation to the exercise of their 
sacerdotal functions.” In conclusion, the 
government was reminded that it lay 
within its power “to make a peace satis- 
fying the just demands of the nation, 
without requiring cruel sacrifices, by re- 
forming the [religious] laws.” 

The publication of Bishop Mora’s state- 
ment provoked a warning from the De- 
partment of the Interior on Feb. 20 to 
the effect that the Mexican press, 
through such publication, had _ over- 


stepped the bounds of the government’s 
tolerance. 
Political excitement in connection with 


the presidential campaign developed 
simultaneously with the reopening of the 
religious controversy. Bitterness was in- 
jected into the presidential campaign in 
a speech delivered on Feb. 13 at Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, by Gilberto Valenzuela, 
former Minister of the Interior in the 
Calles Cabinet. He scathingly denounced 
the methods and policies of his former 
chief, charging that there was wide- 
spread graft of the most reprehensible 
character among government officials. 
Senor Valenzuela’s declarations were re- 
ported to have been accepted in Mexico 
City as a challenge to the revolution, and 
his assertion that he was the bearer of 
the banner of the late General Obregén 
was repudiated by leading Obregonistas 
at the capital. On Feb. 14 a session of 
the Permanent Commission of the Mexi- 
can Congress, which is functioning in 
the recess of Congress, developed into a 
heated discussion of the Catholic situa- 
tion and the recent utterances of Valen- 
zuela. Deputy Mijares charged the 
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Catholic clergy with attempting only to 
enrich themselves, and Deputy Santos, 
in a spirited defense of Calles, denounced 
Valenzuela “as the captain general of 
the rebellious Catholics.” Valenzuela 
was defended by Senator Caloca, who 
asserted that with no priests in the 
churches every private home had become 
a church, with the result that baptism, 
which formerly cost 5 pesos, now entails 
an expenditure of 40 pesos ($20). Later 
the same day a subcommittee of the 
Permanent Congressional Committee 
called upon President Portes Gil to con- 
gratulate him upon his escape from 
assassination and to pledge support for 
his measures to punish agitators against 
the government. 

The political situation became more 
turbulent on Feb. 18 when Sefior Valen- 
zuela, speaking at Cajeme, Sonora, re- 
iterated his attacks upon General Calles 
and President Portes Gil in language 
that bordered upon a pronouncement of 
open rebellion against the government. 

While Valenzuela was campaigning in 
the west, the convention of the National 
Revolutionary Party met at Queretaro, 
on March 1. Numerous verbal clashes 
developed between the supporters of 
Aarén Saénz, Governor of Nuevo Leon, 
and Pascual Rubio Ortiz, former Ambas- 
sador to Brazil. Finally Saénz withdrew 
his candidacy, charging that the com- 
mittee on registration had discriminated 
against his delegates. The convention on 
March 4 nominated Ortiz as candidate of 
the National Revolutionary Party. 

The payment by the Mexican Treas- 
ury of approximately 1,000,000 pesos on 
accounts owed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to dealers, in general for mer- 
chandise supplied, and also cash pay- 
ment for personal services rendered in 
past years, in some instances as late as 
1916, was announced by Minister of Fi- 
nance Montes de Oca on Feb. 21. This 
action was described by the Finance 
Minister as “part of the general plan 
of the government to deal with the 
problem of the total public indebtedness 
on the basis of real stability.” The pre- 
diction was expressed that the progress 
theretofore made would enable the gov- 
ernment to _ solve satisfactorily the 
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problem of payments of all such old 
accounts, totaling 9,000,000 pesos. 

Figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce and 
Labor late in January show that petro- 
leum production in Mexico during 1928 
was 50,000,000 barrels. Thus Mexico 
dropped to fourth place as a world pro- 
ducer of petroleum, being exceeded, in 
the following order, by the United 
States, Venezuela, and Russia, 

Bandits seized for ransom and later 
killed on Feb. 22 two Americans, J. M. 
Underwood and C. C. Aiesthorpe, who 
were employes of a mining company in 
the State of Guanajuato. This outrage 
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was made the subject of diplomatic 
representations by the United States 
Embassy to the Mexican Government, 
which promised immediate action to ap- 
prehend and punish the bandits. A re- 
port by the Military Commander of the 
State of Guanajuato on Feb. 28 advised 
that ten members of the bandit band 
that was alleged to have murdered the 
two Americans were killed in a battle 
with Federal troops. 

Figures compiled by the United States 
Department of State from consular re- 
ports submitted within the past two 
years show that 14,607 Americans are 
resident in Mexico, 


EVENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


pIGURES compiled by the United 

States Department of State from 
consular reports of the past two years 
show the number of Americans residing 
in the various Central American States 
to be as follows: Costa Rica, 424; Gua- 
temala, 626; Nicaragua, 482; Panama, 
1,932; El Salvador, 203. 


UATEMALA—The following is the 
personnel of the new Cabinet that 
was announced on Feb. 13: 

ADRIAN ReEcinos—Foreign Affairs. 

CaRLos ZACHRISSON—Justice. 

MANUEL Maria HeERRERA—Agriculture. 

DANIEL HERNANDEZ FIGUEROA — Public 
Works. 

RopotFro SANDOvVAL—Finance. 

MIGUEL LARRAVE—War. 

The interposition of United States 
Minister Geissler probably saved from 
execution J. Zenén Posadas and Alessio 
F. Losi, two Americans who were ar- 
rested late in January charged with com- 
plicity in the recent unsuccessful revo- 
lutionary outbreak in Guatemala. 


ICARAGUA—A Pacification Com- 
= mission charged with the duty of 
originating plans and constructive meas- 
ures looking to the welfare and pros- 
perity of Northwestern Nicaragua as 
government control therein is being es- 
tablished, has been created by President 
Moncada. The personnel of the commis- 


sion, as announced on Feb. 20, is as fol- 
lows: Bernardo Sotomayor, Minister of 
the Interior; Carlos A. Morales, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court; Mgr. Tijer- 
ino y Loaisiga, Roman Catholic Bishop; 
Leén Canonigos, Alejandro Gonzalez, 
Antoli Carvajal and Lieut. Col. Joseph 
A. Russell of the United States Marines. 
The repatriation of Nicaraguan citizens 
who have been driven out by outlaws, the 
construction and repair of houses, and 
the initiation of public works in the area 
are subjects which the commission will 
first study. 


(ae with plotting to as- 
sassinate President Gerardo Machado 


aud bring about armed intervention 
of the United States, ten men were ar- 
rested in Havana on Feb. 27. Several 
organizations were charged with com- 
plicity in the plot by the chief of the 
Havana Judicial Police; these included 
the Communist Party, the Nationalists, 
the Anti-Imperialistic League and the 
Nationalist Union. The charges against 
the men were denied by one of their 
number, Dr. Alejandro Vergara Leonard, 
on Feb. 28. In New York on the same 
day Dr. Octavio Seigle, founder of the 
Nationalist Union, denied that he had 
promoted a rebellion against the Machado 
Government. 
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HILE the tariff question con- 
WV) tinues to agitate political and 

economic circles in Argentina, 
there does not seem to be any agree- 
ment upon a plan of campaign. The 
agriculturalists are opposed to the pro- 
posed tariff war, while the manufactur- 
ers are in its favor as a solution of the 
export problem. 

La Razén, a daily of Buenos Aires, 
which has been publishing a series of 
articles discussing the situation, recently 
printed one by the president of the 
Argentine Agrarian Federation in which 
he declared that Argentina could not 
hope to benefit to an appreciable degree 
by retaliatory measures against the 
United States. He felt that Argentina 
ran the risk of merely changing bosses; 
and asserted that the essential thing to 
do was to improve Argentine products 
as well as the agencies by which to 
handle them. He urged his countrymen 
to cease criticizing foreign countries in 
their economic relations with Argentina 
and give to national problems the at- 
tention they needed. He pointed out the 
need, for example, of modifying the pro- 
vincial taxation system. Many provinces, 
he declares, levy severe taxes on native 
industries. This, taken in connection 
with the export tax, which is still in 
force, made these taxes heavier than the 
import duties imposed abroad. He de- 
clared, too, that there were many needed 
reforms, such as the need of ridding the 
country of bovine diseases, notably the 
hoof-and-mouth disease, which is. still 
not under control in Argentina. There 
is need of organizing selling and coop- 
erative societies, of building much needed 
grain elevators and of enacting social 
legislation which would aid in improv- 
ing internal conditions. 

The Rural Society, on the other hand, 
as was pointed out in our last issue, is 


waging a campaign against the United 
States in favor especially of Great Brit- 
ain. Reports are to the effect that 
British manufacturers are capitalizing 
this situation; that they are inaugu- 
rating a two-year plan to deprive the 
United States of its hold on the economic 
life of Argentina; and that this plan 
calls for an exhibition to be held in 
Buenos Aires, to be known as the Brit- 
ish Industries Exposition, which will be 
open from December, 1930, to February, 
1931. It is reported that a group of 
British manufacturers are raising a fund 
of $5,000,000 to make this policy pos- 
sible. The exposition is favored by the 
Rural Society, but not by the Agrarian 
Federation. The third group, called the 
Industriai Union, is also opposed to the 
plan of the British manufacturers. The 
agrarian and industrial groups may thus 
be taken as not in opposition to the 
United States. The Rural Society fa- 
vors light duties or no duties at all on 
goods from favored countries, and high 
duties against those countries which it 
does not favor, such as the United 
States. The Industrial Union, on the 
other hand, favors a very heavy duty 
on imports of all kinds. This, it con- 
tends, is the need of the hour in Argen- 
tina, for it is only by means of a pro- 
tective tariff that she can hope to ad- 
vance to the position of a manufacturing 
nation. 

The tariff question, which has forged 
to the front for the first time, is be- 
coming a vital one. The Industrial 
Union seems so far to have had the 
better of the campaign, since it favors 
measures which will, by means of a 
high tariff—so argue the protectionists 
—give the means to labor of improving 
its condition. It is also claimed that 
this policy will be likely to receive the 
support of President Irigoyen, whose in- 
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terest in the social improvement of the 
laboring classes is pronounced. 


OLIVIA — Paraguay continues to 

charge the Bolivian Government 
with bad faith in the matter of the 
Chaco dispute, contending that Bolivian 
troops are concentrating at Fort Boque- 
ron and threatening the railway leading 
to Puerto Casado, in the interior of the 
Chaco territory. Senor Juan V. Ramirez, 
Paraguayan Chargé d’Affaires at Wash- 
ington, declares that new clashes be- 
tween the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
troops in this region are feared, and that 
the concentration of troops at the points 
of contact of the military outposts of the 
two countries is contrary to the Wash- 
ington Protocol. Paraguay also states 
that Bolivian troops are advancing into 
the Chaco territory, especially in the sec- 
tor occupied by the Menonite colony and 
that the Indians of the Chaco Boreal are 
retreating before the advancing Bolivian 
troops. The Bolivian Foreign Office de- 
nies these charges categorically, main- 
taining that President Siles and his of- 
ficers are observing the Washington 
Protocol to the letter. 

Keen interest has been shown in Bo- 
livia over the agreement said to have 
been reached between Chile and Peru 
over Tacna-Arica, La Razén of La Paz 
declares that Bolivia can never recognize 
as binding any agreement which ignores 
her rights; the Tacna-Arica question is 
a question for the three countries, and 
Bolivia must have her rights to an out- 
let to the sea on the Pacific respected. 
El Diario of La Paz states that, while 
no definite agreement has yet been 
reached by Chile and Peru, it is evi- 
dent that Peru has accepted the propo- 
sition to cede the port and town of 
Arica to Chile. Such an act on the 
part of Peru is a deliberate denial of 
justice to Bolivia and done solely in her 
own interest. The Chilean press, on the 
other hand, is equally resentful of the 
effort of Bolivia to interfere in the 
Tacna-Arica question. 


RAZIL—Feminism has again at- 
tracted attention in Brazil. Refusing 
to Adalzira Bittencourt, a woman lawyer 
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practicing in Sao Paulo and a leading 
feminist, the right to vote, a judge held 
that the term cidadao in the Brazilian 
Constitution meaning citizen does not 
include woman. Adalzira Bittencourt 
declares that she is tired of being con- 
sidered an object of luxury and that the 
delicate, feminine graces do not prevent 
women from dedicating themselves to the 
hardest industrial labor. She announces 
that she will appeal from the decision 
of the judge in order to determine 
whether women are citizens or not of 
the Republic of Brazil. 

The Ford rubber project continues to 
arouse keen interest throughout Brazil. 
The concession made to Henry Ford by 
the State of Para embraces approxi- 
mately 2,500 square miles, and lies on 
the east bank of the Tapajoz River, be- 
tween Santarem and the village of 
Itaituba, The area is said to be almost 
ideal, having been chosen by the United 
States Rubber Commission, headed by 
Dr. W. L. Schurz, as the best suited 
for a rubber plantation in the whole 
of the Amazon Valley. The area is, 
however, very much in need of explora- 
tion, since there are few trails crossing it. 


HILE—Efforts have been made by 
the Government of Chile through 
Senor Don Carlos Davila, its Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, to induce the 
United States to concede to it some of 
the advantages enjoyed by British ships 


in the ports of the United States. The 
latter ships are allowed to carry liquor 
into New York provided that it is sealed 
up. Chilean ships, on the other hand, 
are compelled to disembark the whole 
of their cargo of liquor at Cristobal. 
Chile complains that this is a great 
handicap in her competition with Brit- 
ish vessels. The United States already 
has treaties on the subject with Great 
Britain, Germany and Norway. 
Upholders of the present régime in 
Chile point to the increase in invest- 
ments from abroad, particularly from 
the United States. In 1908 United States 
nationals had only about $25,000,000 in- 
vested in Chile, while all Chilean financ- 
ing was done in London. In 1928 the 
investments of United States nationals 
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in Chile amounted to fully $500,000,000, 
with New York now the chief source of 
capital for government loans. British 
investments are still the largest, 


CUADOR—The liberal forces in the 

Constituent Congress of Ecuador 
are meeting much opposition in their 
effort to incorporate in the Constitution 
a provision that would insure the defi- 
nite control of natural resources to the 
nation. It is feared that otherwise for- 
eign capitalists will gain monopolistic 
control. The liberals also desired to take 
elementary and secondary education out 
of the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church. During a discussion of this 
question a demonstration took place in 
the galleries, many women of the best 
families of Bogota causing disorder by 
cries of “Down with the infidels” and 
“Long live religion.” In spite of this 
support from the galleries the conserva- 
tives lost, and the measure to make 
education secular and free carried by a 
vote of thirty-seven to forty-eight. A 
demonstration also took place outside 
the palace of the Congress, necessi- 
tating military protection for the liberal 
leaders. 


V ENEZUELA—As usual, the reports 

that conditions in Venezuela are 
disquieting have been denied. In spite 
of the denials and of statements re- 
garding the order and stability of the 
country, President Gomez finds it neces- 
sary to denounce in official documents 
all who are opposed to his régime and 
even those who are not opposed to it 
to the extent of desiring to exchange it 
for some other régime. Such, according 
to the news that has reached us, was 
his New Year message to the Venezue- 
lans. He poured into this document 
words of denunciation of all who, either 
within or without the republic, differed 
with him or who had dared to oppose 
his rule as communists, anarchists and 
traitors. In spite of the paternalistic 
care and solicitude of the mighty Presi- 
dent Gomez, there are Venezuelans even 
in Venezuela who dare to oppose his 
rule. It is reported that even former 
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friends and supporters have turned 
against him, two of those mentioned 
being General Vicente Perez-Soto, Presi- 
dent of the State of Zulia, and Sefor 
Garbi, President of the State of Sucre. 
The revolutionary movement led by Gen- 
eral E. Arevalo Cedeno is said to be meet- 
ing with considerable success. Cedeno en- 
tered Venezuela from Colombia at the 
head of 500 men at Arauca with the in- 
tention of marching on the capital, hoping 
to gain recruits on the way. One of his 
objects was the rescue of students who 
are serving terms of imprisonment in 
slave gangs on President Gémez’s estate 
of Palenque. The recent attempt to as- 
sassinate President Gomez in the en- 
virons of Maracay, a suburb of Caracas, 
is also said to have been a part of the 
general revolutionary movement against 
his rule. These disturbances are evi- 
dently a prelude to the Presidential cam- 
paign. The seven-year term to which 
General Juan Vicente Gomez was elected 
in 1922 expires on June 25 of this year. 
General Cedeno declares in his procla- 
mation of war against the tyrannical 
régime of President Gomez that this is 
the sixth of such attempts during the 
last fifteen years of his rule. 


Ul ee ee the Kellogg 
Treaty, El Dia says that the policy 
of the United States toward the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean and Central 
America is not to be confounded with 
the Monroe Doctrine. The former is ex- 
pressed in the resolution of the United 
States Senate of 1912, by which the 
United States enlarged its sphere of 
protection to include more than was con- 
templated by the Monroe Doctrine, It 
is, therefore, high time, according to 
El Dia, that the United States Govern- 
ment give an official interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The report of the Hispanic American 
Committee of the Catholic Association 
for Peace, issued late in January, states 
that there were only five of the twenty 
Hispanic American Republics not under 
the domination of the United States, 
namely, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uru- 
guay and Paraguay. 
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Parliament was opened on Feb. 7 

with Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King thoroughly in control of the 
political situation at Ottawa. The ad- 
dress from the throne revealed one of 
the reasons for the general absence of 
dissatisfaction with the Liberal régime. 
Reviewing the “unprecedented prosperity 
which is apparent throughout the Domin- 
ion,” the Governor General declared that, 
“never in the history of Canada has there 
been such industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion as that which has taken place 
during the past twelve months.” Pro- 


[vee third session of the Canadian 


posals designed to increase that prosper- 
ity and to hasten the economic develop- 
ment of the Dominion formed a large 
part of the legislative and administra- 


tive program advanced by the govern- 
ment. 

Branch line extensions of the Canadian 
National Railway, especially in the west 
and northwest, were the most impor- 
tant projects proposed for early execu- 
tion. A later announcement from the 
general offices of the railway indicated 
that it was planned to build 695 miles of 
new track. The new lines will be of two 
types. The first group will be run 
through wheat-growing country which 
will at once be of economic and oper- 
ating advantage to the system; the sec- 
ond will be built for the development 
and colonization of potentially rich, but 
at present sparsely settled, territory. 
The acquisition of certain existing east- 
ern and western lines for feeders to the 
Canadian National was also forecast. 

For the better control of Canadian 
railways the government also announced 
that it would seek to amend the rail- 
way act so as to widen the powers of 
the railway commissioners with refer- 
ence to the investigation of the affairs 
of subsidiary lines and the issue of 
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capital stock, The adoption of a general 
pension scheme for the employes of the 
Canadian National was also proposed. 

Other plans for the stimulation of 
national economic progress included pro- 
jects for the reorganization of the fish- 
eries services, the establishment of na- 
tional research laboratories, the exten- 
sion of air mail services, and the strength- 
ening of the steamship service between 
Canada and the West Indies. In this 
connection, it was also stated that in 
view of the importance of the Domin- 
ior.’s increasing export trade the gov- 
ernment intended to augment and extend 
the existing facilities for furnishing 
Canadian exporters with information 
concerning foreign markets. To this 
end, additional trade commissioners will 
be placed at strategic commercial points 
throughout the world. Projects for the 
further stimulation of immigration from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
for the careful selection of immigrants 
were announced. 

In the field of inter-imperial and for- 
eign relations the Governor General pre- 
sented an interesting review of the de- 
velopments of the past few months. 
“Since the close of the last session,” he 
said, “there has been a marked develop- 
ment of the provision of direct personal 
contact in the discussion of inter-imperial 
and foreign affairs. The High Commis- 
sioner for his Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
took up his duties in Ottawa in Septem- 
ber. The Japanese Legation was estab- 
lished in Ottawa in July under a Chargé 
d’Affaires, and the French Legation in 
Ottawa in November on the arrival of 
the Minister of France. The Canadian 
Legation in Paris was opened at the end 
of September, and steps are being taken 
for the early establishment of the Ca- 
nadian Legation at Tokio. The more effec- 


















tive consultation provided by the per- 
sonal contacts thus established will, it is 
believed, serve materially to advance the 
common interests concerned and to pro- 
mote understanding and good-will in our 
inter-imperial and international rela- 
tions.” 

The speech from the throne was criti- 
cized by the Opposition, under the leader- 
ship of R. B. Bennett, as being composed 
chiefly of glittering generalities. The 
address in reply was adopted, however, 
after a few hours debate instead of the 
usual two or three weeks’ discussion. 
The Opposition, Mr. Bennett declared, 
would deal with the government’s legisla- 
tion as it was introduced. 

Important tax reductions and the main- 
tenance of the present tariff schedules, 
with the exception of those on mining 
machinery and few other manufactured 
products, were the outstanding features 
of the budget, introduced on March 1. 
The tariff reductions, a decrease of one- 
third in the sales tax, and the abolition 
of many “nuisance taxes” were expected 
to reduce the revenue from those sources 
by $25,000,000. The development of em- 


G REAT BRITAIN—Despite steady 

improvement in the condition of 
King George V, it became apparent dur- 
ing the month that the Prince of Wales 
is expected to act for his father in many 
matters of State for a long period of 
time. The increase in the duties of the 
heir to the throne was emphasized by 
the sale of his string of hunters, by his 
representing the King at a royal levee 
and in other ways. The Prince struck 
a responsive chord throughout the Em- 
pire when, in the course of an address 
upon the opening of the British Indus- 
tries Fair, he brought to the attention 
of the British business world certain im- 
provements in sales and shipping meth- 
ods which might greatly stimulate the 
sale of articles produced in Great Brit- 
ain throughout the Empire. 

One of the most dramatic political in- 
cidents of recent years occurred in the 
House of Commons early on Feb. 19 when 
the government had a close call from de- 
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pire trade was stressed by Jarmes A. 
Robb, the Finance Minister, as being the 
keystone of Canada’s external trade pol- 
icy. As to other countries, he declared, 
it would be the government’s poliey, 
“other things being equal, to favor those 
countries which favor our products.” The 
Liberal policy of seeking to stimulate 
foreign and inter-empire commerce by 
the maintenance of a low tariff was em- 
phasized by the budget speech. 

The budget was regarded by Canadians 
as demonstrating the financial sound- 
ness of the nation and the government. 
The debt reduction for the current fiscal 
year was announced as $69,782,000, and 
on Aug. 1 next the government will pay 
a $60,000,000 loan out of surplus rev- 
enues. Of Canada’s total expenditure, 42 
per cent is due to the World War. Yet 
the character of the business transacted 
by the Canadian Parliament, the spirit 


_ of that body and the situation in the 


country at large suggest very forcibly 
that the great Dominion has largely re- 
covered from the effects of the war and 
is well launched on a period of prosper- 
ity and economic development. 


feat on the question of the extent of re- 
imbursement to be made to “loyalists” in 
the Irish Free State for losses suffered 
during the rebellion and at other times 
of public disturbance. In the absence ot 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, Win- 
ston Churchill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced that the govern- 
ment had decided to pay only 60 per 
cent of the awards of the Wood-Renton 
advisory committee, when these awards 
amounted to more than $5,000. A large 
number of Conservative “back bench- 
ers,” many of them “high Tories” who 
have differed from the Baldwin Min- 
istry upon a number of matters, at once 
bitterly attacked this proposal. They 
termed it a shameful renunciation of a 
debt of honor to subjects who had suf- 
fered for their loyalty to the King, and a 
dishonorable course of action. When it 
became apparent that a combination of 
Conservatives and Liberals, with Labor 
support, might defeat the government on 
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“coop ov {SM | AFTER ALL 
WE SPEAK THE SAME LANGUAGE AND 
COME OF THE SAME STocK " 


'S A BIT OLD 


OF COURSE JOHN 


OF COURSE SAM IN FACT HE'S 
ISNT QUITE THe | A STUPID 
BONEHEAD... 


WHO WANTS NOT ONLY THE EARTH 
BuT THE SEA Too ! 


HOW TROUBLE STARTS 


the measure, the Prime Minister was 
hastily summoned. He promptly with- 
drew the proposal for further considera- 
tion, and subsequently announced that 
the awards would be paid in full. The 
chief political importance of the incident 
lies in the revelation which it gave of 
rifts and lack of discipline within the 
Conservative party. 

While Parliament was working through 
the program of legislation which the 
government hopes to enact before the 
end of April, the cuuntry at large and 
the party leaders were concentrating 
their attention on the coming general 
election. The defeat of government can- 
didates in four by-elections since the 
first of the year was reported to have 
seriously alarmed the Conservatives and 
heartened the Labor party, whose can- 
didates were victorious. In each instance 
the Liberal was a bad third, although 
in two cases he was believed to have 
polled enough votes to defeat the Con- 
servative and seat the Laborite. The 
election of Mrs. Hugh Dalton from 
Bishop Auckland increased the number 
of women in the House of Commons to 
nine, 

Despite definite signs of a revival in 
the coal and shipping industries, unem- 
ployment continued to increase. On Feb. 
26 there were 1,458,000 persons on the 
official roster of men out of work, an 


—Evening Standard, London 


increase of 115,495 during the preceding 
week. 


2 noe Feb. 22 the Kellogg 

peace pact was ratified by the Dail 
Eirann after a debate which furnished 
an interesting insight into the attitude 
ef the Fianna Fail, or de Valera, party 
toward international peace, the United 
States, and Great Britain. One Fianna 
Fail Deputy characterized the pact as a 
farce. Another called it an act of uni- 
versal hypocrisy. A third expressed sur- 
prise that any one in Ireland opposed 
war when the history of the country 
showed that anything she had obtained 
in the past had been secured through 
war. Despite the opposition of the de 
Valera members, the Dail voted to ratify 
the pact by 83 to 50. 

Eamon de Valera, who was sentenced 
to a month in jail by a Northern Ireland 
court for entering Ulster in deliberate 
defiance of an exclusion order issued by 
the government, refused a pardon of- 
fered him upon condition that he agree 
not to repeat the offense. After serving 
the sentence he was released on March 
6, and the same day returned to Dublin. 


AST AFRICA—The British Cabinet 
considered on March 6 the recom- 
mendations of the commission which un- 
der the chairmanship of Sir Edward Hil- 
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ton Young investigated the position of 
the three African territories of Kenya 
Colony, Uganda and Tanganyika. The 
main recommendations (as outlined in 
CURRENT History, March, 1929, pages 
1,022-1,024) were approved, which is 
taken as an indication that the govern- 
ment intends to establish a new British 
protectorate by the union of these three 
territories under one Governor General. 


ore AFRICA—Political conse- 
K7 quences of a far-reaching nature 
were believed to be attached to the re- 
jection of the natives representation bill 
by the lower house of the South African 
Parliament on Feb. 25. The measure 
would have provided that natives living 
in the Cape Province should be enrolled 
separately as voters and be represented 
by five whites in the House of Assem- 
bly, while in three other provinces a 
special type of representation for the 
native blacks was proposed. Connected 
with this bill was the colored persons’ 
rights bill, dealing with Indians and per- 
sons of mixed blood. This measure was 


abandoned by the government when the 


natives’ representation bill failed. The 
latter measure received a majority of 
five, but needed a two-thirds majority 
to carry. The immediate significance of 
the defeat of this legislation is that the 
coming general election will be fought 
on the existing register, which includes 
all males, regardless of race. The in- 
jection of the native question into the 
campaign by the Nationalists, under the 
leadership of General Hertzog, was be- 
lieved to have consolidated the various 
elements of the South African party. 

Approval of the ratification of the 
new trade convention with Germany was 
voted on March 1 by the House of As- 
sembly by 62 to 51. Premier Hertzog 
announced that he would not seek Sena- 
torial approval of the treaty. 


NDIA—A solemn reaffirmation of the 

pledge which Great Britain made in 
1917 to proceed as rapidly as possible 
toward the goal of self-government in 
India was the outstanding feature of the 
Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the 
budget session of the Indian Legislature 
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on Jan. 28 at Delhi. 
declaration upon this subject was 
coupled with a plain intimation that 
threats of “civil disobedience” to gov- 
ernmental authority, such as have been 
uttered by Mahatma Ghandi with the 
approval of a group of Indian politicians, 
were dangerous and would accomplish no 
useful object. Referring to the state- 
ments of certain Indian leaders that 
Great Britain had not given sufficient 
proof of her intention to fulfill the 
pledge of 1917, and that British states- 
men were seeking to forget or deny “the 
high policy there enshrined,” the Viceroy 
declared: 


_In conditions more favorable to cool 
judgment, I suppose that most persons 
would admit that British India as we 
find it today is a British creation, and 
that it is British power which has during 
the last century held together its con- 
stituent parts. If this centripetal in- 
fluence is immediately or too suddenly 
withdrawn, is it wholly unreasonable to 
fear that some, at any rate, of the parts 
might fly asunder, and the dream of a 
strong united India, a nation among the 
nations of the world, as we may speak 
of the British or American nations, would 
vanish and be destroyed? 

Anxious as I am to see the realization 
of this dream, I can hardly hope any 
words of mine may suffice to disperse 
the black cloud of unwarranted mistrust 
that has enshrouded so much of Indian 
political thought, but I tell this Assembly 
again, and through them India, that the 
declaration of 1917 stands and will stand 
for all time as the solemn pledge of the 
British people to do all that can be done 
by one people to assist another to attain 
full national political stature, and that 
pledge so given will never be dishonored. 
And as actions are commonly held to be 
more powerful than words, I will add 
that I should not be standing before you 
here today as Governor General if I be- 
lieved that the British people had with- 
drawn their hand from that solemn 
covenant. 


Lord Irwin’s 


A number of other important matters 
were dealt with in the Viceroy’s address. 
Announcement was made that the gov- 
ernment had decided to establish a cen- 
tral organization for research work in 
agriculture. The King had approved the 
creation of a Royal Commission to ex- 
plore all aspects of the labor situation, 
which has grown progressively worse 
within the recent past. J. H. Whitley, 
formerly Speaker of the British House 
of Commons, who a number of years ago 
was chairman of the commission which 
presented the famous Whitley report on 
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relations between employes and employ- 
ers, has consented to serve as chairman 
of this commission. 

Among the important measures to be 
considered by the Legislative Assembly 
was the government’s new anti-Com- 
munist bill. This measure was similar 
to the bill which was rejected last Sep- 
tember by the casting vote of the presi- 
dent of the Assembly, except that in ad- 
dition to giving the government wide 
powers in the expulsion of Communist 
agitators, it permits the seizure of funds 
remitted from abroad to finance Com- 
munist activities. The proponents of the 
measure declared that Russian commu- 
nism is in large part responsible for the 
subversive and destructive trend of both 
political and economic agitation in India, 
and demanded powers sufficient to 
checkmate this alien influence. The In- 
dian radicals opposed the bill. Their 
fundamental objection to it seems to 
have been the fear that similar powers 
might be used against Indians who might 
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agitate violently for the expulsion of the 
British. 

A dramatic and significant gesture of 
confidence in Great Britain and fear of 
Indian nationalist agitators was made 
on Feb. 13 by the Chamber of Princes, 
composed of the rulers of the native 
Indian States. The Princes unanimously 
affirmed that they could not assent to 
any proposals for the adjustment of 
equitable relations between the Indian 
States and British India unless such pro- 
posals proceed upon the basis of the con- 
tinuance of the British connection. 

During the first half of February sev- 
eral hundred persons were killed and 
injured in a series of savage fights be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems in Bombay. 

Mahatma Ghandi was arrested in Cal- 
cutta on March 4 after a riot which 
resulted from a demonstration against 
foreign cloth, the principal feature of 
which was a bonfire of bundles of cloth. 
He was released the following day on 
his own bond. 


The Uncertain Tenure of the Poincare 


Government 
By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND DEAN OF MEN, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


HE uncertain tenure of the Poin- 
caré Government as it is now con- 
stituted, i. e., with the important 


Radical group not represented, was 
brought home in an uncomfortable fash- 
ion on Feb. 19, when the government 
won a vote of confidence by the close 
margin of 291 to 285. The matter at 
issue—judiciary reforms—was not in 
itself of major importance, and became 
so only when the question of confidence 
was raised. That the Cabinet was able 
to command a majority of but six votes 
in the Chamber of Deputies, even under 
the unusual circumstances which pre- 
vailed, would seem to indicate that some 
minor matter, of little or no importance, 
may yet unhorse the Premier who has 


guided the destinies of France for two 
and a half years. Furthermore, it is ap- 
parent that the blow may come almost 
without notice. This situation is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate at the present time, 
when the reparations problem is under 
consideration by the experts in Paris, 
and it is highly desirable that the French 
Government should have at least the ap- 
pearance of stability and of public con- 
fidence. Otherwise it can hardly speak 
for a united France. Its position, in 
fact, may be likened to that of President 
Wilson jin international affairs after the 
development of the “round-robin” oppo- 
sition to his policies. Certainly a govern- 
ment which enjoys only a _ precarious 
lease of life may find it difficult to 
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speak with assurance as the voice of its 
nation; and the French Government 
should be able to speak with assurance, 
if not immediately, at least in the very 
near future. That M. Poincaré is con- 
scious of this and would not view with 
any deep regret a defeat for his Min- 
istry (because of the possibility of its 
recomposition upon a_ broader basis) 
seems to be in the minds of Paris ob- 
servers. His absence at the time the 
vote of confidence was taken was at- 
tributed to a slight attack of grip which 
confined him to his room. This illness 
however, was characterized by a Com- 
munist opponent as “a diplomatic ill- 
ness,” and he added: “The Premier is 
troubled by the deadlock of the experts’ 
committee.” Even some of the govern- 
ment’s supporters criticized the Pre- 


mier’s attitude in making the matter of 
judiciary reforms a question of confi- 
dence in the government, and then ap- 
parently leaving M. Barthou, the Min- 
ister of Justice, to fight the Cabinet’s 
battle unaided. 

Neither the Premier’s colleagues nor 


President Doumergue, it is known, wish 
him to resign until the political atmos- 
phere is clearer than it is at present. 
Indeed, if the Ministry survives the ap- 
proaching debate on the question of mis- 
sionary orders, in which it will meet de- 
termined opposition from the Left, it is 
possible that the government may re- 
main in office until June, at least, for 
Parliament is likely to take a vacation 
of nearly two months during the period 
of the municipal elections. Premier 
Poincaré, however, may demand a defi- 
nite decision as to whether or not his 
Ministry commands the country’s sup- 
port before the report of the reparations 
experts is brought in. The opportunity 
for such a decision may come after a 
debate on the government’s policies, as 
above suggested, or it may come at the 
termination of the debate on the post- 
poned question of missionary credits. 
With regard to this question of the 
religious orders, Poincaré again averted 
a government crisis on March 7. The 
Cabinet Council on that date removed 
the measures from the supvlementary 
credits bill (Articles 33 and 43) and 


POINCARE, THE UNKNOWN WAR- 
RIOR OF THE CHURCH: 


“You need not be ashamed of your 
gun—we pray for Peace, but we bless 
War also.’”?’ —Simplicissimus, Munich 


formulated them in ten separate pro- 
posals for special consideration, as de- 
manded by the Radical Socialists. Amid 
cheers from the Right, M. Poincaré de- 
nied having removed the religious 
articles from the bill as a political move, 
and declared that he would stake his 
Ministry upon the outcome of the debate 
before a forthcoming session. 

The issue which was the starting 
point of this discussion grew out of one 
of the economy measures which were 
adopted in 1926, when the franc was at 
a low ebb. In September of that year 
a governmental decree suppressed nu- 
merous local courts in order to cut ex- 
penses, with the consequent elimination 
of a number of court officials. The 
measure was concurred in as necessary 
in that time of financial stress, but as 
economic rehabilitation progressed, the 
inconvenience and delay caused by lack 
of judicial facilities became less and less 
endurable. The problem was further 
complicated by local pride, by opposi- 
tion to concentration of judicial author- 
ity, and—from the purely political point 
of view—by the approach of the munic- 
ipal elections, in which concessions to 
local interests might have very definite 
political advantages. The vote was 
taken on a proposal made by the oppo- 
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sition to re-establish by October, 1929, 
220 of the 227 courts abolished in 1926. 
M. Barthou did his best, but the instinct 
of political self-preservation was bound 
to play its part, and many otherwise 
faithful supporters of the government, 
with an eye on the elections, rendered 
homage to the gods of political expedi- 
ency, with the result that the motion 
was defeated by the narrow margin 
already noted. Three days later the 
government regained a fairly substan- 
tial majority when in a question of con- 
fidence on a measure providing for an 
increase in the duty on frozen meat— 
with Poincaré present this time—the 
Chamber voted 304 to 270 to support 
the Ministry. 

The subject of political amnesty was 
brought up for consideration by the Dep- 
uties twice during the month of Feb- 
ruary. In the first instance the matter 
at issue was whether M. André Marty, 
a Communist elected early in the month 
to represent Puteaux, should be released 
from La Santé prison, where he is serv- 
ing a four-year sentence, in order to take 
his seat. His case was pleaded by Marcel 
Cachin, a Communist colleague who him- 
self recently spent seven months in 
prison. Cachin argued that refusal to 
liberate Marty was a denial of the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage and a step 
toward Fascism. Marty, he said, had 
been elected forty-two times, and denial 
of his right to represent his constituents 
would spread distrust of the parliamen- 
tary régime. For the government, M. 
Louis Barthou opposed the release of 
Marty on the ground that his offense— 
inciting disobedience in the army—af- 
fected the security of the country. The 
Deputies upheld the government by a 
majority of 320 to 161, the Socialists 
largely voting for Marty’s release, but a 
majority of the Radicals supporting the 
government. On Feb. 15 a proposal for 
a general amnesty to political prisoners, 
which would include Royalists, Commu- 
nists and Alsatian Autonomists, was 
presented by M. Paul Fauré. M. Bar- 


thou, as Minister of Justice, again op- 
posed the proposal, declaring that “am- 
nesty would only give certain elements 
another opportunity to incite to rebel- 
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lion.” On this question the government 
was again victorious by a majority of 
320 to 255. 

The debate on the ratification of the 
multilateral treaty by the Chamber of 
Deputies opened on Feb. 26. The final 
vote came on March 1, after a long and 
effective speech by M. Aristide Briand, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. 
Briand emphasized the power of moral 
obligation, and urged closer cooperation 
with the League of Nations, of which he 
is one of the outstanding figures. A 
large part of his speech was devoted to 
the League and its efforts to prevent 
armed conflict. He also discussed the 
part France had played in the develop- 
ment of peace negotiations, and particu- 
larly her efforts to bring about disarma- 
ment. French disarmament proposals, 
he said, have always been “the most 
audacious”; and the French Government 
is ready to support proposals for hold- 
ing a new disarmament conference. The 
ratification of the pact was by the over- 
whelming vote of 570 to 12, only the 
Communists voting in the negative. 

Refusal of the Spanish Government 
to arbitrate the claims of French oil 
companies whose holdings were confis- 
cated when the Spanish Government in- 
stituted a State oil monopoly last year 
may lead to reprisals by the French 
Government against Spanish subjects 
resident in France, numbering about 
200,000. These reprisals will be in the 
form of the collection of identity card 
fees, from which Spanish subjects have 
previously been exempted under the pro- 
visions of a treaty concluded in 1862. 
Since the same treaty provided for ar- 
bitration of claims arising between the 
two countries, the French position is 
that the Spanish refusal to arbitrate 
the oil claims has nullified the identity- 
card exemption. 

In other commercial matters France 
and the United States are not in such 
apparent close accord. Our tariff policy 
is under attack not only in France but 
in other foreign countries. The French 
Ambassador, M. Paul Claudel, in a 
speech before the French Chamber of 
Commerce in New York in February, in- 
timated that France might withdraw 
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concessions made to American goods un- 
der the provisional tariff agreement of 
1927. One of the concessions promised 
in return by the United States, the 
French say, was the withdrawal of 
United States Treasury agents engaged 
in investigating the books of French pro- 
ducers in order to determine production 
costs. These agents have been with- 
drawn, but the valuations made by Amer- 
ican port appraisers are frequently 
higher, the French believe, than they 
were under the previous system. Amer- 
ican health and pure food laws also seem 
to be regarded with disfavor by French 
exporters. The French are also wor- 
ried by rumors of prospective increases 
in our tariffs. In this connection they 
point out that French importations from 
the United States for 1928 were about 
12 per cent less than in 1927, or a de- 
cline of about $33,000,000, the figures 
being approximately $274,000,000 for 
1927, and about $241,000,000 for 1928. 
The large:t decrease occurred in wheat, 
cotton and tobacco. American importa- 
tions from France dropped from about 


$140,000,000 to about $130,000,000, the 
losses being largely in silks and women’s 


wear. A tariff war, French commercial 
leaders say, would lead to still further 
reductions. One of their proposals is 
that France apply the system which the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law empowers 
the United States to put into effect: 
namely, to increase the tariff on goods 
entering the country to the same level 
as the tariff on the same goods entering 
the foreign country, when the foreign 
rates are in excess of the American 
rates. Adaptation of this system to the 
French tariff, they say, might make pro- 
ponents of higher tariffs in America 
pause and consider. The two govern- 
ments are still engaged in negotiations 
under the 1927 agreements. 

A note on this subject was sent by 
France on March 7 to her embassy at 
Washington, the text not being made 
public when these pages went to press. 

A further point of difference com- 
mercially is the prospect of a new film 
controversy, arising out of the movement 
to place further restrictions on American 
moving picture producers operating in 
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France. Under the temporary agree- 
ment negotiated by Mr. Will Hays last 
year, a ratio of seven to one was accept- 
ed. That meant that for every seven 
American films introduced into France, 
the United States would have to take 
one French film. The new proposals 
would reduce this ratio to three to one. 
The net result would be to diminish 
American participation in French mar- 
kets by about 40 per cent. 

According to recent reports, unemploy- 
ment is. practically non-existent in 
France, in spite of the fact that in the 
six years ended Jan. 1, 1926, more than 
1,200,000 foreign workers entered the 
country, of whom only 287,000 were sub- 
sequently repatriated. Reasons assigned 
for this advantageous position with 
respect to unemployment include the 
relatively cheaper cost of production in 
France, relative ease of transfer of labor 
from one industry to another, less con- 
trol by unions, and stimulation of French 
industry by stabilization. The immigra- 
tion of foreign labor into France is not 
regarded with favor in all quarters. The 
gravitation of immigrants to the farms 
was recently pointed out in Paris re- 
ports; some 600,000 immigrants are now 
occupied in French agriculture, working 
a total of more than a million acres. 

Receipts from the French State to- 
bacco monopoly have been increasing. 
The national sinking fund now enjoys 
a revenue of more than 6,000,000,000 
francs from the monopoly. 

The condition of Marshal Foch, which 
has been marked by fluctuations of al- 
ternate hope and concern for several 
months, apparently is hopeless. The Gen- 
eral is 78 years old, and is suffering 
from a combination of affections of the 
lungs, heart and kidneys. Only the 
fighting spirit of the Marshal remains— 
that spirit which in 1914 dictated the 
message: “My right is crushed; my left 
is in retreat; I am attacking with my 
centre.” 

In commemoration of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the beginning of 
Joan of Arec’s “mission,” tablets will be 
placed in every village through which the 
Maid passed. More than 400 such stones 
will be dedicated. The first memorial 
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was set up at Vaucouleurs on Feb. 23. 

Premier Poincaré has reaffirmed his 
support of votes for women in reply to 
a letter from the President of the French 
national women’s organization for suf- 
frage. The chief obstacle to the reform 
is the Senate; there will apparently be 
no difficulty in obtaining the passage of 
a suitable measure by the Deputies if 
the Senate can be:.induced to act. 


ELGIUM—Official circles in Belgium 
and France, as well as in neighbor- 

ing countries, were stirred by the publi- 
cation on Feb. 24 in the Dagblad of 
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Utrecht, Holland, of an alleged secret 
treaty between Belgium and France, pro- 
viding for common operations in case 
either should find itself at war with Ger- 
many or any power assisted by Germany. 
A second document, purporting to be 
the minutes of conferences between the 
French and Belgian general staffs in 
September, 1927, was published on Feb. 
28. It contained references to opera- 
tions in Dutch territory. The documents 
have been denounced as stupid forgeries 
by French and Belgian officials, and Herr 
Stresemann is reported as being con- 
vinced that they are fraudulent. 


The Parliamentary Crisis in Germany 
By HARRY $. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
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and 
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HE existence of parliamentary 
" [ ‘eovernment in the German Republic 

during the month of February has 
been seriously threatened, and the end 
of the month evidenced a continued un- 
certainty as to its future. Party aims 
and dislikes had apparently prevented 
the formation of a firm coalition which 
would place Chancellor Mueller’s Min- 
istry on a strong, stable basis, and proph- 
ecies of a dictatorship were bruited 
unless the parties should stifle their ob- 
jections to the coalition and heartily sup- 
port the Cabinet in the important mat- 
ters shortly to be placed before the 
Reichstag. Competent observers believe 
that the situation is fraught with grave 
import to Europe as well as to Germany. 
At a time when the budget, a possible 
revision of the reparations and unem- 
ployment require a Cabinet adequately 
supported by the Reichstag, Chancellor 
Mueller has been unable to unite indivis- 
ibly the four needed parties—the Social- 
ists, the Democrats, the Centrists and 


the People’s. The difficulties of the 
government undoubtedly reanimated and 
encouraged the various factions which 
long for the end of the present parlia- 
mentary régime. 

The first stirrings of the critical situ- 
ation were visible in the announcement 
on Feb. 5 that Theodore von Guerrand, 
Minister of Transport, had resigned at 
the request of the Centre party, whose 
action was prompted by the failure of 
Chancellor Mueller’s negotiations with 
the Centre and People’s parties for a 
government coalition to include the 
Democrats, Socialists, Centrists and 
members of the People’s party. Pending 
further negotiations Mueller refused to 
accept the resignation. His efforts met 
definite frustration the next day, how- 
ever, when the Centrist party compelled 
Herr von Guerrand to resign. The Cen- 
trists were dissatisfied with the Chancel- 
lor’s offer of two Cabinet seats for the 
present, and another to be appointed 
later. They insisted that all three seats 














in the coalition Cabinet be allotted to 
them. 

The lull of the following week was 
ended by a sensational article signed by 
former Chancellor Wirth in his own 
newspaper Deutsche Republik, on Feb. 
15, in which he prophesied a speedy end 
to the German Parliamentary régime 
unless a strong coalition government 
should supplant the loose party agree- 
ment and take “united action against the 
enemies of the republic.” The former 
Chancellor argued that the three repub- 
lican parties, the Democrats, Centrists 
and Social Democrats, must combine. He 
said, in part: 

This time the political situation is so 
tangled and poisoned that one can under- 
stand why certain circles characterize 
our parliamentary system as thoroughly 
degenerate and about ready for death. 
This cannot go on any longer, or else we 
shall see that as liberialism ended in 
Italy with Fascism, so will German de- 
mocracy end with a dictatorship. I doubt 


if even that thunderclap would now have 
a purifying effect on this fetid atmos- 


phere. 

Herr Wirth, however, expressed no 
fear of “Dictator Hugenberg,” leader of 
the combined Nationalist forces. He re- 
marked, “If the Centrists were at all 
inclined to move closer to the parties of 
Right, ‘Dictator Hugenberg’ alone would 
be sufficient to keep them from any such 
folly. With him the Centrists will never 
have any dealings. I can see real danger 
to the existence of the democratic system 
only in the never-ceasing quarrels among 
the republican parties themselves.” The 
Nationalist press printed the article in 
full and commented that several recent 
attempts to form a coalition government 
had been thwarted by the greed for 
office of the Centrist party, of which 
Herr Wirth is now a member. 

Two days later another former Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Marx, in a speech made at 
Hamburg, expressed astonishment at the 
complacency of the government and its 
seemingly leisurely efforts to form a 
coalition government. He announced that 
the Centrist party would decline all re- 
sponsibility for the budget if a coalition 
government were not formed. They 
would, however, demand three seats in 
the new Cabinet, and furthermore, Dr. 
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Marx said, they would not take the initi- 
ative in a renewal of discussions. 
Chancellor Mueller himself recognized 
the threats of a dictatorship in an article 
in the Sunday edition of Feb. 24 of the 
Berlin Morgenpost. He referred to the 
increasing discontent with the Parlia- 
mentary system and to the continued 
whispering about a dictatorship in Ger- 
many. Among other things, he said: 


German employes and workmen must 
be aware that a dictatorship means de- 
struction of the social welfare policy. 
The German people have become since 
the war and the inflation a people of 
employes, workmen and officials, and 
such measures would incite the strongest 
resistance to the Constitution, not to 
speak of the distrust which would be 
created in the world if a semi-absolutistic 
régime as in the pre-war days should be 
re-established. 


In a tense atmosphere engendered by 
a rumor of a Franco-Belgian military 
agreement, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, on 
Feb. 26, made a vigorous effort to induce 
the People’s party to adhere to the gov- 
ernmental coalition, In the midst of prep- 
arations to depart for the March ses- 
sion of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
Dr. Stresemann, speaking in the dual 
réle of Foreign Minister of the Reich 
and chief of the People’s party, urged 
the party to aid the government in its 
present predicament. After referring to 
the dangers of a dictatorship, he said: 


Do not deceive yourselves. We are on 
the eve of a grave Parliamentary crisis. 
First, because our Parliamentary system 
has become a caricature, and second, be- 
cause our Parliament has lost its sense 
of responsibility toward the people. 

We must find a way to keep the Cabi- 
net in power at least for the present, be- 
cause our experts in Paris would lose all 
moral support if at the moment they 
signed agreements involving the fate of 
generations, our government were to col- 
lapse. I consider it the duty of the men 
at the helm of government to remain in 
their places even if the waves wash the 
deck and the crew talks mutiny. Re- 
sponsibility to the State comes first, re- 
sponsibility to the party second. 

I call upon you to give the other parties 
an example showing that we are anxious 
to bring about party reform. We must 
demand that the power of parties be 
limited. 


After Dr. Stresemann’s vehement plea, 
the party proceeded to the rejection of 
a resolution to adhere to the coalition. 
As a defense of its refusal, it ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the budget, 
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and professed an unwillingness to com- 
mit itself to any alliance without assur- 
ance of tax reduction. 

Later that night the People’s party, 
aware of the hazardous plight in which 
the government had been placed by their 
action, issued an ambiguous statement 
in which the party intimated that it 
might continue in the coalition. The 
next morning Chancellor Mueller by 
telephone sought from Dr. Stresemann 
an interpretation of the party’s state- 
ment. Dr. Stresemann, equally uncer- 
tain as to the meaning of the pronounce- 
ment, could not enlighten the Chancellor 
and in search of clarification summoned 
another party caucus. At that meeting, 
together with the co-leader of his party, 
Dr. Scholz, he failed because of a decla- 
ration of the Centrist party that it would 
not act with the People’s party unless 
the latter withdrew from its opposition 
to the budget. The harassed Chancellor, 
thereupon, in a desperate effort to un- 
ravel the tangle before Dr. Stresemann’s 
departure for Geneva, called a meeting 
for the following day (Feb. 28) of the 


four parties considered essential to the 


government coalition. The Centrists re- 
fused to participate in the meeting, ad- 
vancing as a reason the vagueness of 
the position taken by the People’s party. 

The meeting of the three other parties 
in which the Chancellor participated on 
the last day of the month did not alter 
the government’s trials. After an after- 
noon replete with wrangles as to the 
distribution of offices and the attitude 
of the People’s party toward the tax 
issue, the vexed Herr Mueller withdrew 
at 7 o’clock in order to report to the 
leaders of the Centre party. He later 
issued a warning that, at the present 
dangerous moment and at a time of 
general popular disgust with the present 
Parliament, the entire régime might be 
thrown out in favor of a dictatorship if 
any single party should take the re- 
sponsibility of overthrowing the govern- 
ment. 

The first day of March for no tangible 
reason found the tension somewhat re- 
laxed. Dr. Stresemann before his de- 
parture for Geneva absolved the Foreign 
, Ministers of England, France and Bel- 


gium from any knowledge of the alleged 
secret military treaty formulated in 1927 
and reported to be directed against the 
security of Germany and Holland. The 
absolution seemingly assured amicability 
between Stresemann and the Ministers 
of the involved countries at the League 
Council table in Geneva. Chancellor 
Mueller decided in the absence of a bet- 
ter arrangement to continue the pres- 
ent “government of personalities.” He 
intended to explain the country’s plight 
to President von Hindenburg and after- 
ward to present the budget to the Reichs- 
tag. If he does not obtain a majority 
his further course is undecided. 

The delicate situation of the Govern- 
ment has brought the Steel Helmets into 
prominence again. Franz Seldte, a leader 
of the organization, has denounced in 
writing and in speeches both the Prus- 
sian and the Reich governments, thereby 
arousing suspicion that he might be plot- 
ting to end parliamentary government 
and to establish a dictatorship. The per- 
sistency of the rumored intrigue caused 
President von Hindenburg to send for 
the two leaders of the Steel Helmets, 
Herr Seldte and Colonel Duesterberg- 
the President had been made an honor- 
ary member of the organization when it 
enlisted as war veterans soon after the 
Revolution, and presumably he did not 
want to continue this membership if it 
was in a seditious organization. Accord- 
ing to the details of this visit, which 
were made public by the President on 
Feb. 25, both Herr Seldte and Colonel 
Duesterberg denied the plans which had 
been attributed to them; though admit- 
ting opposition to the present German 
system, they still disavowed any inten- 
tion to replace it illegally. They ex- 
plained their attitude toward the former 
Kaiser as merely that of soldiers to their 
former commander. Their explanation 
satisfied President von Hindenburg, who 
declared that he saw no reason to resign 
his membership in the Steel Helmets. 

The protracted Parliamentary crisis, 
the bellicose behavior of the Steel Hel- 
mets, and the frank discussions of a dic- 
tatorship in the press have united to de- 
pict the Mueller Chancellorship as almost 
devoid of support. Aware of the prom- 
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inence of the unfavorable factors, the 
Democrats and the Socialists have 
warned the Centrists and the People’s 
party of the perils of further delay in 
the formation of a coalition, and have 
also appealed to the workmen to prepare 
to defend Parliamentarianism. 

The Reichstag on Feb. 20 decided to 
reduce all pensions in excess of 12,000 
marks (about $3,000) to that sum. The 
decision affects many recipients who 
have been receiving pensions beyond the 
newly established maximum, among them 
Prince von Buelow, who, with a pension 
of 27,600 marks, headed the list of six 
pensioned ex-Chancellors. It has been 
authoritatively reported that 1,857 per- 
sons received 23,000,000 marks yearly, 
all of them receiving individual pen- 
sions much in excess of the new maxi- 
‘mum. Many of the recipients are per- 


sonally wealthy. 


A USTRIA—In Austria the Heimwehr 

has been the subject of most in- 
terest during February. The nature and 
aims of the organization, generally 
called the Austrian Fascisti, have been 
questioned by Leopold Kunschak, leader 
of the Christian Social party in Vienna, 
who has thus encountered the disap- 
proval of Chancellor Seipel, leader of 
the whole Christian Social party. Herr 
Kunschak announced at a meeting of his 
constituents that, because of distrust of 
the Heimwehr (in whom Mgr. Seipel 
expresses confidence), the Christian So- 
cial workers were forming a new organi- 
zation of their own. 

The Heimwehr movement, said Herr 
Kunschak, was originally intended as a 
countermove to the Socialist irregular 
force, the Republikanische Schutzbund. 
The Heimwehr, he continued, was de- 
veloping along lines which here and there 
appeared to endanger the system of Par- 
liamentary government. “I will say 
promptly,” said Herr Kunschak, “that 
I will support the Heimwehr only so long 
as it is an instrument for democracy. 
Treading any other path will lead by 
way of civil war to the destruction of 
Austria’s existence as an independent 
State.” The Christian Social workers, 
said Kunschak, therefore, had decided 
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to form a force called the “Freiheits- 
bund,” designed to oppose the dictatorial 
tendencies of the Socialist body. It would 
support the Heimwehr only as long as 
the latter insured freedom to all citizens, 
including the workers, from the “Marx- 
ist terror,” but every attempt to replace 
this with a dictatorship along the lines 
desired by certain Heimwehr hotheads 
would find the Freiheitsbund siding with 
the opposition. 

On Feb. 3 the police intervened at 
what was intended to be a Socialist meet- 
ing in the township of Gloggnitz, near 
Vienna. Twenty-five Socialists, includ- 
ing women, received first aid treatment 
before the police quelled the fracas, The 
Socialists called a meeting to discuss 
“the lies of the Heimwehr” and invited 
the local Heimwehr to attend. The lat- 
ter accepted the invitation and precipi- 
tated the riot. 

The evening of Feb. 14, an Austrian 
police force raided the Vienna headquar- 
ters of the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party and seized a machine gun, several 
hundred rifles and 7,000 rounds of am- 
munition. The raid was stigmatized by 
those friendly to the Social Democrats 
as a deliberately staged political plot to 
upset the growing rapprochement be- 
tween the Christian Socialists and Social 
Democrats. The Social Democrats re- 
taliated to the arms seizure and the 
proposed parade of the Heimwehr sched- 
uled for Sunday, Feb. 24, with the an- 
nouncement of a countermarch on the 
same day by the Republican Guard, a 
Socialist irregular force. The Heimwehr 
planned to march through the working 
class Vienna suburb of Meidling, where- 
as the Socialists routed their march 
through the wealthier inner districts of 
Vienna. 

The government apprehensively massed 
the combined forces of the army, gen- 
darmerie and police at expected trouble 
spots in the city. It also prevailed upon 
the rival marchers to limit the number 
of participants and not to carry arms. 
The fears of a repetition of the bloody 
street fights of eighteen months before 
proved groundless; no untoward incident 
marred the parades of 21,000 Social 
Democrats and 4,000 Heimwehr. 
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Rome on Feb. 11 continues to be 

the centre of interest and discus- 
sion. The Pope, speaking two days later 
to an assembly of students informed 
them that it had restored God to Italy 
and Italy to God. The Pope further 
commented as follows: 


If the treaty’s only object had been to 
give the Holy See that minimum of free- 
dom it required to carry out its divine 
ministry, this could have been achieved 
by solving the problem of sovereignty in 
such a way as to give it temporal power 
over asmall territory. But such a treaty 
would have been useless in a country like 
Italy, reduced to such a low state by 
many years of liberations, spoliations and 
enmities imposed by a hostile government 
or governments allied with enemies of 
the Church. The status of religion in 
Italy, therefore, could not be regulated 
without an agreement between Church 
and State. But this was impossible ow- 
ing to the condition of the Church in 
Italy. The conditions of religion could 
not be improved without a concordat, 
and a concordat was impossible unless 
the conditions were: improved. The solu- 
tion was to solve both problems at the 
same time, and we thank God for mak- 
ing not only us see it, but also the other 
side. 


The following Sunday, Feb. 17, the 
settlement was made the occasion of a 
great religious celebration of thanksgiv- 
ing throughout Italy, while the press 
hailed it as one of the greatest events in 
all Italian history. The Corriere della 
Sera, for instance, declared that the 
thought of Victor Emanuel II, of Cavour, 
of Manzoni, of Crispi, had found its full- 
est application. The unity of Italy is 
indeed accomplished, this paper declared, 
because it has become today a spiritual 
union, without reservations, without re- 
strictions, without hesitation. No con- 
science, even the most sensitive, need 
hesitate further in the choice between 
two great realities, such as the Church 
and the State, for dissension no longer 
exists, and a choice is no longer neces- 
sary; it is, indeed, no longer possible. 

Premier Mussolini, speaking to an au- 


[x Italo-Vatican treaty signed at 


dience of 4,000 Fascisti, the first Quin- 
quennial Council of Fascism, including 
all the Fascisti chiefs, in Rome on 
March 10, surveyed the whole field of 
Fascist achievement in the last six and 
a half years and dwelt at greatest 
length on the solution of the Roman 
question. This was his first public ut- 
terance on the subject. After citing the 
causes of the conflict in 1870, he went 
on to say: 

Conciliation is at last achieved through 
the separation of Church and State. Each 
now has its own duties and each can col- 
laborate with the other as a free sov- 
ereign State. Conciliation is always pref- 
erable to enmity and peace to war. The 
Catholic religion has a pre-eminent posi- 
tion in Italy, but other religions must be 
neither persecuted nor hindered nor 
otherwise interfered with. * * * Thereis 
neither victor nor vanquished in the set- 
tlement of the Roman question, but only 
absolute equity which led to the accord. 

By the Lateran Treaty the Holy 
ae at last solemnly recognizes the Ital- 
ian Kingdom under the House of Savoy 
with Rome as its capital. We, on our 
part, loyally recognize the sovereignty of 


the Pontiff and the Holy See which in 
reality existed de facto. 


Cardinal Hayes in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, on March 10, celebrated 
a pontifical mass as an act of thanks- 
giving for the signing of the Vatican 
agreement. After the mass, Dr. John A. 
McClorey, a Jesuit author and professor 
in the University of Detroit, speaking on 
“The Church and the Republic,” referred 
to the fear among certain Americans of 
Catholic influence in the United States 
Government: 

Catholic laymen are jealous of the civil 
rights in proportion to their loyal ac- 
knowledgment of the Church’s right in 
spirituals. Americans are certainly not 
subject to the temporal power of the 
Pope. Italy as a Papal Government would 
mean nothing more to us than any other 
government. And if the Pope should war 
with America we would take up arms 
against him as the French and other 
Europeans did in the past centuries. 

We have an Episcopate, the members of 
which would resent any aggression on 


the part of the Pope. For the comfort of 
those foolish persons who fancy the Pope 
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coming to America and flying the papal 
flag from the Capitol at Washington, let 
me hasten to state the almost certain 
judgment of Catholic theologians is that 
the moment the Bishop of Rome would 
change his diocese he would by the very 
act of change cease to be Pope of the 
world, 

Also, may I ask, do these people really 
look upon a powerless old man as a 
necromancer who would conquer the 
American nation by the wave of a mystic 
wand or by the secret influence of black 
magic and wizard spells, a papal bull, a 
rosary, a crucifix or some other spiritual 
amulet of the kind? * * * 

I do not say that he [the Pope] hopes 
for temporal power or for any authorita- 
tive power over international affairs, 
but that he looks forward to the day 
when, at the invitation of the nations, 
he may have the opportunity of applying 
the soothing salve of_Christianity to the 
wounds of the world. 

A world arbiter is imperatively needed 
today. Europe, America, Asia, have 
within their borders the elements of mili- 
tary conflagration. The Hague confer- 
ences have failed. The League of Nations 
has been discredited. An international 
court is under suspicion because of its 
identity with the League of Nations, be- 
cause its members would carry to the 
court their natural predilections and an- 
tipathies, and because it is doubtful 
whether there can be a super-court over 
nations, for each nation, according to the 
law of nature, ought to be sovereign 
under God. George Washington, who 
knew whereof he_- spoke, _ solemnly 
warned us to keep clear of foreign en- 
tanglements. Europeans are past-masters 
in the art of diplomacy; we are not; and 
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every time we have engaged them in a 
diplomatic passage of arms we have suf- 
fered. 

The Pope would be the logical man. 
For his rule is coterminus with the 
earth. He is interested in every national 
government. He is without arms and 
civil power. He has only the arms of 
Christ’s doctrine and example, His laws 
and sacraments, principles of reason and 
justice, and brotherly love, brains and di- 
plomacy. 

He would not favor Italy, which robbed 
him; nor Europe, for he must see that 
pre-eminence in religion as well as in 
worldly power has passed from Europe 
to America; nor Catholics, for, aside 
from the fact that Catholics are in every 
government, he would be deterred from 
Catholic favoritism by the certain loss of 
prestige it would bring. If he could in- 
cline toward any one it would be the 
United States, a democracy like his own, 
which had no selfish interest in the war, 
kept out of it as long as possible and, 
after helping to win it, claimed nothing, 
but, like the Good Samaritan, fed starv- 
ing Europe for years. 

Napoleon said that if there were no Pope 
we would have to create one as arbiter of 
the world. The infidel government of 
France, Protestant Germany and Eng- 
land, even pagan China and Japan, not 
to speak of Catholic nations, have 
their Ambassadors or Ministers at the 
Vatican because they appreciate the 
spiritual influence the Pope has on earth. 

merica remains blind to the need of a 
representative at the Vatican. 

And so I like to indulge the vision of 
the Great White Shepherd of the Seven 
Hills, like his Master of Galilee, keeping 
the flock of mankind in peace. And since 
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every shepherd has his favorite lamb, I 
picture the Pope looking with specially 
benign eyes on America. 

Tangible if minor evidence that a 
change has taken place is evident in the 
caption “Vatican City” instead of Rome 
as the place of origin of dispatches con- 
cerning the Vatican, in the visit of ex- 
perts to inspect a proposed site for the 
Pope’s own railway station, and in the 
notice served by papal authorities on 
those living within the Apostolic palaces 
that all who have no special claim to ac- 
quire citizenship will be required to move 
as soon as the Italo-Vatican treaties 
come into effect. In this connection 
there seems to be a popular assumption 
that the Pope, being no longer a “pris- 
oner,” will at once wish to profit by his 
liberty and set out to travel. There is 
much speculation as to the probable des- 
tination of his first trip. 

The new status also raises various 
technical legal points of more or less im- 
portance. Such points include the status 
of Vatican automobiles, passports, and 
the emigration quota to the United 
States. The status of the Pope’s Swiss 
Guard is also affected. According to the 
Swiss penal code, every Swiss “who with- 
out authorization by the Federal Coun- 
cil takes service in a foreign army will 
be punished by imprisonment.” Now that 
the Vatican is recognized as an inde- 
pendent State, some special adjustments 
will have to be made. 

A new problem is also raised in con- 
nection with Germany. The fact that the 
Holy See hitherto was not a State, in 
the constitutionally accepted sense of the 
term, enabled individual German States, 
such as Bavaria, to include concordats 
with the Roman Curia. The Pope’s sov- 
ereignty now creates the issue whether 
the Reich must ratify these concordats 
made with Rome by the _ individual 
States. 

Of more importance than these legal 
matters is the fundamental significance 
of the changed relation. Both sides 
claim great advantages. As seen by the 
world at large, it is variously interpreted. 
In some quarters attention is focused 
on the new experiment in a modern State 
of the enforcement by the government of 
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MUSSOLINI AND THE POPE 
(Mussolini has restored temporal power 
to the Pope). The Pope: ‘I crown thee 
with the shining crown of a saint.’’ 
Mussolini: ‘‘And I crown thee as the 
holy protector of peaceful Fascism.’’ 

—Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


canon law; in others the main interest 
is in the question whether the Pope will 
choose to act independently in interna- 
tional affairs, or whether he will conform 
his policy to that of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and how in any case the new re- 
lation will affect the prestige of the 


Papacy outside of Italy. There is a 
widespread feeling that for better or 
for-worse “the whole moral force of the 
Italian Catholic Church is now to be 
placed behind Mussolini,” while many 
critics of the present régime see in the 
alliance of clericalism with despotism 
only disaster for the former. 

In this connection the balance between 
the number of Italian and of non-Italian 
Cardinals is a matter of immediate inter- 
est. At the present moment there are 
five more non-Italian Cardinals than 
Italian. If, therefore, the Pontiff wishes 
to adhere to the precedent of maintain- 
ing the balance between Italian and non- 
Italian Cardinals, he will create nothing 
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but Italian Cardinals at the next Con- 
sistory. If he wishes to depart from 
this rule governing an increase in the 
number of foreign Cardinals, he will 
create one or more non-Italian Cardizals 
at the next Consistory. The College of 
Cardinals is now composed of 61 mem- 
bers, of whom 33 are non-Italians and 
28 are Italians. The disproportion be- 
tween Italian and non-Italian Cardinals 
is due to the death of five Cardinals, all 
of whom were Italian, since the last 
Consistory. The College of Cardinals ke- 
ing now composed of 61 members, there 
is, theoretically, room for 9 more, since 
the quorum, or “plenum,” as it is called, 
is 70. This number, however, is never 
reached, as an unwritten law establishes 
that three or four places should always 
be left vacant. 


OTHER EVENTS 


YREPARATIONS for the election of 
members of Italy’s new Chamber 


were under way when these pages went 


to press. The Fascist Grand Council on 
Feb. 28 published its list of 400 names 
forming the Fascist ticket for election 
to the new Chamber to be submitted to 
the voters at the general election on 
March 24. No other party is in the 
field, and the voters are required to vote 
either yes or no to this list. The 400 
candidates were chosen from about 1,000 
names submitted by 32 Fascist organiza- 
tions, virtually all of which headed their 
lists with the name of Mussolini. These 
organizations represent various branches 
of capital, labor, the universities, schools, 
war veterans, government employes, and 
so forth. 

The Professional and Artistic Confed- 
eration has 82 candidates, the Agricul- 
tural Confederation 46, the National As- 
sociation of Ex-Combatants 40, the In- 
dustrial Confederation 31, the Syndicate 
of Farm Laborers 27, the Syndicate of 
Industrial Workers 26, the Commercial 
Confederation 16, the universities 15, 
the National Association of War Wound- 
ed 14, the Confederation of Land Trans- 
ports and Internal Navigation 12, the 
Syndicate of Seamen and Airmen 11, the 
Commercial Syndicates and National In- 
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stitute of Cooperation 10, the Bankers’ 
Federation 10, and the Confederation of 
Maritime and Aerial Transportation 10. 

Teachers in the secondary schools have 
five candidates, while those in the pri- 
mary schools have four. Among those 
organizations to whom was _ assigned 
one candidate are the National Olympic 
Committee, the Touring Club of Italy 
and the Dante Alighieri Society. The 
new body will thus be a “corporate cham- 
ber,” representing not geographical 
units but the various economic and so- 
cial interests of the nation. It is unique 
in that it wili be the first body of its 
kind in the history of Parliamentary 
countries to be composed of only one 
party. 

The newspaper Brilliante, in comment- 
ing on the subject, intimated that the 
list might have been improved, where- 
upon the journal was sequestered. 

Under this new régime, meetings of 
the Grand Council of the Fascist party 
have become increasingly important. On 
Feb. 25 it met to hear from Premier 
Mussolini a report on the Italo-Vatican 
agreement, and on March 10 the national 
party assembly described above was 
attended not only by all high digni- 
taries of State but also by all lead- 
ers of the Fascist party, all high 
commanders of the army, navy and 
air force, all Deputies and Senators, and 
representatives of every Fascist activity 
in each of the*ninety-three national divi- 
sions. It was thus characteristic of 
all the political, cultural, military, social 
and economic forces of the country.. It 
is proposed to hold such meetings every 
five years. 

The committee appointed some months 
ago to inquire into the Nobile Expedi- 
tion reported to Premier Mussolini on 
March 3. The committee was instructed 
to investigate, first, the causes of the 
loss of the Italia; second, the conduct of 
the survivors after the catastrophe, and, 
third, the conduct of the rescue parties. 

On the first point the committee unan- 
imously decided that the wreck of the 
Italia was due to a “faulty manoeuvre, 
the result partly of the composition of 
the crew and of the way the craft was 
handled. Responsibility for the faulty 
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manoeuvre falls on the Italia’s com- 
mander.” 

On the second point the committee 
unanimously considered that the “con- 
duct of Commanders Mariano and Zappi 
is not open to criticism, and, indeed, is 
worthy of praise,” but that the rescue of 
General Nobile before his companions 
“has no plausible justification.” 

Finally, the committee held that the 
rescue parties did everything possible to 
find, assist and save the survivors of 
the disaster. 


PAIN—An aftermath of the attempt- 
ed revolution in Spain was the dis- 
banding by the government of eightecn 
out of the twenty-one artillery corps. 
The regiments stationed in Morocco, the 
Balearic Islands and the Canaries were 
excepted from the dissolution order. 
Pending reorganization, all officers of 
the disbanded regiments are to be con- 
sidered as plain civilians. The support 
given by the King to this measure is said 
to have greatly strengthened the posi- 
tion of General Primo de Rivera, but ow- 
ing te a rigorous censorship it is diffi- 
cult to determine the exact state of af- 
fairs. Another aftermath of the revolu- 
tion was the summary removal of José 
Cruz Condé, Governor of Seville. As 
Premier Primo de Rivera himself ap- 
pointed Condé to this post four years 
ago, his sudden removal caused a sensa- 
tion throughout Spain. 

The whole movement was explained on 
March 4 by a representative of the King 


as follows: 


The events at Ciudad Real provoked by 
the regiment of artillery stationed there 
did not at all reflect a popular move- 
ment against the present régime. The 
proof is that the civil population took no 
part in the movement in the city, being 
entirely surprised. 

This rebellion was due to the attitude 
taken on the part of the artillery regard- 
ing the system of promotion. The gov- 
ernment wished promotion in the artil- 
lery to be the same as in other parts of 
the army, whereas the artillery wished 
promotion by seniority. 

In view of the rebellious attitude of 
some of the officers, the government had 
previously taken certain measures which 
caused the incidents of 1926. The King 
and his government, inspired by a spirit 
of magnanimity, pardoned the offenders 
several months later, and most of those 
dismissed from the service were rein- 
stated. 
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ME AND MUSSOLINI 
—Adams Service 


The colonel commanding the academy 
at Segovia having been obliged to repress 
certain insubordination on the part of 
his pupils last December, there occurred 
a movement of protest. The government 
believed it necessary to apply penal sanc- 
tions. This fact furnished a pretext for 
the agitation, the results of which were 
the lamentable incidents at Ciudad Real. 

As can be seen, it is a question of a 
protest on a part of a branch of the army 
against measures applied to it. 

One cannot speak of discord between 
the King and his government concerning 
sanctions to be applied against the chiefs 
and officers of the rebellious artillery 
regiment at Ciudad Real, especially since 
it was a question of military sedition, re- 
garding which the courts should deter- 
mine responsibilities and punishments; 
and his Majesty never interferes in judi- 
cial affairs of this kind. An appeal can 
be made to the King only after sentence 
is pronounced and the royal prerogative 
of pardon is sought. 


In an interview with the foreign ed- 
itor of Le Matin, M. Jules Sauerwein, on 
March 6, General Primo de Rivera de- 
clared that “the people were not behind 
the recent revolt, which was the work of 
a small, discontented faction. * * *” The 
reports of the revolt, he declared, had 
been greatly exaggerated abroad by his 
enemies whose motives “are beginning to 
be clear to me. We have recently estab- 
lished a petroleum monopoly, believing 
that in such an important item of trade 
the government should have the rights of 
control. We have already paid heavy in- 
demnities to foreign commercial inter- 




















ests, and in a spirit of conciliation we are 
ready to make further payments, but on 
a question of principle we will not yield.” 
To these foreign enemies he attributed 
all the incendiary reports of widespread 
rebellion published in the foreign press, 
declaring that the elements of disorder in 
Spain were being mastered and that “we 
are working steadfastly toward. the 
moral regeneration of the country.” Con- 
trary to all reports, he declared em- 
phatically, his relations with King Al- 
fonso were most cordial, based on mutual 
respect and confidence. He added: “If 
I am living in March of 1931, I shall be 
ready to abandon my functions. By that 
time I feel certain that the country will 
be in a proper state for the best citizens 
to maintain the upper hand over the poli- 
ticians, and the situation will have suffi- 
ciently evolved to permit the operation 
of a new and equitable Constitution. 
* * The dictatorship is a transitory 
thing. It is a remedy applied to a sick- 
ness. The cure must be a return to a 
normal condition.” 

King Alfonso will formally open the 
Barcelona Exposition the last part of 
April. The occasion will be one of great 
solemnity and dignity, and will be signal- 
ized by the mobilization of historical 
units of Spain’s army and navy, and 
will be attended by the nobility of the 
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country. As an indication of the deter- 
mination of Barcelona to attract world- 
wide attention and interest in its exhibi- 
tion, it has sent to the United States a 
commission with letters of authority 
from King Alfonso, this mission being 
headed by Sefior M. Ventura, who has 
taken offices in New York. The exposi- 
tion will be open from May until Decem- 
ber. 


NDORRA—tThe tiny Republic of An- 

dorra up in the Pyrenees Mountains 
was reported to be on the verge of re- 
volt. This little republic, though under 
the joint protection of France and Spain, 
resents any attempt on the part of either 
protecting power to interfere in what 
it considers its internal affairs. The 
Spanish recently installed a postoffice in 
Andorra territory, demanding that all 
letters leaving should bear Spanish 
stamps. On _ several occasions, too, it 
has been claimed that the Spanish pre- 
tended to have authority to grant com- 
mercial concessions in Andorra. The 
present difficulties come from an an- 
nounced attempt of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to levy troops in Andorra, a meas- 
ure to which the Andorra Government 
objected, because this might interfere 
with its own standing army of fifty men 
and would reflect on its independence. 





A Proposed New Constitution for Poland 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 


HE long expected project for a new 
Constitution for the Polish Repub- 


lic was published at Warsaw on 
Feb. 21 by the leaders of the “Capital 
party,” as the pro-government bloc in 
the Sejm is popularly termed. The in- 
strument was signed by 111 Deputies, 
members of the bloc, but not by Prime 
Minister Bartel and various other Min- 
isters. 
The only Minister who took an active 
part in formulating the document was 
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Marshal Pilsudski; the actual work of 


drafting was done by the Marshal’s 
brother, Judge Jan Pilsudski; Professor 
Makowski, a former Minister of Justice 
in Pilsudski’s Cabinet, and Colonel 
Slawek. The project is in seventy ar- 
ticles, and forms a completely new Con- 
stitution, different from the existing one 
not only in content but in arrangement 
and style. As constitutions go, it is 


brief, and almost laconic. 
The main features of the governmental 
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system envisaged can be summarized as 
follows: The nation is declared to be 
the source of power, and the President 
of the republic to be the highest repre- 
sentative of that power. Instead of be- 
ing chosen by the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, as is now done, the President is to 
be elected, as in the German Republic, by 
a plebiscite of the whole population; and 
the choice is to be between two candi- 
dates only, one nominated by the two 
houses and the other designated by the 
retiring President. The Presidential 
term is seven years. 

The outstanding feature of the scheme 
consists of the large powers allotted to 
the President, resulting in a plan which 
smacks decidedly of Fascist Italy and 
Riverist Spain. Not only would the 
President have the right to open and 
dissolve Parliament, and to appoint Min- 
isters and Judges, but he would also 
sign and ratify all treaties without the 
approval of Parliament. He would enjoy 


the right to veto bills passed by Parlia- 
ment, and to issue decrees between ses- 


sions of Parliament and during any elec- 
tion period. He would also give the 
final decision on the validity of a Parlia- 
mentary election in case of protest—a 
provision which would obviously go far 
toward keeping the Sejm under his 
thumb. Furthermore, the Ministers would 
be responsible solely to the President, 
though Parliament could, by an absolute 
majority, compel a Cabinet to resign. 

Parliament would continue broadly as 
now, except that the present Senate of 
111 popularly elected members would 
give way to a second chamber of 150, 
two-thirds elected by the people and one- 
third nominated by the President. Fur- 
thermore, the electorate would be reduced 
by raising the age qualification from 
twenty-one to twenty-four years, as in 
the old German Empire. 

The project received wholehearted sup- 
port from the pro-government press, but 
was criticized severely by the Opposition, 
both Left and Right, on the ground that 
it endows the President with excessive 
powers. 

On March 4 the report of Charles S. 
Dewey, financial adviser for Poland, ap- 
peared in the press with a note of dis- 
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tinct optimism regarding Poland’s pros- 
perity for 1928. Mr. Dewey comments 
favorably on the stabilization plan which 
caused an increase in Poland’s foreign 
credits and trade. The budget for 1929- 
1930 is well balanced. In spite of the 
improved situation, however, it is Mr. 
Dewey’s contention that Poland must 
continue to be a borrowing nation for 
some years to come, as “the internal 
money market still suffers from a 
dearth of credit and an increased circu- 
lation of long-term bills of exchange.” 

The resignation of Gebrjel Czecho- 
wicz, Minister of Finance, was accepted 
on March 8, and Under Secretary of 
State Grodyrski was appointed provi- 
sionally to take his place. The resigna- 
tion was announced only an hour before 
a meeting of the Sejm budget committee, 
which was to discuss the Minister’s ex- 
penditure of 500,000,000 zlotys (about 
$56,250,000) in excess of the budget for 
1927-1928, before Mr. Dewey became 
financial adviser to the Polish Govern- 
ment. In a subsequent statement M. 
Czechowicz declared that he had not been 
able to obtain a supplementary credit, 
for which the consent of the whole gov- 
ernment was necessary, and that in 
spending public money in excess of the 
budget he had only executed the orders 
of the Prime Minister. 


UGOSLAVIA—Another step in the 

process of establishing absolutism 
in Yugoslavia was taken on Feb. 18 when 
King Alexander signed a decree for the 
creation of a Legislative Council replac- 
ing Parliament. The body consists of 
seventeen former members of Parlia- 
ment, former Ministers, and others, pre- 
sided over by the President of the Court 
of Cassation, M. Yuvonovitch. Its duties 
are little more than advisory. Laws 
drafted by the individual Ministers for 
royal approval will be submitted to the 
Council for expert opinion. But the re- 
sulting recommendations are to have no 
binding force. 

While this step evidences a tendency to 
extend the duration of the dictatorship. 
the régime is regarded in both official 
and popular circles as only temporary. 
The Parliamentary tradition seems too 
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strong to be over- 
borne for longer 
than perhaps a year 
or two. Meanwhile 
the government’s ef- 
forts are directed to 
various social and 
economic reforms, 
and most of all to 
the consolidation of 
national unity. In- 
ceed, the dictator- 
ship’s chief object is 
to convince foreign 
States—and, in par- 
ticular, foreign 
money-lenders—that 
Yugoslavia is a 
united and _ stable 
country. 

On March 1 a fur- 
ther tightening of 
the Yugoslav law 
was decreed by the 
imposing of new and 
heavier penalties on 
those offending 
against the Jan. 6 
law for the protec- 
tion of the State. 
All criticism of and 
resistance to meas- 
ures of the dictator- 
ship are penalized. 

Among important 
reforms lately under 
consideration are the 
modernizing of the 
calendar, and_ the 
substitution in Ser- 
bia of the Latin for the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet. The spoken language of the Serbians 
and the Croatians is very similar, but 
the use of the Cyrillic alphabet by the 
former requires the issuance of printed 
matter in two languages wherever the 
two nationalities mingle. 


PRIMO DE RIVERA 


t ZECHOSLOVAKIA—The treaties of 


Trianon and St. Germain, which 
fixed the present limits of Austria and 
Hungary, provided that property of the 
former Austro-Hungarian rulers might 
be confiscated, and large amounts of 
both real estate and personal property 
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were thus taken over. The former 
owners, however, have never become 
reconciled to their losses, and the claims 
of members of the Habsburg family and 
other residents of the old Dual Monarchy 
run into very large sums. These claims 
are against Italy, Rumania, Poland, and 
especially Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The largest single claimant—the 
wealthiest, indeed, of the Habsburgs be- 
fore the war—is the Archduke Frederick. 
As a test case he brought action some 
time ago against Czechoslovakia for sev- 
eral million dollars, and a recent judg- 
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ment by the Arbitral Tribunal at The 
Hague allowed his claim. That a com- 
plicated situation may arise is indicated 
by the fact that on Feb. 20 the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister, M. Benés, de- 
clared that not only would his country 
refuse to pay this award, but that it 
would henceforth decline to permit any 
sort of foreign court to arbitrate similar 
claims arising from the confiscation of 
property of former residents of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. As an in- 
dependent and sovereign State, M. Benés 
asserted, Czechoslovakia can permit no 
foreign intervention in, or application of 
foreign laws to, her internal affairs. 

The new Premier, M. Udrzal, has been 
somewhat less successful than his astute 
predecessor, M. Svehla, in keeping down 
differences in the coalition Cabinet, and 
on Feb. 20 the Minister of Education, 
Dr. Milan Hodza, resigned, ostensibly 
because of illness. Dr. Hodza had long 
aspired to be Foreign Minister, and his 
retirement is taken to mean that the star 
of M. Benés is once more in the ascend- 
ant. The new Minister of Education is 
another Slovak Centralist, Dr. Anton 
Stefanek. 

The executive committee of the Slovak 
People’s party, one of whose leaders, 
Professor Tuka, is in prison under 
charges of treason and espionage in Hun- 
garian interests, has expelled Deputies 
Juriga and Tomanek from the party on 
the ground that, unlike practically all 
other members of the party, they lent 
countenance to the charges against the 
imprisoned leader. The resolution of ex- 
pulsion declared that the two were actu- 
ated by “contemptible and dishonorable 
motives.” A further development in the 
investigation of Deputy Tuka was the 
arrest on March 2 of Alexander Mach, 
Secretary of the Slovak Nationalist or- 
ganization Radobran, and a confidant 
and aide of Tuka. 


REECE—On Feb. 16 President Cool- 

idge signed a measure which at last 
makes definite provision for the payment 
of the Greek debt to the United States. 
The total sum due, $18,125,000, is funded 
over a period of sixty-two years. Under 
the terms of the agreement a small 
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amount was made payable on execution 
of the contract, and the remainder in 
annual payments starting at $40,000 and 
rising gradually to $350,000 in the elev- 
enth year. Thenceforth the yearly obli- 
gation will remain stationary at the last 
figure named. 

Further financial relations between 
the two countries within the past month 
had to do with an American loan to 
assist in important improvement opera- 
tions, chiefly in the Saloniki valley. For 
more than a hundred years the British 
banking firm of Hambros has been the 
banker of Greece. Noting evidence of a 
disposition on the part of the present 
Athens Government to resort elsewhere 
for loans, the British firm lately at- 
tempted to force that government to 
sign an agreement that would bind the 
State for the future to contract loans 
only through the house mentioned. 
Speaking in the Chamber on Feb. 13, 
Premier Venizelos declared that his 
country had as good right to turn to 
New York as to London when it needed 
money, and the Chamber, being of the 
same mind, proceeded to pass a bill au- 
thorizing a loan already arranged with 
the New York banking house of Selig- 
man & Co. 

It was reported later that while the 
Sheffield firm of Henry Boot & Co. has 
secured a contract for what amounts to 
virtual reconstruction of the entire pub- 
lic service works of Greece, after negoti- 
ations lasting two or three years, and 
in the teeth of stiff American competi- 
tion, a United States firm will have a 
share in the work. 


fF UNGARY—The Christian Socialist 

party, one of the main parts of the 
Christian Economic party and source of 
much of the Parliamentary strength of 
Count Stephen Bethien, Prime Minister, 
announced on Feb. 26 that it would with- 


draw from the government coalition. 
The Legitimists, who are trying to bring 
about the election of Archduke Otto, the 
16-year-old son of the late Emperor 
Charles and the Empress Zita, saw in 
the announcement a strengthening of 
the boy’s chances for the vacant throne 
of St. Stephen. The Christian Socialists 
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said they weie deserting Count Bethlen 
because he had failed to make a clear 
announcement that he favored the ulti- 
mate crowning of Otto. The withdrawal 
meant the retirement from the Cabinet 
of Dr. Joseph Vass, a priest, as Minister 
of Public Welfare. 

One announcement by Count Bethlen 
has caused considerable excitement, 
namely that on Feb. 15, in which he 
said: “If I had an individual desire it 
would be to live to see the revision (of 
the Trianon treaty) * * * However, it 
is the government’s duty to keep far off 
the cliques which wish to roast their 
small game near the flames of the re- 
vision and are about to touch this deli- 
cate question with impure hands.” The 
problem of revision is being dealt with 


by every political party, and has become. 
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further complicated by being linked up 
with the possible crowning of Prince 
Otto, which is considered to be the first 
step toward revision. In spite of agita- 
tion, however, Count Bethlen has stated: 
“One must work for it and not speak 
about it!” 


R UMANIA—0n March 1 at a Bolshe- 
vist meeting to protest the arrest of 
certain Bolshevist comrades in Kishineff, 
the police interrupted the workers who 
were urging a general strike and ar- 
rested 200 of the protesting Bolsheviki. 
On March 7, Premier Maniu made his 
first long speech in reply to attacks on 
his government by the Opposition. Dr. 
Maniu defended the course of his govern- 
ment and stated his assurance of party 
loyalty. 


Lithuanian Dictator’s Troubles 
By MILTON OFFUTT 


DEPARTMENT OF HIsTory, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; 
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emphasized by widespread reports 
current in the European press that 
Premier Augustinas Voldemaras of Lith- 
uania, who had seized control of the 
small Baltic Republic on Dec. 17, 1926, 
was being forced to take strong measures 


Le difficulties of a dictator were 


to prevent his own displacement. Al- 
though the whole affair was charac- 
terized as an invention by the Lithuanian 
Government in an official statement is- 
sued on Feb. 1, subsequently reiterated 
accounts which passed without challenge 
lent weight to the belief that the reports 
of the Premier’s troubles were true. 
The plot againt Premier Voldemaras 
resembled closely that by which he him- 
self rose to power. General Plechavit- 
schius, head of the General Staff of the 
Lithuanian Army, had apparently pre- 
pared the more important garrisons of 
the country for a coup d’état which was 
to occur on the night of Feb. 7-8 and 
which was intended to effect the removal 
from office of the dictator just as the 


Plechavitschius putsch of Dec. 17, 1926, 
had obliged Grinius, then President 
of the Republic of Lithuania, to resign. 
In case the plan succeeded, Generai 
Plechavitschius wished to put in office 
as President of the Council either M. 
Bystris, former Minister of Education 
and a member of the Christian-Demo- 
cratic party, or M. Galvanauskas, a for- 
mer President of the Council. For some 
time Plechavitschius had been discussing 
the project with the leaders of the par- 
ties of the Opposition, the Christian- 
Democrats, the Social-Democrats and the 
Social-Populists. 

Late in January, Premier Voldemaras 
learned of the plan from his secret ser- 
vice agents, and, according to report, 
called on Plechavitschius to resign his 
post as Chief of Staff. The General 
demanded that Voldemaras modify his 
policies immediately so as to bring about 
a settlement of the old dispute with Po- 
land; the cancellation of the newly 
signed trade treaty with Germany, 
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which, the General declared, made Lithu- 
ania a German colony; and a return to 
constitutional government and the regu- 
lar election of members of Parliament. 

These demands, it was understood, 
Premier Voldemaras agreed to consider. 
Within an hour he had caused the arrest 
of the General and about eighteen of his 
associates. The sentiment of the Lithua- 
nian army appeared generally to favor 
Plechavitschius, and a group of regular 
officers attempted to force the liberation 
of their leader. The special police force, 
known as the “iron wolves,” supported 
Voldemaras and were able to control the 
situation. On the evening of Jan. 31, 
martial law was proclaimed in Kovno 
and all troops were ordered to remain 
in the capital. The garrison of Memel, 


in particular, showed open hostility to- 
ward the dictator. 

How widespread the disaffection would 
prove to be was as yet uncertain. It 
was considered significant that the Pres- 
ident of Lithuania, Augustinas Smetoma, 
was implicated in the plot to overthrow 


his own Premier. Voldemaras made no 
immediate move to cause his arrest, al- 
though he was accused, with Plechavit- 
schius, of declaring that the Premier was 
“a puppet of the Bolsheviki,” who al- 
lowed himself to be used by Moscow to 
create trouble in the Baltic area, thus 
causing bad blood between Lithuania and 
her neighbor, Estonia. It was further re- 
ported that President Smetona wished to 
remove Voldemaras because the latter, 
who had displayed strong Fascist ten- 
dencies, refused to modify the régime 
of quasi-martial law which he inaugu- 
rated when he seized dictatorial power, 
while his continued failure to provide 
for parliamentary elections and certain 
aspects of his recent foreign policy were 
believed to be displeasing to the Presi- 
dent. Smetona could rely on the back- 
ing of the politically strong National 
Democratic party. 

While his popularity of a year before 
had obviously declined, and while his 
handling of the Polish-Lithuanian dis- 
pute over Vilna and particularly his re- 
cent commercial treaty with Germany 
had aroused violent criticism in some 
quarters, Voldemaras, by the arrest and 
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confinement of Plechavitschius, “the 
king-maker,” proved that his hold on 
the reins still was strong. A factor 
which, it was believed, might become of 
increasing importance in the opposition 
to the dictator was the unrest in North- 
ern Lithuania caused by a failure of 
crops and economic depression. Thou- 
sands of families were reported, by a dis- 
patch of Feb. 4, as on the verge of star- 
vation after having sold their stock and 
farm implements in order to buy food. 

A wish to curb foreign competition in 
Lithuania was manifested by the union 
of Lithuanian Engineers and Architects 
which, in January, submitted to all mem- 
bers of the government a memorandum 
calling attention to the significance of a 
growing predominance of foreigners in 
the country’s economic life and to the 
consequent necessity for reviewing and 
regulating the entire situation in the 
manner by which other States regulated 
such affairs. After quoting figures on 
unemployment and the high percentage 
of foreign technicians in Lithuania, the 
union submitted eight recommendations 
for the consideration of the government, 
the tenor of which was indicated by the 
seventh: “Generally, (passport) visas 
shall not be granted for purposes of 
earning, and all visas shall be stamped, 
in the Swiss manner, with the words, 
‘forbidden to earn a living.’ ” 

“Every European people,” declared the 
memorandum, “protects itself against 
foreign unemployment; and Lithuania 
must do the same. Otherwise for what 
purpose shall we be raising technical 
education and expanding production in 
Lithuania if foreigners are to predomi- 
nate? It will be Lithuanian only super- 
ficially, territorially, but in substance it 
will not be national.” 


WEDEN—A debate on the tariff to 

be fixed for sugar and coffee domi- 
nated the political situation in Sweden 
during February and brought about an 
unexpected division in the ranks of the 
government’s supporters. A new alliance 
between the Social-Democrats and the 
Liberal People’s party was revealed by a 
committee vote in the Riksdag rejecting 
the Conservative government’s plan to 
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raise the import duty on sugar. The 
government expected by its plan to assist 
the Swedish beet sugar industry, but the 
Social-Democrats insisted that if there 
was to be any taxation in favor of the 
large farms in Southern Sweden, which 
alone can grow sugar beets, it should 
take the form of a direct subsidy to the 
growers. 

The Swedish Match Company on Jan. 
30 announced the acquisition of a Ru- 
manian Government monopoly for the 
manufacture and sale of matches in re- 
turn for a loan of $30,000,000. The 
monopoly was acquired in competition 
with American and German banking 
houses. The Swedish company had pre- 
viously made similar agreements with 
France, Hungary, Portugal, Poland, 
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Peru, Greece, Estonia, Latvia, Ecuador 
and Yugoslavia. 

A shipment of six grammes of pure 
radium, valued at $309,200 and encased 
so that its shipping weight equaled one 
ton, reached Stockholm on Jan. 22. It 
represented the first result of the public 
subscription launched to offer to King 
Gustav V a worthy present on the oc- 
casion of his seventieth birthday. The 
subscription reached the sum of $1,400,- 
000. The six grammes of radium, con- 
tained in nine grammes of radium sul- 
phate, were shipped from France after 
being distributed into a great number of 
glass tubes, each containing fifty milli- 
grammes. Each tube was enclosed in a 
thick case of lead, so that the total ship- 
ment weighed a ton. 


Trotsky’s Banishment by Soviet Dictators 
By EDGAR S$. FURNISS 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
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HE fog of rumor and conjecture 
which had surrounded the contro- 
versy between Stalin and Trotsky, 


confusing issues and the outcome, has at 
last been dispelled by public proclama- 


tion from both contestants. Trotsky’s 
statement to the world took the form of 
a series of four articles written in Con- 
stantinople and published during the clos- 
ing days of February in the principal 
newspapers. There is evidence that Sta- 
lin’s rejoinder, which appeared over his 
signature in the Russian press on March 
1, was forced from him by fear of a wide- 
spread response to Trotsky’s appeal. The 
Soviet Government had been noticeably 
reluctant to make official comment on 
Trotsky’s banishment. The order for his 
expulsion from the Soviet Union was 
signed Jan. 18 and put into effect three 
days later. The journey from Alma Ata, 
Trotsky’s place of exile in Turkestan, to 
Constantinople consumed twenty-three 
days, more than half of which time was 
spent at out-of-the-way stations along 
the route, with the prisoner held in close 
confinement. 


It was not until a week after Trotsky’s 
arrival in Constantinople, when the facts 
could no longer be concealed from the 
world, that the Soviet Government made 
its first official reference to these events. 
This took the form of a curt paragraph 
in the Russian press appearing on the 
back pages among unimportant news 
items and disposing of the whole matter 
as a closed issue. But the commotion in 
Communist circles throughout the world 
soon made it clear that the great hero 
of the revolution could not so easily be 
consigned to oblivion; and the rulers of 
Russia appear at the present moment de- 
cidedly on the defensive. 

Trotsky’s public proclamation has been 
of real service to students of Russian 
politics by reason of the light it throws 
upon the inner history of the Russian 
Communist party during the past four 
years, and especially for its summary of 
the present trend of policy in the Soviet 
Union. Allowing for the bias to be ex- 
pected from a defeated contender for the 
seat of power within the party, Trotsky’s 
description of Stalin’s tactics substan- 
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tiates what was already known, but less 
definitely, about the mechanism of dicta- 
torship in Russia. It is the story of Sta- 
lin’s utilization of the office of General 
Secretary of the party, an office former- 
ly having only routine functions, to fill 
the minor offices in the party and the 
government administration with his own 
personal followers pledged to oppose 
Trotsky and the Left Wing faction. 
Through these key positions influence 
was exerted upon the selection of dele- 
gates to the Party Congress, the sover- 
eign organ of party government, so that 
Stalin won a majority of this body as 
early as 1924. From this it was but a 
step to the control of the Politburo and 
the Comintern, achieved at first through 
a working alliance of Stalin with Zino- 
viev and Kamenev. hen these two Bol- 
shevist leaders parted company with Sta- 
lin in 1927, the latter’s control of the 
party membership was firm enough to 
enable him to suppress them along with 
Trotsky. 

Trotsky and the minority then found 
the mechanism of proletarian dictator- 


ship operating to nullify their political 
influence as effectively as ever it had 
worked to suppress liberal and conserva- 


tive opinion in Russia. There was no 
legal opposition press through which they 
could present their case to the electorate 
and no legitimate party organization 
which they could use to organize dissen- 
tient opinion. Moreover, as members of 
the Communist party they were bound 
by solemn oath to accept without demur 
the decision of the Congress on matters 
of policy. Their belief that the Congress 
was made up of Stalin’s henchmen did 
not free them from this oath; while their 
attempt, proceeding on the contrary as- 
sumption, to organize opposition to ap- 
proved policy gave Stalin the opportunity 
to accuse them of counter-revolutionary 
activity and to mobilize the whole power 
of government to punish them. We have 
here an illuminating demonstration of 
those very menaces of partisanship and 
personal aggrandizement for which the 
liberal and moderate Socialist opinion of 
the world have consistently condemned 
the Communist method of revolution 
through self-appointed dictatorship. 
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As regards the present trend of policy 
in Russia under Stalin’s leadership, Trot- 
sky’s analysis confirms the general im- 
pression that the Soviet régime grows 
continuously more conservative. The issue 
between the Stalin and Trotsky factions 
is joined over the agrarian policy and the 
treatment of the peasant landowner. The 
Trotsky faction has demanded dominance 
for the industrial wage earner in politics 
and rigorous suppression of peasant in- 
dividualism in the economic structure of 
the country. The policy of the Stalin 
group has been opportunistic rather than 
doctrinaire, but has tended to concede 
greater freedom of action to the peasant, 
with a resultant increase in his economic 
and political power. Trotsky condemns 
this as a “zigzag policy back to middle 
class domination.” Taking account of 
the strenuous socialization program as 
applied to agriculture by the present 
Soviet Government, we need not accept 
Trotsky’s prediction as to the outcome or 
the present agrarian policy; nevertheless, 
it is clear on the record of Russian events 
during the past year that the destiny of 
the country is falling into the hands of 
moderate men, and its economic life is 
reflecting to an increasing degree the 
middle class mentality of the small land- 
owner. 

Trotsky’s future status is undeter- 
mined at the time this article is being 
written. He has taken the position that 
he is a prisoner on foreign soil and de- 
mands permission to seek domicile in 
some European country. His personal ap- 
peal to the German Government for per- 
mission to enter that country was sent by 
telegraph to Herr Loebe, President of the 
Reichstag, on Feb. 18. Supported by the 
emphatic endorsement of his friends in 
Germany, this request was given careful 
consideration by the government and 
elicited a somewhat indefinite answer in 
the negative. Similarly, the government 
of Czechoslovakia, in response to a peti- 
tion of its own Communist members, re- 
fused Trotsky admission on Feb. 26. 

In the meantime, Turkey showed signs 
of uneasiness over Trotsky’s protracted 
stay in the Russian Consulate at Con- 
stantinople; and the colony of Russian 
émigrés in that city, some 2,000 in num- 











ber, are equally uneasy lest some injury 
should befall him and one of their num- 
ber reccive the blame. Turkey continues 
to announce that Trotsky is as free as 
any tourist to depart; but no other coun- 
try seems willing to assume responsibility 
for his safety or to accept the risk to 
domestic tranquillity invelved in the im- 
portation of this fiery revolutionary witn 
his program of unremitting class war. 
Trotsky’s health is in precarious condi- 
tion. Since 1923 he has had recurrent 
attacks of lung trouble, and a hasty visit 
of a Russian specialist to Constantinople 
to give him treatment has lent support 
to the belief that he is seriously ill. 

There is little doubt that the Commu- 
nist leaders of Russia have increased 
rather than diminished the seriousness 
of their problem, at least in the imme- 
diate future, by their rigorous punish- 
ment of Trotsky. His banishment was 
decreed in the interests of party disci- 
pline, but its initial effect has been to 
split the Communist party into bitter 
and irreconcilable factions. At the pres- 
ent moment we have no reliable evidence 
of the extent to which this disaffection 
has disorganized the party within the 
Soviet Union, for the censorship of the 
government is complete enough to sup- 
press information on this point. How- 
ever, Stalin’s statement on March 1, con- 
taining, as it did, a frank admission of 
Trotsky’s influence within the party, may 
be taken as a portent of future unrest 
among the rank and file and of trouble 
ahead for the present leaders. Through- 
out the world at large, the reaction 
against Trotsky’s banishment has been 
too emphatic to permit of doubt as to its 
disintegrating effect upon the Third In- 
ternational. In all European countries 
Trotsky factions have staged passionate 
demonstrations against the policy of 
their official leaders in Moscow. 

Even in the United States, the Com- 
munist party, already weak, has been 
split into contending groups. In New 
York the Trotskyists have effected a 
separate organization with its own of- 
ficers and its own journal. An indigna- 
tion meeting of this group on Feb. 26 
was stormed by members of the Stalin 
contingent and broken up amid scenes of 
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disorder which called for the services of 
the police reserves. There is both humor 
and hope for the conservatives of the 
world in these exhibitions of fraternal 
hate and strife; and to the impartial stu- 
dent they are noi without significance. 

The Communist party of the world, 
personified in the membership of the gov- 
erning council of the Third International 
at Moscow, has drawn its power not from 
the size of its following, but from its 
unity and discipline. It has been like a 
scattered guerrilla army under the com- 
mand of a centralized general staff, 
throwing the full weight of its energy 
upon strategic points of conflict with a 
singleness of mind and a unity of pur- 
pose which have greatly increased its ef- 
fectiveness. Dissension within its ranks, 
especially when aroused by the most dis- 
ruptive of all influences—suspicion of the 
good faith of its leaders—cannot but 
have a paralyzing effect upon its activi- 
ties. 

The events associated with the dra- 
matic personality of Trotsky have de- 
flected public attention from two occur- 
rences of the past month which have an 
important bearing on the foreign rela- 
tions of Russia. The first of these was 
the consummation on Feb. 9 of the pro- 
tocol of peace between the Soviet Union 
and certain of her European neighbors, 
of which mention was made in these 
pages last month. Poland, Latvia, Esto- 
nia and Rumania signed with Russia a 
joint treaty giving immediate effect to 
the principles of the Kellogg Pact. Ru- 
mania, having no official relations with 
the Soviet Union, employed the device of 
joint signature with her ally, Poland. 
Finland and Lithuania, both of whom 
were reluctant to appear as satellites of 
Poland, refused to take part in the collec- 
tive action of the other States, but were 
taking steps, according to the latest news 
dispatches, to add their signatures at an 
early date. Litvinov, speaking for the 
Soviet Union, seized the opportunity to 
proclaim again its policy of peace and 
disarmament and to invite all the nations 
of the world to join its pacific league. 
This invitation was accepted on Feb. 26 
by the government of Turkey. 

The protocol has especial significance 
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from the standpoint of Russo-Rumanian 
relations as affecting the question of 
Bessarabia. Rumania had delayed her 
acceptance of the Soviet proposals, and 
had been instrumental in preventing 
their acceptance by Poland, in the hope 
of obtaining from the Soviet Union an 
acknowledgement of her legal right to 
this province. On Feb. 5 the Russian 
Foreign Office gave assurances on the 
point which could be interpreted as an 
abandonment of Russia’s claim to Bes- 
sarabia, and indeed were so interpreted 
by the news agencies. Careful reading 
of Litvinov’s statement of this date, how- 
ever, fails to support this interpretation; 
but makes of the statement merely a 
promise that Russia will never consider 
the status of Bessarabia a cause for war. 
That the Union has not renounced her 
claims to this province was made clear 
by Litvinov’s words at the time the pro- 
tocol was signed. The Soviet Commissar 
referred significantly to “old difficulties 
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with Rumania not settled by this proto- 
col.” 

The other event of international signif- 
icance to which reference was made above 
was the conclusion of an accord between 
the Russian and British oil interests at 
the end of February. As described in 
dispatches from Moscow, the three-year 
contract which gives effect to this ac- 
cord “not only ends the rate war between 
the British and Soviet companies in the 
British market and gives the British in- 
terests access once more to the vast Cau- 
casian oil fields, but puts an end to the 
political hostility of Sir Henri Deterding 
toward the Soviet Union, which has been 
regarded in Russia as the strongest sin- 
gle influence operating against that 
country in the outside world.” For years, 
the Deterding oil group has waged a bit- 
ter warfare with the Soviet Union over 
the question of compensation for prop- 
erties confiscated during the Revolu- 
tion. 


Palestine as a British Dominion 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 
CURRENT HISToRY ASSOCIATE 


FTER some months of private and 
A public discussion, a committee of 
Englishmen, under the chairman- 

ship of Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M. P., 
called a conference to meet on Feb. 26 
and organize a Seventh Dominion 
League. The territory of such a Domin- 
ion would contain the present Palestine 
of the Mandate, but might also contain 
Trans-Jordan or the Sinai Peninsula as 
far as the Suez Canal, or both. The 
first aim of the League is to promote 
the idea of the National Home of the 
Jewish people. At the end of the twenty- 
five years’ term of the British Mandate 
over Palestine, the country would be- 
come a self-governing dominion within 
the British Commonwealth. The League 
will strive to obtain such objects as the 
following: Stimulation of the settlement 


of Jews in the country, the establishment 
by the Palestine Government of a special: 
Colonization Department for Jews; “the 
development of the interest of the Arabs 
and their conciliation, so that the Arabs 
may welcome and profit by the advent 
of Western Civilization,” and the gradual 
absorption of Jews into the administra- 
tive machinery of the country. 

The appeal issued included the follow- 
ing statements: 

Our movement is not directed against 
the Arabs. Our desire is to further Arab 
development, but we remember the his- 
torical fact that Palestine and Syria were 
not originally Arab countries. * * * The 
age-long aptitude of the Jewish race to 
live amongst other races, gives them pe- 
culiar qualifications to neonle and govern 
the land lying between diverse civiliz2- 
tions which need mutual interpretation. 
The burden of military defense for the 


Jews and the British Empire will he 
the minimum, because no nation could at- 
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tack Palestine without 
whole world of Jewry. 

The Court shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States of America, 
render an advisory opinion touching any 
dispute to which the United States is a 
party. 


shocking the 


Vladimir Jabotinsky, who is leader of 
the Zionist Revisionist party, has been 
promoting this idea at Jerusalem. He 
demands a Jewish High Commissioner 
and unrestricted colonization of Pales- 
tine and Trans-Jordan by Jews. 

This plan of creating a Seventh Do- 
minion implies for an indefinite time 
in the future an arrangement by which 
a minority of Jews will control the whole 
country, thus avoiding the present dif- 
ficulty because of which it has not been 
possible to provide a Constitution and set 
up a legislative body in the country. The 
20 per cent of Jews in Palestine—tnere 
are practically none in Trans-Jordan— 
have claimed, by virtue of the Balfour 
Declaration, an influence in the control 
of the country out of proportion to their 
numbers. The 80 per cent of Arabs have 
insisted that they share in the gov- 
ernment in the proportion of their num- 
bers. By maintaining strict impartiality 
in the administration, the British have 
maintained peace within the country. 

The temper of the Arabs of Palestine 
and neighboring countries is such that 
they cannot be expected to agree to the 
establishment of a new form of govern- 
ment which would be frankly based upon 
the rule of a minority of another lan- 
guage and religion. If such a scheme 
were attempted, the British Government, 
instead of withdrawing its military 
forces, would be obliged to strengthen 
them and hold up by force the artificial 
structure. A somewhat similar plan has 
been urged for Kenya Colony in Africa, 
the purpose being likewise to insure the 
predominance of a minority without in- 
terference by the British Government in 
the direction of equality. If Palestine 
ultimately acquires dominion status, the 
government there, in order to be success- 
ful, must be on a more universal basis 
than the present plan contemplates. 


‘[ URKEY—With the expected arrival 
of Sir Gilbert Clayton, the new High 


Commissioner, replacing Sir Henry 
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Dobbs, discussions arose afresh as re- 
gards the settlement between Iraq and 
Great Britain. The Prime Minister, Sir 
Abdul Muhsin, resigned his post on Jan. 
21 because of his objection to the pro- 
posed Military Agreement. He, together 
with his predecessors and King Feisal, 
has favored the introduction of conscrip- 
tion, whereas the British authorities have 
considered this measure unwise and im- 
practicable. Compromises were suggested, 
one that Britain might be willing to pay 
the expenses of the Royal Air Force in 
Iraq, or even to contribute further to 
the military budget. 

Another cause for dispute is England’s 
desire that when military operations in- 
volve both British and Iraqi troops, both 
should be under a British Commander-in- 
Chief. The Iraq Government, on the other 
hand, desires military operations to be 
under its own officers, the Royal Air 
Force, which is the sole British arm that 
remains, to be regarded as an auxiliary 
force. 


GYPT—It was stated that the com- 

mittee which is reorganizing the 
University of Al Azhar would divide it 
into three schools: the School of Law, 
which will include the studies of Moham- 
medan law, jurisprudence, forensic medi- 
cine and administrative law; the School 
of Humane Letters, which will include 
history, philosophy, philology, ancient 
and modern Arabic and modern Euro- 
pean literature, and the School of The- 
ology, which will study the Koran and 
kindred subjects. Sheikh Mustapha al 
Moraghi is said to have ordered copies 
of the Bible in Arabic for historical 
study. 

About 32,000,000 tons of shipping 
passed through the Suez Canal in 1928, 
which represents the maximum amount, 
the previous record having been 29,000,- 
000 tons in 1927. 


4 


YRIA—At the end of the second three 

months of prorogation the Syrian 
Constituent Assembly was dismissed sine 
die. M. Ponsot brought back from 
France conditions which could not be 
accepted by the Assembly, as overriding 
the proposed Constitution. 
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It was announced that the French au- 
thorities had proposed to accept the dis- 
puted articles in the Constitution with 
two or three reservations. Firstly, it was 
proposed that Article IJ, which defined 
the State of Syria as all lands included 
within the natural borders of Syria as 
ceded by the Ottoman Empire, and which 
declared this State an indivisible political 
unit regardless of any administrative 
changes introduced into it following the 
Great War, be reduced to the simple 
statement “Syria forms 22: indivisible po- 
litical unit.” Further, it was proposed that 
there should be inserted into the Consti- 
tution provisions to the effect that noth- 
ing in the document supersedes the 
obligations imposed on France by the 
League of Nations; that no French leg- 
islation can be modified by the Syrian 
Government except in agreement with 
the High Commissioner, and that pro- 
visions concerning the international obli- 
gations of France in relation to Syria 
will be enforced only after special agree- 
ments concerning them between France 
and Syria. In the negotiations the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly proposed the sus- 
pension of the offending articles until 
a treaty might be concluded between 
Syria and France. 


a success appears to have 

attended the effort of the Royal Air 
Force with an armored car detachment 
to capture the persons guilty of the 
death of the Rev. H. A. Bilkerd on Jan. 


21. There are continued rumors that 
Wahabi tribesmen plan to carry further 
raids into Iraq. Sir Gilbert Clayton at 
Jerusalem near the end of February 
stated that he did not at all hold Ibn 
Saud to blame for such raids. 

Late in January it was announced that 
a commercial treaty had been signed be- 
tween the Soviet Government of Russia 
and Imam Yahya of the Yemen. The lat- 
ter country is thus on good terms with 
Russia and Italy, in sharp contrast with 
its relations with England and the Hejaz. 


‘[ UBKEY—The trial at Brusa of per- 

- sons concerned in a plot to overthrow 
the present government and to establish 
one restoring the Moslem religion to a 
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pre-eminent place resulted early in Feb- 
ruary in the condemnation of four per- 
sons to death, the sentencing of two more 
to four years in prison and of five others 
to six months. Certain clergymen, Cir- 
cassians, soldiers and others were pro- 
nounced guilty of having planned to win 
the Brusa garrison, hang the Governer 
and other officials, release prisoners, and 
then to spread the revolt to other cities. 


FGHANISTAN — During February 
King Amanullah and his brother In- 
ayatullah apparently remained in Kanda- 
har, making military preparations and 
negotiating with different Afghan tribes, 
but postponing military action until the 
weather should become seasonable. It 
was reported that most of the Afghan 
tribes, including some very near to He- 
rat, were prepared to support Amanul- 
lah, provided they could be assured that 
he would not proceed rapidly with un- 
comfortable reforms. The new King at 
Herat, Habibullah, was reported to be 
encountering greater and greater diffi- 
culties. It was reported that Jalalabad 
had been looted and burned by tribesmen, 
The process of evacuating foreigners 
from Kabul, as carried on by British 
Royal Air Force planes, continued until 
Feb. 25. The report came that Sir Fran- 
cis Humphrys, the British Minister, had 
come out as the last Englishman. No 
other Europeans remained except a few 
Germans, reported to be workmen with- 
out means. Some 580 persons were evac- 
uated from Kabul to Peshawar by eight 
planes in about eighty flights, in spite of 
exceptionally severe cold and the neces- 
sity of reaching an average height of 
12,000 feet above rough mountains. 

The Turkish Military Mission reached 
Kandahar, and sixty Afghan officers, 
after several months of study with the 
Turkish Army, started from Constanti- 
nople to join King Amanullah. The Brit- 
ish Indian Government continued to 
maintain neutrality. 

Reports near the end of the month 
stated that troups of Amanullah had be- 
gun operations within twenty-five miles 
of Kabul, using as headquarters the town 
of Ghazni, which is at a distance of about 
eighty miles. 
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Revolt Against Nanking, Government's 


Authority in Shantun3, and Hunan 
By HAROLD S$. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIsTory ASSOCIATE 


FTER a year of peace and progress 
A comparatively undisturbed by mili- 
tary factionalism, the new govern- 
ment of China was called upon to deal 
with two rather serious revolts which 
occurred at the same time. One came 
from outside, the other from inside 
the circle of Kuomintang (Nationalist 
party) supporters. The former broke 
out in Shantung Province, near the 
northern coastal city of Chefoo, the 
other in the central Chinese Province of 
Hunan, noted for turbulence, centring at 
Changsha, the capital of the province. 
Concurrently there were signs of disaf- 
fection within the civilian ranks of the 
party, with the growing expectation that 
the present government would have dif- 
ficulty in controlling the National Con- 
gress of the Kuomintang, which was to 
meet at Nanking on March 15. 

The trouble in Shantung involved a 
second effort of Chang Tsung-chang, the 
former Tuchun (Military Governor), to 
regain power over the province. It be- 
gan late in January with a mutiny of 
3,000 Northern soldiers at Lungkow, un- 
der a minor General. These men had 
transferred their allegiance to the Na- 
tionalists after the failure of their old 
leader to re-establish control. Within a 
few days Chang Tsung-chang appeared 
on the scene, returning from Dairen, 
chief port of the Japanese leased terri- 
tory in South Manchuria. There were 
rumors that he had arranged a combi- 
nation with other militarists, men sup- 
posedly friendly to Nanking, but actually 
dissatisfied. Owing to the Japanese oc- 
cupation of the Shangtung Railway and 
adjacent territory, Nationalist spokes- 
men declared, the Chefoo area had not 
been effectively taken over by the Na- 
tional Government forces. It was al- 
leged that jealousy between President 
Chiang Kai-shek and Marshal Feng 
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Yu-hsiang had interfered with the thor- 
ough “Nationalization” of the Chefoo re- 
gion. 

The city of Chefoo, in which a number 
of Americans and other foreigners re- 
side, was held by loyal National troops, 
who were greatly outnumbered by the 
rebels, but better disciplined and armed. 
Fighting began about twenty miles from 
Chefoo on Feb. 21 and the rebel army 
was forced to retreat westward. Leroy 
Webber, the American Consul, asked for 
protection, and the cruiser Trenton was 
ordered to Chefoo from Manila. The 
Trenton reached Chefoo on Feb. 25. Four 
Japanese destroyers, a Japanese cruiser 
and one British gunboat also were in 
port there. The Nationalist commander 
was General Liu Chen-nien. American 
missionaries left the town of Tengchow, 
west of Chefoo, which Chang Tsung- 
chang was using as a base. 

Chang Hsueh-liang, the Manchurian 
war lord, sent a gunboat to assist Gen- 
eral Liu. Aid in the form of money 
and ammunition was sent by the central 
government. Dispatches failed to report 
troop reinforcements. On the other 
hand, Chang Tsung-chang’s army grew 
with the defection of various units from 
the nominally Nationalist garrisons in 
Northeastern Shantung, being estimated 
at the end of February as totaling 40,000 
men. Looting was permitted in the 
rebel army, and a number of villages 
suffered severely. Both armies suffered 
heavy casualties. 

Within a few days of the Shantung 
outbreak General Lu Ti-ping, the ap- 
pointee of the National Government as 
head of the Province of Hunan, was 
driven out of office at Changsha, and 
General Ho Chien set up in his place 
by the so-called Kuangsi-Hankow fac- 
tion, which is headed by General Li 
Tsung-jen. The coup alarmed Ameri- 
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can residents of Changsha, who wired 
an urgent request for a gunboat from 
the Yangtse patrol. General Lu’s ouster 
was declared by foreign observers to be 
a local issue. He was charged with hav- 
ing embezzled public funds, increased the 
burden of taxation and neglected the 
suppression of banditry. His attempt to 
save his position by fighting was quickly 
overcome. Changsha was quiet after 
the change of Governors, but an at- 
tempt by General Lu to regain his post 
was feared, 

The Hunan situation was interpreted 
as indicating that a very strong faction 
within the loose federation now consti- 
tuting the State of China meant to ex- 
ercise greater influence over regional af- 
fairs. With General Li Tsung-jen were 
associated Generals Li Chai-sum of Can- 
ton and Pai Chung-hsi, now at Peiping 
(Peking), but by allegiance a Kungsi 
man. The Nanking Government natu- 
rally has sought in every way possible 
to centralize authority and has aroused 
opposition. It has, for example, tried to 
obtain abolition of the regional or di- 


visional branches of the central political 


council of the Nationalist party. Sun 
Fo, Minister of Railways, has made ef- 
forts to bring all government railways 
under his department. T. V. Soong, the 
Finance Minister, has been extremely ur- 
gent for the increase of national reve- 
nues, and the disbandment conference in 
January accepted a plan to centralize all 
troops and military budgets under the 
Nanking oligarchy. It would seem that 
the centralization movement can hardly 
proceed as rapidly as desired. 

A spokesman of the Foreign Office at 
Nanking declared that his government 
possessed “conclusive evidence” that the 
Japanese Government had aided Chang 
Tsung-chang in launching his campaign, 
thereby involving itself in a new and 
unjustifiable intervention. Japan’s ac- 
tion was viewed as part of an attempt 
to maintain sufficient disorder in Shan- 
tung to justify the necessity of continu- 
ing military occupation and to postpone 
further the settlement of the Tsinan in- 
cident. 

Progress was made toward this set- 
tlement when Japan waived her claim 
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to indemnity, but the Chinese claim, 
amounting to $15,000,000, was _ not 
waived, and another deadlock was 
reached. Although Marshal Feng’s ex- 
pectation of taking over Shantung when 
the Japanese occupation ends was given 
as a possible explanation of the dilatory 
tactics of Dr. Wang, Chinese Foreign 
Minister, this suggestion lost weight 
when Feng failed to take advantage of 
Chang Tsung-chang’s revolt to rush 
troops to the support of the hard-pressed 
Liu Chen-nien. Moreover, Feng would 
hardly league with Chang, when both 
men want Shantung. 

In Manchuria, temporarily at least, 
Chang Hsueh-liang gained strength after 
the execution of Generals Yang Yu-ting 
and Chang Yin-huai. He ordered the 
withdrawal of his troops from the Luan- 
ho district in Northeastern Chihli (Ho- 
pei), in accordance with Nanking’s re- 
quest, but maintained his hold upon Je- 
hol, also south of the Great Wall, which 
Nanking desires to dissociate from Man- 
churia. It was reported from Mukden 
that Chang Hsueh-liang had since June, 
1928, increased his forces from about 
250,000 to 450,000, and that the large 
Mukden arsenal, employing 12,000 work- 
ers, was operating day and night. 

The transfer of “Model Governor” 
Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi from the post 
of Minister of the Interior to that of 
chairman of the Mongolian and Tibetan 
Committee appeared to portend a definite 
move to bring Mongolia and Tibet, at 
present autonomous, into the Chinese 
federation. New regulations were pro- 
mulgated instructing the committee to 
seek to establish a civil administration in 
these huge territories, which historically 
and racially adhere to China. 

Reports late in February stated that 
fresh Moslem raids were being made in 
Western Kansu, where 20,000 fanatics 
were ravaging the country. 

The removal of the embargo on ship- 
ments of arms to China was a subject 
of negotiation between the United States 
and other governments. The embargo 
has not been effective. 

Dispatches continued to indicate that 
the extent of the famine has been un- 
derestimated. Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
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submitted a stinging appeal for action 
to the Nanking Government, which had 
not taken any important steps to relieve 
the distress. He asked for funds or food 
to relieve 20,000,000 sufferers in the 
three provinces of Honan, Shensi and 
Kansu, stating that in a certain area of 
Shensi a hundred people were dying 
daily. In view of the slight resources 
of the central government Feng’s sar- 
casm appeared designed to humiliate his 
own colleagues at Nanking rather than 
to relieve the starving people of the 
provinces which he controls and the rev- 
enues of which he expends. The Nan- 
king Government ordered all government 
officials, civil and military, who received 
at least $200 a month to contribute a 
month’s salary toward famine relief and 
those who received between $100 and 
$200 a half month’s salary. Only during 
the last month has enough American 
money begun to arrive to accomplish 
any considerable relief. 

The Chinese-American commission for 
the settlement of claims growing out 
of the Nanking incident of March, 1927, 
completed its work, agreeing to pay 
American claimants $450,000. Missionary 
losses amounting to $200,000 were not 
indemnified, the societies waiving their 
claims. 

By order of the State Council, the 
highest organ of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, a Japanese daily, the North China 
Standard, and an American daily, the 
North China Star, were forbidden to cir- 
culate and denied the use of the mails. 
The reason given by the government was 
that these papers had been printing re- 
ports detrimental to the party and the 
government. No previous notice and no 
opportunity of explanation were given. 


J APAN— Political party strength in the 

lower house of the Diet was given by 
the Japan Chronicle as follows: Seiyu- 
kai 220, Minseito 172, Chinto Club 30, 


Labor groups 8, Kensei Isshinkai 7, 
Meiseikai 4, Jitsugyo Doshikai 3, Kaku- 
shinto 1, Independents 14. Seven seats 
were vacant. 

During the month the government 
found itself called upon frequently in 
both houses to reply to interpellations 
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and to answer charges of maladministra- 
tion. Minister of Communications Ku- 
hara was called upon to explain his re- 
lations with the Bank of Formosa and 
the Bank of Korea and was subjected to 
loud cries of “thief,” which prevented 
him from replying. Frequent reference 
was made to the buying over of Opposi- 
tion members by the government. When, 
however, a vote was taken to express 
lack of confidence in the government it 
was lost, the Cabinet mustering 249 votes 
to the Opposition’s 185. 

The House of Peers on Feb, 22, 1929, 
passed a resolution which rebuked Pre- 
mier Tanaka because on May 23, 1928, 
he laid before the Emperor the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Midzuno, the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, but indicated his wish that the 
resignation be not accepted. The Pre- 
mier had previously failed to induce the 
Minister to withdraw his resignation. 
Upon learning that the Emperor was un- 
willing to have him retire, Dr. Midzuno 
withdrew his resignation, letting it be 
known that he did so out of regard for 
the imperial wishes. Thereupon Premier 
Tanaka declared that the resignation ac- 
tually had been withdrawnebefore it was 
laid before the Emperor. Subsequently 
Dr. Midzuno resigned.. Public opinion 
strongly condemned both men for bring- 
ing the Emperor’s name into politics in 
order to cover up their disagreements 
and desire for power. The Peers’ reso- 
lution was not intended as a vote of want 
of confidence, but as a solemn warning 
against the misuse of the imperial name. 
The Premier expressed regret that mis- 
understanding had occurred, but refused 
to admit a mistake. 

The yen dropped to 44.87 cents from a 
par of nearly 50. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment was said to be contemplating 
the sale of negotiable bills in the United 
States and Great Britain in order to 
increase its specie holdings abroad. In 
the Diet the Minister of Finance as- 
sured members that the embargo on the 
export of gold would be raised “as soon 
as possible.” 

The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany published figures showing Japanese 
investments in Manchuria between 1907 
and 1927 as 2,127,051,082 yen, 
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To the Editor of Current History: 

I should not take up space to comment on 
Charles Smith’s remarks about my article in 
January CURRENT History (“The Forward 
March of the Anti-Evolutionists’”), had he not 
named me as one of the “compromisers” whom 
—instead of his own unwise tactics—he 
blames for the success of the Arkansas anti- 
evolution measure. The object of the Science 
League of America in Arkansas, as elsewhere, 
was to defeat the measure, not to do propa- 
ganda for irrelevant matters, obtain publicity, 
or insult the electorate. Mr. Smith knows 
that I am not and never have been a com- 
promiser, and that I have frequently refused 
to compromise, at considerable material loss 
to the league and to myself. If he thinks the 
way to persuade semi-literate, strongly Funda- 
mentalist farmers to permit the scientists to 
do their work without hindrance is to tell them 
that “God is a ghost, the Bible is a lie,” as he 
did in Arkansas, that is his privilege. I do not 
agree with him, and neither do most friends 
of scientific freedom, regardless of their per- 
sonal religious beliefs. It is not compromise, 
reconciliation or cowardice to use common 
sense and a modicum of tact. The time for 
general “educational” work is before or after 
such a bill is presented; not in the heat of an 
electoral campaign. 

MAYNARD SHIPLEY, 

President, the Science League of America, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

* * * 
To the Editor of Current History: 

The specific purpose of the so-called anti- 
evolution laws is to prohibit the teaching that 
man descended from the ape or some ape-like 
creature, or some lower order of animal. This 
is not the same thing as prohibiting the teach- 
ing of evolution in general, still less the teach- 
ing of modern science. Its purpose is to prohibit 
the teaching of an offensive, religiously de- 
structive, unproved hypothesis as a scientific 
fact. Mr. Shipley has no right to assert that 
these laws are intended to prohibit “freedom 
of teaching” in general, or “freedom of teach- 
ing science” in particular, or even freedom of 
teaching the doctrine of evolution. 

The doctrine of evolution is not, properly 
speaking, a matter of science at all; it is a 
speculative theory based upon a cértain line 
of interpretation of scientific facts. What- 
ever we may anticipate, the theory at the 
present time is unproved, and cannot in strict- 
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ness be said to belong to the body of science, 
It is therefore entirely reasonable and within 
the limits of scientific propriety to maintain 
that there is no ground for teaching “evolution 
as a fact.” Although it may be assumed that 
a law prohibiting the teaching of evolution 
as a fact would be inadvisable, it could not be 
said to be anti-scientific either in spirit or in 
substance. Scientists put themselves at a 
great disadvantage by a loose use of language, 
and thereby bring the theory of evolution 
under suspicion and science into discredit, 
The doctrine of evolution is naturally and 
inevitably connected with certain moral and 
religious considerations, but the acuteness of 
the present phase of the controversy between 
religion and science is due in large measure to 
the arrogance and intolerance of the scientists 
themselves. Lewis F. Hite, 
New-Church Theological School. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


To the Editor of Current History: 


No intelligent man can fail to sympathize 
with Mr. Maynard Shipley’s views as to the 
deplorable results that must follow the politi- 
cal efforts of the anti-evolutionists if such 
efforts should be finally successful in our 
country, but he is mistaken when he states 
that the enactment of such a law by a State 
Legislature violates the Constitution of the 
United States. It is true that Congress has no 
power to establish a creed or a religion to 
govern us. There is, however, nothing in the 
Federal Constitution that prohibits a State 
from establishing a State religion and from 
enacting a law that would make it a crime to 
teach any other creed or religion. 

So we must depend upon the intelligence 
and enlightenment of the peoples of the States 
to prevent such a disaster. 

Don A. BLIiss, 
Attorney at Law. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
* 


* * 


To the Editor of Current History: 


Such a terrific blow by such a scholarly and 
influential man as Mr. Maynard Shipley’ 
learned article against the very foundation 
of our republic is no laughing matter. The 
question in Arkansas and Tennessee (and 
presently in Oklahoma) is not whether the 
theories of evolution will ever be proved ° 
not. The real question is: Have the parents 
who are compelled to send their children " 
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school, any say as to what the scholars in that 
school are made to believe? The school teacher 
is our hired man. Can we not tell our own 
hired man what to do? A law that compels 
the people to hire a man and pay him to do 
what they do not want done is un-American 
and not fit to survive. They refuse to let us 
teach the Bible religion in our own school, 
Then why should we stand meekly by and al- 
low them to teach the religion of evolution? 
Mr. Shipley calls the voters of Arkansas and 
all others who do not believe as he does “half 
literate religious fanatics and a cancer on the 
body politic.” If the fittest are to survive, 
and no one would have it otherwise, then the 
“half literate religious fanatics” will be 
thriving in the backwoods of Arkansas long 
after the fossil remains of those who would 
junk the fundamentals of our democracy have 
been placed in the museum alongside that of 
the Neanderthal man. What is less fit to sur- 
vive in broad-minded, tolerant, American con- 
sciousnesses than a doctrine that hurls such 
anathemas as “illiterate,” “fanatic” and “can- 
cer” at those who do not agree with it? No 
wonder it suffered defeat in Arkansas. 

Maramec, Okla. Rev. D. B. Cooke, 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Maynard Shipley, in his article, “The For- 
ward March of the Anti-Evolutionists,” in 
your January issue, represents a section of 
the Church as gaining control of the schools 
and colleges and as “determining, on strictly 
orthodox theological grounds, what shall be 
taught in city, county and State institutions.” 
This is a long way from being true. If the 
Church had any desire to do such a thing as 
this, she would have undertaken it long ago. 
The evolutionists are the aggressors in this 
conflict; the Church is on the defensive. Op- 
position to the attempt of the evolutionists 10 
capture the public schools is not based pr- 
marily on “orthodox theological grounds.” 

Opposition to the turning of State schools 
over to the evolutionists is based on the de 
sire that this government shall remain 4 
“government of the people, by the people, fo! 
the people,” as Lincoln phrased it, and not 
become a government of the people by the 
evolutionists, for the evolutionists. It is based 
on the idea that the class of citizens who 4 
not believe the evolution theory and do nt 
want their children taught to believe it, have 
something to say about what shall be taugh! 
in the public schools; it is based on the ided 
that they have some rights which the evolu: 
tionists are bound to respect. If anti-evolt- 
tionists can rightfully. be brushed aside and 
denied participation in the government in this 
matter, by the same token they can be denied 
participation in every other matter of govert- 
ment and left out of consideration altogethe!. 
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The movement to force evolution upon the 
minds of children in the public schools is an 
atheist movement. It is atheist in its origin 
and purpose, in its organizers and leaders, and 
in most of its rank and file. Evolutionists 
want the public schools to be their allies in 
their fight against religion. Their charge that 
anti-evolutionists are making war on educa- 
tion is merely to camouflage their own war 
on the Bible and Christianity. 

LEON A. SMITH. 


Glendale, Cal. 
* * * 


GERMANY’S USE OF BORROWED MONEY 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In the very interesting article by Catherine 
D. Bowen on §S, Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations, in the February number 
of CURRENT HisTory, there appears the follow- 
ing entirely inaccurate reference to German 
borrowings in this country (Page 718): “Be- 
tween 1925 and the end of May, 1928, Ger- 
many borrowed $1,437,000,000. Of this, 76.9 
per cent came from the United States. Ger- 
many spent this money freely on stadiums, 
theatres, parks, museums, swimming pools and 
like projects. In response to Gilbert’s warn- 
ing, Germany established a Beratungsstelle, or 
advisory council, which clamped the lid down 
on expenses.” 

The use of the word “freely” carries the 
necessary implication that a large part of this 
borrowed money was spent for the purposes 
named, which is not the fact. Furthermore, 
this quotation, following closely after a ref- 
erence to the official report of Mr. Gilbert, 
would lead an uninformed reader to believe 
that the statement was based on information 
gathered from official reports of the Agent 
General. A careful reading of the reports for 
1927 and 1928 discloses nothing to justify the 
statement that any important portion of the 
borrowed funds was spent for unproductive 
purposes. The quotation given above also im- 
plies that in response to a warning from Mr. 
Gilbert (at the end of 1927) Germany estab- 
lished the advisory council known as the Be- 
ratungsstelle. Actually the Beratungsstelle 
had then been in existence for several years. 

Exactly what does Mr. Gilbert say about 
foreign loans? The following is from the 
report of 1927 (Page 89): “The part which 
foreign loans have played in building up the 
reserves of the Reichsbank, in supplying a 
broader basis for domestic credit, in providing 
funds for agricultural and industrial rehabili- 
tation, and in replenishing stocks of foreign 
raw materials and goods, has already been 
described in previous reports. It needs no 
further comment here than that the progress 
already made could not have been attained 
Without them. But the question at present is 
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not what foreign funds have done in the past 
for the benefit of Germany but how far they 
can be usefully absorbed in the future.” 

Again, in his report of 1928 (Page 109), Mr. 
Gilbert says: “Taken as a whole, however, 
and without reference to any individual loan, 
it appears from such figures as are available 
that the new values created in Germany dur- 
ing the same period have aggregated several 
times the amount of the foreign debt in- 
curred.” 

The statement made by Mrs. Bowen could 
in any case apply only to borrowings by States, 
provinces or municipalities. On Page 113 of 
the Agent General’s report for 1928 there is a 
reference to such loans which states that a 
certain amount was “mostly for the purpose 
of relending to agriculture. * * * The 
principal part of the remainder was for State 
and municipal enterprises, such as electric 
plants, gas and water-works, housing pro- 
grams, and so on.” 

With respect to foreign loans to German 
municipalities for the three years 1925 to 1927, 
inclusive, reliable German sources report the 
use of the proceeds as follows: 40 per cent for 
electric purposes, 20 per cent for tramways, 
16 per cent for gas, 7 per cent for water, 5 
per cent for harbors and canals, and 12 per 
cent for other purposes (such as industries and 
markets in which the municipalities are in- 
terested). WALTER E. BELL 

New York, (Harris, Forbes & Co.). 

* * * 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
To the Editor of Current History: 

I do not think that James Thayer Gerould 
expressed the American view in his article in 
February CURRENT History upon “The Free- 
dom of the Seas.” This country is not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. It will likely 
never be a member of the League under its 
present covenant. The provisions of such cove- 
nant that are obnoxious to the American people 
are Articles X and XVI. Under his proposals 
we would be subjected to these provisions, ex- 
cept that we would not be bound in the first 
instance to go to war to defend them. If 
there should be a “public war,” we would be 
compelled to stop all commerce between this 
country and other nations, or soon become a 
party to such a war. A nation cannot favor 
one belligerent in a war without being re- 
garded as an enemy by the other. The diffi- 
culties of preventing any commerce through 
the ports located on our many thousands of 
miles of coastline with a country and its peo- 
ple which shall be made the objective of a 
punitive war would be practically insurmount- 
able. Who would determine when a “public 
war” was in progress? Article XVI contem- 
plates a state of war before there is any action 
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on the part of either the Council or the As- 
sembly of the League. Many commentators on 
the covenant have claimed the right of the 
Council to enforce the sanctions of the League 
in other cases than those specifically men- 
tioned in the covenant. How shall we always 
be able to determine who are the allies of a 
refractory nation? Would we violate our ob- 
ligation if our nationals should ship non-con- 
traband goods to a League member which 
should thereafter be forwarded to a refractory 
State? Who is to determine when a punitive 
war has been carried to the limit of reason- 
able punishment, and when we would be justi- 
fied in opening our granaries to the starving 
women and children of the refractory nation? 
FRED H. ALDRICH, 

Detroit, Mich. Attorney at Law. 

* 


* * 


LAND REFORM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Answering Ernest Ludwig’s condemnation 
of Czechoslovakia for its land reform, by 
which the people are obtaining for cultivation 
the estates of the Magyars, I reply: 

The Magyars came into Europe in the ninth 
century from Asia. Raiding and plundering, 
they advanced into the Hungarian plain, where 
they settled and remained until the thirteenth 
century, when the Turks drove them into the 
Slovakian territory. Here the Magyar nobles, 
each with an army, settled on choice areas 
and claimed them as their own. The Slovaks 
who had been living in this territory became 
their vassals. Since the boundaries of Czecho- 
slovakia again embrace these lands, it is 
merely a just return of property. Only the 
surplus of great Magyar estates have been 
taken, and these paid for at pre-war valuation. 

If Dr. Varro Srobar, Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, was assigned 300 joch of land in 
Also Korompa, it is even yet hardly a fair 
wage for what he has done for his land. In 
1909 I arrived in Rozsahegy, Slovakia, shortly 
after Dr. Srobar had been released from a 
year’s imprisonment by Magyar civil authori- 
ties. His “crime” had been giving aid to the 
wounded following the massacre of Czernova, 
where twenty were killed and many wounded 
by gendarmes, who fired into the crowd wait- 
ing to consecrate a church, but objecting to 
the attendance of Magyar clergy when their 
own priest had been forbidden to come. Dr. 
Lewis Medvecky, whom I know personally, 
may have received 500 joch of estate remnants 
for his son and daughter, but he was repeated- 
ly thrown into jail for his activities in behalf 
of justice for the Slovaks. I know these two 
men personally and am aware of their sincere 
and fearless work for their nation. 

How would Mr. Ludwig regard a country 
Which in 1906 gave suffrage to only 6.1 per 
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cent of its entire population, whose illiteracy 
was 70 per cent and which has a population 
of 49 per cent mixed races and only 51 per cent 
Magyar, yet had not in the entire country one 
Slovak high school and very few grammar 
schools? Are not these feudal conditions? In 
1918, when Czechoslovakia took possession of 
the Slovak lands, there was only a very meager 
opportunity for education. Within two years 
3,000 new schools were built. Where the resi- 
dents are largely Magyar, the teaching in the 
schools is in the mother tongue as well as in 
Czech. 

In 1912 I asked Count Apponyi, author of 
the educational law in Hungary, after he de- 
livered a lecture at Mandel Hall in the Chi- 
cago University: “How is it that with their 
wonderful schools and educational methods 
they have 70 per cent of illiterates? And if 
their political conditions are so fine, how comes 
it that only 6.1 per cent of all the inhabitants 
have any suffrage?” He answered: “I am 
sorry to say what the lady says is true. But I 
and my party for thirty years have tried to 
improve those conditions. So far we have not 
succeeded.” 

Hungary as partner of Austria should be 
game enough to assume the conditions meted 
out to the vanquished. 

Dr. ROSE WISTEIN. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


* * 


PROFESSOR FAY’S VIEW OF THE SARA- 
JEVO ASSASSINATION 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In his resumé of the evidence as to the de- 
gree of Serbia’s responsibility for the Sarajevo 
assassination, Vaso Trivanovitch makes cer- 
tain disparaging references to the scholarli- 
ness with which Professor Fay conducted his 
investigation of that evidence. It is not the 
intention of the writer to defend Professor 
Fay, who has prepared an entirely adequate 
statement of his position in the second volume 
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of his recently published book, The Origins of 
the World War. This statement answers com- 
pletely any charge either that his examina- 
tion of the evidence was hasty or incomplete 
or that his inferences are unwarranted. If 
any injustice has been done the Serbian Goy- 
ernment by the revisionist school—and the 
writer does not deny that the extreme revision- 
ists may have done so—the blame for this 
rests on the shoulders of M, Pashitch and his 
associates, who have never made any official 
denial or affirmation of the statements of 
Jovanovitch. Both their partisans and their 
opponents have urged them to be clear and 
explicit, and they have several times promised 
an official statement. Instead of this, they 
have resorted to recrimination of one sort ov 
another. The “unequivocal” denial by M. 
Pashitch was made to bring about the expul- 
sion of Ljuba Jovanovitch from the Radical! 
Party. It was motivated by purely political 
considerations. If carefully examined it will 
be discovered to be anything but unequivocal. 
What Jovanovitch asserted M. Pashitch did 
not deny, as the former very justly pointed 
out in a rejoinder. The veteran statesman’s 
prudently worded branding of his former as- 
sociate as guilty of falsehood actually sheds 
no light at all on the really vital question: 
Did the Serbian Cabinet in 1914 possess any 
information which could have helped to prevent 
the murder, and did it make every effort to do 
so? Until those who are in a position to an- 
swer this question show themselves willing to 
do so, historians are not to be blamed for any 
inferences that their evidence justifies, 
ARTHUR HALLAM REEDE. 
Midland Park, N. J. 
* * 


* 


CROATIA’S STRUGGLE FOR 
DENCE 


To the Editor of Current History: 


The Croatian nation is against any dicta- 
torship, especially one led by a Serbian mili- 
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tary clique. The news from Belgrade describing 
Croatian manifestations and thousands of tele- 
grams commending the Serbian dictatorship is 
entirely false. Zagreb can never forget the 
spilled blood of five Croatian leaders and of 
many Croatian youths. The Serbian prosecu- 
tion of the Croatian press, searchings in Croa- 
tian houses, the Serbian “law for preservation 
and safety of the State” (imprisonment up to 
twenty years or death for the enemies of the 
Serbian military régime) are evidence of the 
Serbian enmity. In the Yugoslav Government 
there is no Croatian, but only renegades un- 
der Croatian name. For the present use of 
bayonets against the Croatian nation are re- 
sponsible both the Serbian King and General 
livkovich. They are playing with a barrel 
loaded with dynamite. The Croatian struggle 
for independence will continue until victorious. 


New York. TOMISLAV HRVAT. 
a 
CHURCH AND STATE 
To the Editor of Current History: 

There is one great mistake in Mr. Charles 
(. Marshall’s letter in your January number. 
Instead of comparing churches he should have 
compared the Catholic Bible with the Protes- 
tant Bible as interpreted by each person for 
himself, for that and not his Church is the 
Protestant’s rule of faith and conduct. He 
claims as much for it as the Catholic does 
for his Church and Bible. He claims that it 
is supernatural, not natural, and does not de- 
pend on the State nor on the consent of the 
governed in determining doctrine or anything 
else. There is in the theory ground for con- 
flict with the State, and it conflicts with the 
State oftener than the Catholic theory does. 

Conscientious objectors who refuse to go to 
war, Christian Scientists who refuse to give 
medical aid to the sick, Mormons who dis- 
obey marriage laws, and other Protestants 
who keep Saturday instead of Sunday are all 
guided by the Protestant theory, while on all 
those subjects the Catholic theory agrees with 
the State. The Catholic is subject to the State, 
too, “saving only the moral superiority of con- 
science.” It is conscience that makes him obey 
the Church instead of State, just as it makes 
the Protestant obey the Bible instead of the 
State. The State should respect the Catholic 
conscience as much as the Protestant con- 
sclence, 

It is no worse for the State to yield to the 
claims of the Catholic Church than to those 
of the Protestant Bible as interpreted by each 
Person for himself. The Catholic conscience 
tan be reconciled to the Pope, just as the 
Protestant consciences can be reconciled to the 
Bible. The one is as certain that in obeying 
the Pope he is obeying God, as the other 
's that he obeys God in obeying the Bible. 
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Therefore the two supremacies can be recon- 
ciled. J. J. MACDONALD. 
St. Marys, Ontario. 


* * ES 


Professor C. B. Gohdes, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, writes: “As to CURRENT His- 
TORY, 1 cannot overrate its value to me. While, 
of course, I had it all along in the college li- 
brary, I have had it come to my home only 
since January. I now take it to bed with me 
to constitute my last reading for the day. I 
receive quite a few magazines; CURRENT His- 
TORY is now chief among them. I admire the 
scope and breadth of policy underlying this 
great and deservedly popular magazine.” 


* * * 


Dr. L. J. Steinbach of Pittsburgh, a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Chiropractors, 
writes: “It is with a great deal of apprecia- 
tion for the masterful article entitled “Swin- 
dling the Public in the Name of Science,” which 
appeared in the January CURRENT HiIsTory, 
that I write to commend your editorial policy. 
Although such a bold analysis of the situation 
in the field of healing will uncover some re- 
sentment, on the other hand it serves to make 
all healers who have been fortunate enough to 
read it check up on their methods.” 
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World Finance—A Month’s Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDITOR OF The Annalist 


latter part of February and the first 

week of liarch more than confirmed the 
views of those who contended that the tech- 
nical position of the market was so strong that 
the warning issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board on the use of credit for speculative 
transactions would have little effect on stock 
prices. All told, the decline which began Feb. 
6 lasted only seven Stock Exchange days, in- 
cluding a two-day rally; and, although the 
volume of trading subsided as prices fell, 
neither the decline in prices nor the shrinkage 
in the volume of trading was at all comparable 
with that which followed the warning issued 
by the Reserve Board last June. Whereas last 
Summer the volume of trading remained low 
for many weeks, it increased rapidly in late 
February and early March, reaching 6,000,000 
shares for the eighth time in history on March 
1 in what was enthusiastically acclaimed by 
Wall Street as a Hoover market. 

This most recent outburst of speculation car- 
ried the averages of representative industrial 
stocks somewhat above the previous peak of 
Feb. 1 and considerably above the peak reached 
in the previous Hoover market in December. 


Ti course of the stock market in the 


The advance was again rudely interrupted, 
however, by a sudden and apparently unex- 
pected rise in call money to 12 per cent. This 
latter development was not exactly new, for 
call money had reached that level in Decem- 


ber. But there was one important difference, 
which made stock traders pause and then 
lighten their commitments. In December the 
rise to 12 per cent was the result of seasonal 
influences and had been expected; in March 
the jump in the rate occurred at a time when 
money is ordinarily in good supply. In these 
circumstances close observers naturally began 
to wonder what would happen to the call 
money rate at the end of March, when the de- 
mand for funds for quarterly interest and 
dividend disbursements would bring the next 
seasonal strain on the money market. Interest 
in this ugly question was intensified, more- 
over, by serious conjecture as to how far the 
Reserve banks would go in enforcing, over 
that critical period, their supplementary warn- 
ings to member banks to get out of the call 
loan market or else to expect to have their 
applications for the rediscount of even eligible 
paper refused. 

Such, briefly, were the more spectacular 
phases of developments in the security and 
money markets during the month. It should 
be added, however, that fundamentally the sit- 
uation seems to have gone from bad to worse. 


During February, for example, rates on com- 
mercial paper and on bankers’ acceptances ad- 
vanced sharply, and bond prices resumed the 
decline begun at the beginning of 1928. 

Thus, to all intents and purposes, the final 
outcome of what is picturesquely termed the 
struggle between Wall Street speculators and 
the Federal Reserve banks is still in doubt. So 
far as the technical position of the market is 
concerned, the advantage thus far has been 
all with Wall Street, for, despite temporary 
setbacks, it still remains true that the stock 
market has not experienced a really severe de- 
cline since October, 1926. And, despite the 
rapidity of the recovery from the December 
break, the internal condition of the market at 
the beginning of March was still, in the judg- 
ment of competent observers, at least fairly 
good. 

This rather surprising condition was un- 
doubtedly in part the result of the generally 
bearish sentiment which has prevailed in Wall 
Street commission houses recently and partly 
the result of the various warnings issued by 
the Reserve authorities. Weak and thinly mar- 
gined speculators were evidently frightened 
into selling their holdings, whereas the large 
speculators and powerful market pools merely 
“sat tight” and turned the situation to their 
own. advantage. 

Despite this amazing technical strength, the 
stock market must eventually meet the money 
market issue, and the longer the postponement 
the more drastic will be the final readjustment. 
There is no mystery in this; it is merely a 
simple matter of dollars and cents. Any specu- 
lator, large or small, who has to pay 12 per 
cent on his borrowed capital, with stocks com- 
monly selling to yield less than 4 per cent, 
must make tremendous trading profits in order 
to realize a reasonable profit on his month's 
operations. With the fundamental position of 
the money market steadily deteriorating, the 
time must arrive when stock trading will be- 
come absolutely unprofitable. 

The investor is in an even worse position. 
Current yields on stocks are so low that the 
only sensible reason for investing in that type 
of security is the prospect of increased divi- 
dends in the future. The yield on bonds 1s 
slightly better, but the bond market, which 
over any period of time moves inversely with 
short-term money rates, is falling, with no In- 
dication of any immediate improvement, 5S? 
that if the investor buys now he will very 
likely wish later on that he had waited for 
lower prices. If he is very wealthy and places 
his surplus funds in the call money market, he 
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invites the wrath of our banking authorities. 
To obtain a good yield under present circum- 
stances the investor must, in short, resort to 
foreign securities or to real estate bonds, which 
ordinarily require more investigation than the 
individual investor can-afford to make; or else 
he must resort to short-term securities, the 
yield on which is none too satisfactory and 
which require constant reinvestment at matur- 
iy. The investment trust, of course, provides 
me way out of this dilemma, although even 
this method of investing, under present condi- 
tions, requires the utmost caution in the selec- 
tin of a trust which is competently and hon- 
estly managed. 

The foregoing illustrates only one of the 
many deleterious effects of a period of abnor- 
mal speculative activity such as prevails at 
present. Eventually commercial and industrial 
activity will be adversely affected by high in- 
terest rates. Already there has been a serious 
sackening in the construction industry, which 
if continued is bound to have its repercussions 
wm other basic industries, particularly the steel 
and allied industries. Thus far the effect has 
teen offset by boom conditions in other basic 
industries, particularly in automobiles, where 
the unusual combination of a high rate of out- 
put by both of the leading producers resulted 
ina new record for motor-car production in 
February, despite the fact that from a seasonal 


standpoint February is a long way from being 
the most active month of the year. 


Si EFFECTS ON FOREIGN CONDITIONS 


Not only in this country but abroad are the 
effects of these conditions being felt. In Great 
Britain the necessity of raising the discount 
rate of the Bank of England has dampened the 
mild enthusiasm which was previously evident 
over the general trade outlook. In the words 
of the London Economist, “it must not be sup- 
Posed that Continental centres will remain in- 
different to London’s lead, and its cumulative 
effect may well be a definite pronouncement 
that Europe is not prepared to stand idly by 
and see the world’s gold stocks sucked into a 
maelstrom. Wall Street can scarcely remain 
indifferent to such a pronouncement, especially 
if the New York Reserve Bank follows by a 
sharp increase in its own rate.” This and other 
British comments indicate, indeed, that the 
Bank of England is prepared to raise its rate 
again if necessary, and present indications are 
that it will be necessary soon, for after rising 
sharply the sterling exchange rate early in 
March fell back to a point only slightly above 
the level at which gold shipments from London 
to New York will be resumed. 
tn Germany the hopes for easier credit con- 
ditions which brought about a reduction in the 
liscount rate of the Reichsbank early in the 
year have now vanished. Open market rates 


have advanced sharply and the German ex- 
change rate has fallen to a point which has 
required the use of some of the Reichsbank’s 
foreign exchange reserve to prevent gold from 
being shipped out of the country. The Bank 
of France has had to take similar measures for 
similar reasons. 

The outlook for stabilization in two of the 
few remaining countries not on the gold or 
gold exchange standard has been dimmed by 
untoward developments during the month. In 
Spain revolutionary movements have caused 
the indefinite postponement of stabilization 
plans, and in Japan progress toward stabiliza- 
tion has been interrupted by political develop- 
ments in China. Both the peseta and the yen- 
have declined, in terms of dollars, to new low 
levels. 


EAD about the rapid growth of 
surplus funds when invested in 
sound 614% First Mortgage Bonds. 
- « - It is all clearly explained in 
the latest edition of our INVEST- 
MENT GUIDE which thousands 
of investors have read each year. 
Also ask us about other types of 
securities which in many instances, 
earn higher returns. 


The coupon will bring your copy of 
56 Years of Investment Service.” 


Tue F H.Smiti€o. 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and other Cities 
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A No Man’s Land 
of Perpetual Ice— 


OMMANDER BYRD’S DISCOVERIES 

in the snow-and-ice-locked region surround- 
ing the South Pole—sighting new peaks, islands, 
bays and inlets in his air-voyaging—are reported 
direct from Byrd’s base in the Ross Sea to 
The New York Times wireless station and 
promptly printed in The Times. After one of 
his flights Commander Byrd reported: 





We were almost immediately looking 
into unknown areas. To our left was the 
uncharted coast line of the Barrier cliffs 
and ahead and to our right we had a visi- 
bility of unexplored parts of the Barrier 
surface of at least 40 miles. 








Russell Owen, The Times own correspondent 
with the expedition, sends interesting accounts 
of the day-by-day experiences of the party, the 
hardships, the dangers, the difficulties and the 
joys of life in this noman’s land now being 
explored. 


The New York Times is first in its enter- 
prise of presenting to its readers first-hand 
accounts of notable exploits in the fields 
of aviation, science and exploration. Do 
not miss any chapters in the Byrd story 
of this latest scientific accomplishment. 





Every day in the week 
Read 


Che New York Cimes 
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